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PART II. 


I. 

Nointel was a methodical young man. Military life had accustomed him 
to doing everything at its proper time in a strwtly orderly manner. When 
he was in the army, after superintending the groomin^of the horses* and 
the drill, he again became a man of the world, highly appreciated by all 
who knew him. Since he liad left the service, he had continued to follow 
the same course, and his life was regulated as though he had charge of 
some business. He devoted at least three-fourths of it to an intelligent 
loitering about, by way of keeping himself well informed on all subjects ; 
the rest being allotted to social duties, to |riendsliip, and even to more or 
less dangerous, but invariably transient connections with the fairer sex, 
Gaston Darcy’s adventure occurred at a time when Kointcl’s 3Teart W'as 
enjoying a long vacation. So he gladly seized hold of the opportunity to 
occupy his idle time, and come to the assistance of the dearest of his friends. 
For forty-eight hours he had entirely given himstdf up to the defence of 
Berthe Lesterel’s interests ; he had devoted himself soul and body to 
his task, which he conducted with the same zeal and care that he would 
have shown in conducting a warlike operation ; he had, indeed, accpiired a 
taste for the business, and the campaign opened well. The sleeve-button 
found by Madame Major<i, Mariette’s narrative, and M. Crozon’s revelations, 
were so many advantages secured over the en^^iny. That enemy was the 
Marchioness de Barancos, whom he found ploitsure in fighting as she knew 
how to defend herself ; indeed, Nointel made a pastime of struggling by 
dint of artifice and address against this bewitching adversary, of reducing 
her by his skilful manoeuvres, and finally vanquishing her. His batteries 
were ready, and he only asked to open fire. Still, as he could dispose of a 
few hours before beginning the engagement, he determined to employ 
them in accordance with his fancy. • 

Between breakfast and dinner he was in the habit of smoking a few 
cigars in the billiard-room at his club. He not only liked to play ttiere, 
but he W'^as well pleased to see others play, for his observing mind found 
exercise in studying the curious and varied individijals who, between four 
and six o’clock, engaged in bouts at billiards. He considered that having 
devoted a good third of his day fo the cause of innocence and friendship, 
he had gained the right to enjoy his favourite recreation. The marchioness 
did not receive till five o’clock* and he had no need to return home dress* 
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his valet having orders to bring him a suitable visiting ooiStame at the 
club. He did not expect to see Crozon, the whaleman, again that day, for, 
to his idea, the anonymous correspondent who had troubled the poor 
sailor’s repose during the last three months, seemed scarcely sure.of what he 
stated, and Nointel scarcely believed that this correspondent v^ould name 
Madame Crozon’s lover. “ Besides,” he said to himself, as he climbed the 
stairs of the club-house, “that lover was Oolymine, according to all 
appearance, and trolynaine is dead. But the deuce take me if I know who 
the informer can be. Probably some enemy of the Pole, a follow who was 
in some way interested ifl having him killed by Crozon.” 

Having said this, !Nt)ii^tcl thought no more about it. This was his 
usual method when he had atiy cares, which did not often happen. He 
left them at the door of the red-room, exactly as he had formerly taken off 
his sword on entering the mess-room, and so when he crossed the threshold 
of the billiard -hall at the club his mind was as free and as gay as when he 
first wore a sub-lieutenant’s epaulettes. 

The billiard tournament was already in full swing, although it was still 
(piite early. Winter, however, was at its xu'anka ; the Bois de Boulogne 
was no longer enjoyable, and the most determined lovers of out- door sports 
liad been compelled to fall back on diversions under sliclter. Nointel thus 
found himself in the midst of men whom he know and whom he liked to 
metJt, less for the enjoyment of their conversation than for the pleasure of 
laughing at them whenever the opportunity was afturded. Among those 
present ho noticed Vei’pel, a young financier, who was well spoken of both 
at the Bourse and in fast society ; Lieutenant Trciville, a hussar, perse- 
cuted by the Queen of Spades, but favoured by the “ ladies of the lake 
M. Perdrigeon, a serious man, who was fond of the fair sex, and who, after 
dealing in oil, employed his ffiature years in protecting dehutante8 and 
acting ask«a silent partner in the management of petty theatres ; the youth- 
ful Baron de Sigol^sne, an aspiring sportsman and lover of cards, who had 
lately arrived from the province of Velay; Alfred Lenvers, a clever young 
man who nitule an income of thirty thousand francs by plucking pigeons 
at jnquet and hczlque;*^. Coulibteuf, a landed owner in the Gatinais ; 
Major Cocktail, an Englishman by birth, a Parisian by inclination, and 
bettor by profession ; Charniol, called the amiable, formerly an atlorney, 
and now a member of the well-known society of versiiiers caked the 
Caveau ; and Colonel Tartaras, who boasted of thirty years of service, 
twenty campaigns, six woiwids, and an abominable disposition. 

Simancas and Saint-Gal\ier were wanting to make up the party ; but 
Nointel perceived that Prhbord and Lolif were at the billiard-table. The 
game was an exciting one, for bettors abounded, and the two players were 
considered to be pretty well matched. For the moment Lolif had the 
advantage, and he liad just executed a most difficult stroke auud the 
plaudits of the gallery. He coolly smiled, and he was pireparing to profit 
by a run which he had prepared for himself by this triumphant play, when 
he suddenly espied Nointel. 

‘^Good morning, captain,” he called out to him, as soon as he per- 
ceived him. “Were you at Julia’s funeral? I was told that you were 
seen there. I was there too, but, unfortunately, I was not able to go to 
the cemetery. I was Called before the examining magistrate at one o’clock. 
There is some news, my dear fellow. Juftt fancy that-^ — 1^” 

“Oh, come now! are you going to recite the Code of Criminal Pro- 
oedure^touft?” exclaimed Lieutenant Tr^vWe, “I have liad enough of 
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yonr stories about your evidence and your discoveries. In the first place, 
there is nothing that brings bad luck like talking of lawsuits. When I 
happen by chance to read the Gazette dee THhnnavXj I have no luck for 
the next twenty-four hours, and I have bet ten louis on you, my big 
fellow.” 

‘‘ The lieutenant is right,” grumbled Colonel Tartaras, who added ; 

*‘To the game ! dash it all! to the game 1 I’x» in lor forty francs, 
young man. ” 

“They are won, colonel,” said Lolif, brandisMng his cue with the air 
of a conqueror. “ 1 have only ifine points ta..n|afce. You shall see how I 
will make them for you.” * _ 

“ 1 bet twenty louis against fifteen on Monsieujf Lolif,” said the Baron 
de Sigol6ne. 

“ I take that,” retorted Verpel, the future banker. And Lolif, proud 
of the confidence with which he had inspired the gentleman from Velay, set 
himself to justify it by canoning at his best. 

Nointel was delighted, the interruptions from the gallery had relieved 
him from the necessity of replying to Lolif ’s indiscreet questions, for he did 
not at all care to inform the idlers of the ekib that he had honoured 
Madame d’Orcival’s obsequies with his presence. He v^lked through the 
billiard-room without saluting Pr^bord — who, since the evening before^ in 
the Chanips-Elys^.e8, had assumed a decided hostile attitude— and took a 
seat at one of the leather-covered benches against the walls. 

Lolif, excited perhaps by his presence, had just made a false stroke, 
and his adversary w’as about to profit by his awkwardness. The captain 
had no sooner taken his seat among the spectators of the tournament than 
a footman came to him carrying a letter on*a silver tray. Nointel looked 
at the address ; it was in a waiting unknown to him, and he carelessly 
unsealed the missive which ho presumed would interest him hut little. A 
change came over his fa^ e liowcver, on rejkding the signature of General 
Simaiicas. f 

“Oh ! oh !” he said to himself, “what can this * Peruvian *iiave to say 
to me ? Let us see ” 

“ Dear 8ir, — The Marchioness de Barancos directs me to inform you that 
she will not receive to-day, Tuesday. She is quite indisposed from a 
nervous disorder which attacked her suddenly yesterday evening. My 
friend, Saint-Galmier, thinks that this crisis msy prolong itself for several 
days. I had the honour of dining with him ye^ terday at his noble client’s, 
and it is to this circumstance that I owe the pleasure of writing to you. 
The marchioness remembers that, at the opera, on Sunday, you promised 
her a visit ; she is anxious to spare you an annoyance, and has begged me 
to express to you the regret she feels at being compelled to temporarily 
close her doors to those whom it would be most agreeable for her to 
receive. Believe, dear sir, in the best wishes of your entirely devoted 
servant. ” 

“ And it is this rogue w’hom she selects to write to me ? ” thoughl^the 
iaptain. “ That is a bad sign, worse than all the others. Madame^de 
Rarancos employing Simancas as a secretary, and putting herself under 
the care of Saint-Galmier, nothing could be more significant. The two 
scoundrels who have such a hold •n her must have witnessed the murder. 
And if some one would rid her of them, it is my opinion that her gratitude 
would be unbounded. It is necessary now to demde which would be best 
for Mademoiselle Lest(^rel’s interests — ^to take the part of the marchioness 
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with a view to releasing her from these fellowB|j^afterwtfdB force an 
avowal from her, or to compel the two hlaMw|p|t^ denounce her. 
This last plan is evidently the most practicable to make these rascals 
act I must give them a motive— I must possess proof of one of thoovil deeds 
they have on tlieir consciences. Until I surprise one of their secrets, I 
don’t give up the idea of pushing my point with Madame*de Barancos ; 
we will soon see ii Shctwill persist in closing her door to me, as Don Jose 
ftimancas says ; he shall answer to me for this impertinence one day or 
other.” <i 

This monologue was*- interrupted by some loud exclamations about a 
doubtful stroke. Lolif clainfifed that his ball had touched the red : his 
adversary contested the fact, and the bettors also were divided in opinion. 
The majority, tinally decided in Prdbord’s favour ; and Lolif, who had 
only three points to make to win, was obliged to give up the play to his 
enemy, who had made twenty-four out of the thirty points which were 
the limit of the game. 

“lam done for, captain,” said Lieutenant Trevillc as he took a seat at 
Xointel’s side. “ Tl at fool of a Lolif is going to lose the ten louis I bet 
on liim, and if you liad arrived five minutes later, lie would have won 
easily. But as soon as he sees any one with whom he can talk about the 
d’OY'cival affair, he no longer knows what he is doing. ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know why he should take a notion to address me 
about that affair,” replied Nointel, shrugging his shoulders. “ I am not 
at all informed as t > what takes place concerning commissaries, of police 
and examining magistrates.” 

‘‘ That is so ; but you are Darcy’s intimate friend, and Darcy was 
Julia’s lover. Lolif imagines thut anything connected with the crime at the 
opera house interests you, and it needed only that to make him miss an easy 
shot. Just look at tliat Prebord. You will see the petty game he will 
play. He will beat about the bush until he linds he has a good run in a 
corner. J!?oe ! he has it. The three balls are in a corner. Twenty-five I 

twenty-six ! twerity-seVen ! twenty No, he made a mull. Come, I 

have still some hope — providing Lolifs attention is not diverted by some- 
thing fresh.” 

“ Why don’t you play yourself, instead of betting? ” 

“Because I allow myself to be beaten by trifles. I am too nervous, 
and those people there make me lose my pjitience. Tliey are all more 
tiresolne than each other, There is, in the first place, the tribe of petty 
players, with Prebord at their Iiead ; Verpel, who plays a game as though he 
was bound to win ; Lenvers, who puts the chalk in his pocket to prevent 
his adversary from using it. Then the muffs ; Coulibceuf, who declares 
that the lamps give no light ; and that old leather-breeches of a Tartaras, 
who complains that people smoke while he plays.” 

“ You hav/'. Sir John Cocktail.” 

“ That major is too cunning for me. Besides, he only plays with 
Sigpl6nc, who doesn’t know how to hold his cue ; or with Perdrigeon, 
wSen the latter has dined too well with some actresses.” 

“ And Charmol ? ” 

“ Charmol ! He b?)re8 my ears with songs, which he practises for the 
purpose of charming the members of the Caveau-- anti in view of prevent- 
Uig me from canouing. To say nothing of his astonishing me with his 
gymnastics. He always has one foot in the air. He plays all the time 
witli his hands behind his back, and he Vrill finish by playing with hia 
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nose. But, look ! Lolif has just made two points. We are now at twenty* 
nine. One more, and my money is doubled, I must take a closer view 
of that,” coucluded the lieutenant, as ho sprang from the bench on which 
he had be^n perched. 

' Nointcl let him go without regret, although he enjoyed his picturesque 
language. The captain, who had come to divert and rest his mind, found 
liimself impelled, in spite of himself, to serious reflections by this letter 
from Simancas. He had put the missive in his po<^et, but could not pre- 
vent himself from thinking of it and drawing conclusions therefrom. 

•‘Now then, my boy,’^ shouted Tr($ville to ^olif, “ set your mind on 
the billiards, and see that you have a sure i^e*and a cool head. The shot 
is simple and easy, Take the ball on the top and a little to the left — not 
too hard~8oftly.” 

“ Tell me, Lolif,” said Prebord all at once, “is it true, what I have 
been told — that the minx who killed the d’Orcival is to bo set at liberty ? ” 

This question had been asked by Prebord just at the moment w hen his 
adversary was making the long shot, which was to assiire him the game. 
And this question went so directly to his heart that his ball missed the 
red. His passion for reporting made his arm deviate, and he shamefully 
missed one of the most simple strokes. TMs cluinsy failure provoked 
loud exclamations from the gallery, but Prebord let the bettors shou^ and 
completed his thirty points with three strokes of the cue. 

“ Confound it !” said the colonel, looking furiously at the unfortunate 
Lolif ; “ you did it expressly, then ? You sliould have warned me that 
yon were as nervoui as a woman. I shouldn’t have lost my forty francs.” 

“Lolif played like a caVmian,” shouted IVwille, “ but Prebord ought 
not to have spoken to him. {Such things^re not done.” 

“ Again, if he had only spoken to me,” murmured the vanquished 
player pitifully; “ bixt to address me such a question as that. > know the 
Lest^rel afiair in its minutest details, and I know perfectly well that the 
suspected woman has iif»t been released ” 

“No, such things are not allowable,” continued the lieuteliant. “ And 
by good right, the game ought to be annulled.” 

“ I am ojiposed to that,” said Vcrpel, who had bet on Prebord. “ Ifc 
is not -written in the rules of billiards that one must play in dumb style. 
Sigolcne, my good fellow, you owe me twenty louis.” 

“ The rules' are not in question here. The matter to be decided is 
whether it is permissible to interfere with a player just as be makes a 
shot. To question him, point-blank, on a subject which interests him is 
exactly the same as to jostle him. I leave it to Captain Nointel.” 

“ 1, too,” added Tartaras. “What do you think of the case ? ” 

“ My faith ! colonel, I think that the rules not having foreseen such an 
occurrence, Monsieur Prtd)ord has the right to claim that he has won. 
Uhe question of fairness still remains, and thatcanbe variously regarded.” 

“ What do you mean by those words?” asked Prdbcft’d, turning vexy 
pale. 

“ Whatever you please,” replied Nointcl, looking at him fixedly, 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” exclaimed Lolif, who was a bom con-, 
ciliator, “lay the blame on me, I beg of you— Pi^^bord bad no bad inten- 
tion— and I should be grieved jjo be the cause of a quarrel — I would rather 
take all the bets I have caused to be lost to my own account.” - . 

“ Don’t worry yourself, my dear fellow, the affair will stop there,” said 
the captain with a disdainful smile. 
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Indfied, the dandy did not seem to wish to push matters further. Ho 
had joined a little group of friends who took his part, but who only 
wished that the affair be buried. It did not enter into Nointel’s plans to 
follow up this commencement of a quarrel. The time had not yet arrived 
for him to settle accounts with Fr^bord ; it sufficed for him to have 
publicly shown in what estimation he held this coxcomb, and he added 
not a word to the^ lesson he had just given him. 

Besides, Lolif* did iiot give him time to change his resolution. With- 
out asking for the revenge which his adversary did not offer him, he seized 
hold of Noiiitol and finis7ied by dragging him into a little smoking-room 
which communicated with jihe billiard-hall ; and Nointel allowed him to 
do so, although it cost him ah effort to relinquish the repose he had pro- 
mised himself for a few hours. He plainly foresaw that Lolif only led 
him away to talk to him about the crime at the opera house, and he ex- 
pected to receive a mass of insignificant news ; but he resigned himself, 
out of friendship for Darcy, tf> submit once more to this petty gossip. 
Pearls are sometimes found in oysters, and valuable suggestions in the 
sayings of a fool. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the would-be reporter, “ I should like to know 
whore Pr^bord can have heard that Mademoiselle Lest4rol has been set 
at liberty.” 

“Nowhere, my dear friend,” replied the captain. “That question 
was only intended to trouble you and to make you miss your stroke. ” 

“ That is quite possible — Pr4bord has a way of playing which doesn’t 
suit me ; but that isn’t the question. I know that you interest yourself 
in the great trial which is in preparation, and which will stir all Paris.” 

, “ I ! oh, very little, I assure you. I hardly read the newspapers.” 

“ You cannot be iinlifferent to it, if only on account of your friend 
Darcy, who must ardently desire that Madame d’Orcival’s murder should 
not remain unpunished. Very well ; although he is the nephew of the 
examining magistrate, I am certain that he is not as well informed as 
myself.” * • 

“ I believe It. His uncle has peremptorily refused to say a single word 
to him of what passes in his office. ” 

“And his uncle is right. Monsieur Roger Darcy is a magistrate of 
the old stock. He knows his duties, and nothing will make him neglect 
them. But as to me, I am not bound by an oath like ho is. I was 
scrupulously silent until he received my testimony ; now that I have 
deposed, 1 am free to gathc,^* information and to tell my friends what 1 
have learned.” 

“ Absolutely free.” 

“Very well, my dtear i^ointel, I have not lost my time, for the in- 
vestigation has no secrets for me. I have put myself in relation with 
some one whom I will not name, because I have promised him an inviol- 
able discretionnj — ” 

“ In exchange for liis indiscretions.” 

“ \yhy, yes. You understand that if it was known that he gave me 
informatum he w^ould lose his place. I don’t wish to injure the father of 
a family, and besides he would tell me nothing more, and I should hkve 
spent my money uselessly. You may very well believe that the informa- 
tion I receive from this clerk is not gratuitous, and it has already cost me 
a considerable amount.’' 

“ It vemains to be seen if it is worth as mi^ch as it has cost you.” 
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“ You shall be the judge. This'Siprhat has taken place since Sunday, 
day by day. Yesterday, Monday, in the morning, the search of Made- 
moiselle Lest^Tel’s residence. A fragment of a letter was found there in 
which Mwlame d’Orcival appointed a rendezvous with her at the ball at 
the opera house. ” 

“At what time?” asked Nointel, who had not seen Darcy since the 
night before. - • , 

“ My man did not tell me, and I did not think to ask him. The time, 
however, matters little. It suffices that it ii proved that the person 
under suspicion went to the ball.” m 

“That is so,” said the cai>tain, who thought just the contrary, but 
who saw that, on this point, there was nothing to be drawn from Lolif. 

“Now, it is proved tliat she went there. Yesterday afternoon she 
was questioned, and she persevered in her course, which consists in re- 
fusing to answer.” 

“ Not a bad course that. Silence is golden, says the proverb.'* 

“ The proverb is wrong in this case. Remember that, in presence of 
accumulated facts, silence is equal to an avowal.” 

“ Oh, come now ! It is always time enough to talk, and by not reply- 
ing, one does not risk ruining one’s self. If 1 was accused, 1 would not 
say a word in the magistrate’s cliamber. I would not open my mouth 
until I was in the presence of the jury.” 

“ Mademoiselle Lestch'el is of your opinion, for up to the present 
Monsieur Darcy has obtained nothing, neither confession nor explanation 
from her ; still the facts speak. »She might have contended that she did 
not go to the rendezvous given by Julia d’Orcival, Unfortunately for 
her, a very intelligent commissary took tke notion to search the register 
of lost articles deposited at the Pn^fecture. He saw by that register that 
a domino and a mask had been found on the public highway on the night 
between Saturday and Sunday. Monsieur Roger Darcy was immediately 
notified ; he gave some orders, and they were executed with* marvellous 
celerity. That same evening the costumier wus found Vho sold the 
articles — sold, not loaned ; note that. She recognised them at once. The 
domino was not new, and there was a darn in the hood. This morning, 
at nine o’clock, the costumier was confronted with the party under sus- 
picion, whom she also recognised in the most formal way. ” 

“ And the suspected party denied it ? ” 

“No. She merely cried. She could not deny it. The costumier re- 
minded her of all the circumstances attenfling the purchase which was 
made on Saturday night. There is not a shadow of a doubt now as to the 
presence of Mademoiselle Lesterel at the ball alj “tiitjgppera house.” 

“It is certain that she did not buy a domino and a mask to go and 
give a lesson in singing. ” ' 

“And if she bought them instead of hiring them, it was because she 
did not intend to return them, but to rid herself of them.” 

“ How to rid herself of them ? ” 

“By throwing them out of the window of the vehicle which carried 
her away from the ball. The cab has not yet been found, but it is being 
searched for.” • 

“ Where were these cast-off«clothes found ? ” 

“Ah, there it is ! Two'police officers, who were .rnttking their rounds 
for the night, found them on the Boulevard de la Villette, at the corner of 
the Rue du Buisson-Saint*L6uis, . It’s strange, is it not ? ” 
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Say that it is inexplicable. If this youn^j lady killed Jnlia, one would 
^hink she would want to hurry home after doing so. What the douce was 
she doing out near Belleville ? ” 

“ It was a ruse to throw the authorities off the track. , 

*‘She foresaw, then, that she would be arrested as early as the next 
day. It would have been much more simple to have quietly regained her 
lo<lgings, have tak^n off her domino in the cab, if she feared to be seen 
w^earing it, and have g(ftie the next evening and thrown the said domino 
somewhere — into the 8eing, for instance, or on to some waste ground, c»r 
eivii in the street. ” ^ 

‘♦My dear fellow, criminalsrdon’t reason in such a complicated manner. 
Rhe was in a hulry to rid herself of a compromising costume ; she did not 
wish to throw' it away in her neighbourhood ” 

“And so she went and threw it away at the other end of Paris. 
What you say isn’t at all natural ; and if I w'as in Monsieur Kogcr 
Darcy’s place I should open an investigation as to the connections 
Mademoiselle Lcste'rel could have had in the vicinity of La Villctte or tlie 
Biittes-Chaumont. ” 

“That is what he ■will do, no doubt. But admit that I Imre told you 
some news. Darcy will be greatly jdeasetl wlien you tell him tiiat con- 
\ iotiQn is already certain. ’■ 

“Idiot !” thought I'fointel, as he looked at Lolif, who assumed an air 
of importance. And he asked him in a careless way : “Do you know wdmt 
time it w'lis when the police officers picked up these things?” 

“ My faith ! no ; 1 didn’t think to ask that. But the magistrate ought 
to know it. lie omits nothing, I assure you. The most insignificant 
details arc collected by him w’itb^ great; care.” 

“Very w^ell, try and inform yourself on that point, and do me the 
kindness tb tell me what you find out.” ' 

“Ah, ah, you are beginning to have a taste for the profession which 
fascinates me, so I can sec. Bravo ! my dear fellow'. Practice it a little, 
and you wiiracknowdedge that nothing is more amusing.” 

“That depends on tastes,” said the ewptain, feigning to suppress a 
yawn. “As for me, 1 don’t like problems. It was all very well when I 
was preparing for Saint-Cyr. 1 listen to you willingly when you talk of 
such tilings, because you talk about them ably; but at the end of a quarter 
of an hour I have liad enougli. Let us return to the billiard-room, my 
dear fellow. I feel tlie need of stretching myself on one of the seats, and 
of sleejiing to the sweet sound of the billiard balls.” 

Lolif sighed, for he had hoped for a moment that Nointel W'as going to 
share his hobby ; however, the compliment lightened the effect of the 
refusal to labour together. Nointel, on re-entering the room, said to 
himself: “ Tliat booby doesn’t suspect that he has just indicated to me 
the most interesting point to verify. If it w’as earlier than three o’clock 
when the police officers found the domino. Mademoiselle Lest^rel would be 
saved, since it is proved that the domino belongs to her, and that Julia 
w*as ki-led at three o’clock. I will inform myself on the point if Lolif 
does not inform me.” 

And he prepai'ed hin|self, in the meanwhile, to enjoy the repose he had 
well earned. The marchioness did not receive visitQrs that day, at least 
according to Sirnancas, and the captain, wffile deciding to verify that in- 
formation, very shortly, congratulated himself on being able to pass the 
evening to suit himself. He contemplated a dinner at the club, and aftcy 
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that going where fancy led him, unless Darcy turned up and rerjuk^d hidii 
sendee in some duty connected with, the great affair. 

The game had re-commenced. The young Baron de Sigol^jne, bold but 
unlucky^ was playing a game of sixteen against Major Cocktail, who 
regularly allowed him to score twelve points, and then made a victorious 
run of sixteen canons. Treville, from patriotism, persisted in betting on 
the gentleman from Velay and lost to Alfred Lenv^rs, who, having no 
national prejudices, backed the Englisliman, while waiting till some 
“ pigeon’’ presented himself to be plucked at picquet. Colonel Tartaras 
nursed his wrath in a corner. He had not ydf digested Lolif’s bad play. 
CoulilKcuf was telling Perdrigeon that one at the Cerclc. d’Orldans, 
he Jiad made a run of seventy-nine canons, and Perdrigeon, who did not 
listen to him, asked him for news of one Hojazet, an actress, who was 
then performing, temporarily, in the X)rovinces. Prt'jbord and Verpel had 
disappeared. The sweet Charmol, the singer of the Caveau, had followed 
them. 

Lolif, still quite ashamed of his recent mistake, timidly slipped behind 
the players, and I^'oiiitel, after selecting a place appropriate for reverie, 
established himself in a convenient position and lighted an excellent cigar. 
He had not drawn three whiffs from it, howcttir, when the unforeseen pre- 
sented itself in the shape of a servant of the club, be^ung on a tray — not 
a letter this time, but a visiting card. • 

The captain took it and read on it the name of Crozon. 

“Already ! ” he thought. “ So the anonymous informer has written to 
him about his wife’s lover. This is somotliiiig worth while disturbing 
one s self for. ’’ 

“ The person is there ? ” ho asked of the valet. 

“ He awaits monsieur in the parlour-^that is to say, there are two per- 
sons,” replied the ser\ ; it. 

“ How, tw’o ? You have brought me but one card.” 

“ That gentleman is accompanied by a — a man.” 

“That will do; say that I am coining,” continued tl\p-captain, some- 
what surprised. And he rather regretfully loft the bench where ho had 
felt so comfortable. 

“ Who the deuce has this whaleman brought me ? ” thought he, as ho 
crossed the billiard -room. “A man, in the language of lackeys, that 
means an individual who is badly dressed. Can it be that Crozon, having 
discovered that his wife betrayed him witli a scoundrel, has taken the odd 
notion to bring the aforesaid scoundrel h<^-e with the sole view of punish- 
ing him in my presence ? With that madman one may expect anything. 
Still, he might have chosen his time better, I was delighting myself in 
thinking of nothing. It is evidently decreed that I am not to be left in 
peace to-day.” 

Tlie visitors’ parlour was situated at the other end of the apartmenta 
belonging to the club, and, on passing through the red-ia^oin, Nointel per- 
ceived Pr^bord in conference with Verpel and Charmol. “ Has he, by :' 
chance, any intention of sending me his seconds?” said NointeL to 
self. “ ’Pon my word ! I should not be sorry. A duel would ineou-*, 
venience me a little at the present moment, but I should have so mncK''’ 
pleasure in giving that coxcomb a sword-thrust Ibhat 1 shouldn’frrefusp the ^ 
chance.” He affected to wwk slowly and to turn round several times* tq ' 
let the trio understand that an encounter could easily be arranged ; but 
Prebord and his two friends pretended not to see* him, and he was wise 
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enough not to provohe theni. He held such adversaries in contempfe, and 
besides, he was anxious to know wliat news M. Crozon brought. 

He found Berthe’s brothcr-iii-Iaw planted upright in the middle of the 
parlour, his hat on his head, his face iuhamea, his eyes gloomy, and his 
features contrac^ted — having, indeed, the air and attitude of a nnui who is 
transported with rage, but who by force controls himself. Jk-Iiind this 
unhappy husband »iood a tall fellow, lank and bony like a Yankee, u'ear- 
ing a brush -like beard ^d moustache, and seemingly much embarrassed 
with his person. This strange personage was dressed in an olivc-grecu 
overcoat, heavy blue cloth pantaloons, and a yellow goat-skin waietco.it. 
** What kind of a bird is ‘‘that?” the captain asked himself. “He 
resembles an Arkansas trapper, and is dressed like Nonaiicourt in the 
* Chapeau de paille d’ltalie. ’ 

“ iVloiisicur Bernache, chief engineer on board the polar ship ‘h'toile,’ 
which I command, said the wdialeman in a hoarse voice and with an 
automatic gesture. 

On any other occasion Nointel would have laughed heartily at this way 
of presenting some one, at the same time slapping him aci'oss the breast 
with the back of his hand, but he felt that the situation was a serious one, 
and he replied with perfect nonchalance : 

delighted to mriko the accpiaiiitam^o of Monsieur Bcrjiachc. 
Will you explain to me, my dear Cro/.ou, what I can do to serve him— -and 
you.” 

** You don’t guess V” asked the sailor, with a piercing look. 

“No, on my word.” 

“ Monsieur is my second.” 

“ Ah, I understand. You have, received the letter you expected. You 
now know with whom you have to deal, you are going to fight, and you have 
chosen as your second a tried comrade who has sailed with you. I can 
but congratulate you on your choice, and I am not at all displeased that 
you should prefer this gentleman whom yon know so much better than 
you do me, aiubwho will i«present you much more ellicieutly.” 

Nointcl thought he was very smart in talking thus. He feared that 
Crozon entertained the idea of joining him to this engineer a.s an accom- 
panying second, and ho wished to evade the ridiculous duty with whicli 
he thought himself threatened. He was not prepared to be challenged, as 

was at once. 

“ Don’t pretend not to understand me,” shouted the whaleman. “ It is 
with you that I wish to fight, ifnd I liave bi'ought Bernache so that we 
may get it over at once. Y ou imis?t have some friends here. .Send for one 
and let us start We will go wherever you wish. In a cab below I have 
some small swords, pistols, and broadswords.” 

The captain was taken aback, but he began to soo through it, and 
was not disconcerted. “ Why do you wish to fight with me ?” he asked 
quietly. 

Crozon started, and said between his teeth : “You are jesting. It will 
cost you*>tiear.” 

“I am not jesting, I was never more serious,- and I beg of you to 
reply to the question I ha^'e just addressed to yon.” 

“You compel me to do so; you insist hearing me proclaim what 
you know full well. So be it ; it is an additional insult ; but 1 will settle 
all my accounts at the same time, for I wish to kill you, do you under- 
stand?” ^ 
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‘‘Perfectly; but why?** 

“ Because you have been my wife’s lover?” 

Nointel received this extravagant declaration with the same coolness 
wdth wliich he had formerly received shells from Krupp guns. Another 
man wowld have cried out and have tried to justify himself. But Kointel 
dealt with the matter in a different way, aiitf he did right. “ If I was to 
afJirm to you that it is not true, you wouldn’t believe me, I suppose,” he 
said, without emotion, • 

“No; and I advise you to save yourself th^ trouble of lying. How 
would you have me believe you ? You told#ne yourself, not two hours 
ago, that in such cases a man of honour alwayg^^lenied. ” 

“I said it, and 1 repeat it. But you^vTill also admit that a man of 
honour may have been falsely accused.** , 

“No. No one has any interest in pointing you out as having been my' 
wife's lover. ” 

“How do you know that ? 1 have several enemies ; and I know of one, 
among others, who is very capable of having thought of this means of 
ridding himself of me Without exposing his person. Take notice, I beg of 
you, that 1 do not protest ; that 1 do not dispute it ; and even that I do 
not refuse to give yoxi satisfaction.** 

“ That is all I want. Let us go.*’ 

“ Presently. Hear me first ; 1 shall not be long. You have received, 
as I should judge, another letter from the j’ogue who, during the past 
tliree montlis, has not ceased denouiicijig your wife, and this time it lias 
pleased the rogue to point me out for your vimgeance. I have the right 
to ask if tliat letter is signed, and if it is, 1 can retjuire you to accompany 
me to the author so that I may be able to compel liim to admit, in your 
[ireseiice, that he has basely caliinmiatad me. I will compel him to do so, 

1 answer for that, and I will make him swallow his letter if he refuses the 
duel to the death which 1 shall proxiosc to him.” 

“Tlie letter is not signed.” 

“ Very avcH. Then I can only lay the fault on you, wlio^ivo credence 
to an anonymous accusation brought against mo by a base*villaii). And if 
you, yourself, did not seek a duel with me, I should demand satisfaction 
from you, since you insult me by supposing that I have deceived you — 
you wdio were my comrade, and almost my friend. ” 

“ Such treachery as that is of frequent occurrence in the society in 
which you live.” 

“ That may be ; but what would not be tolerated in any society is, 
that I should have made you narrate yoifr domestic troubles, as I did to- 
day, if I had caused them. To believe me guilty of so base an action, is 
to insult me, 1 repeat to you, and I don’t tolerate insults. So we will 
fight. ’* 

“ Good ! Find a second quickly, and let us be off.” 

“Excuse me; 1 have not tiiiished. 1 insist on telling you, before I 
follow you to the field, what 1 intend to do after th^ encounter. Yon;* 
meet me with the objection that I shall do nothing, as I can see that you 
are sure of killing me. Very well, I affirm to you that you wil> not kill 
me. You are expert with all arms, but I am even more skilful than you.” 

“ Wo will see about that,” said the sea captain, impatiently. 

“Yes, you will see. In«fact, I shall wound you; and when I have 
wounded you, to teach you not to suspect me of a villany, I shall take 
the trouble to prove to you that the accusation, which you accept bo 
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readilT) ia absurd, and that not only was I never your wife’s lover, but 
^at i never even saw her ihtny whole lifetime. Now I have said all L 
wish to say, and I am ready to follow you wherever you may please to 
lead me. Allow me merely to go and fine! a particular mend whom I wish 
to have for a second, for it is useless to divulge this affair, and I can rely 
on his discretion.” 

The whaleman ^seemed to hesitate a little. The captain’s peroration 
had made some impression on him ; but he was not the man to withdraw 
after having advanced so far, and he made a sign to Bernache to follow 
him. The chief engineer^did not care for appearances, and was not a 
ready talker, but ho was^Hfoi* lacking in common-sense, and he now risked 
a very wise observation. * 

“In your place, my old friend Crozou,” he said timidly, “before 
coming to blows with this gentleman, who is no more afraid than you ai e, 

I should ask him to do before the scrimmage, what he proposes doing 
after it.” 

“ What are you singing to me there ? ” growled the old sea-dog. 

“My song is easily understood. This gentleman declares that he has 
never seen or known your wife, and I would put my hand in the fire 
that he doesn’t lie. But since you refuse to believe the word of an officer, 
why don’t you beg of him to show you that he tolls the truth ? ” 

“I am curious to know how he would set about it,” said Crozon, 
while shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Why, it seems very simple to me,’’ replied the judicious engineer. 

“ Your wife knows nothing of what is going on, isn’t that so ? You never 
spoke to her about this gentleman ?” 

‘ ‘ No, what then ^ ^ , 

“ And she is at home, ill — ^not* able to go out. Consequently, she can- 
not have fftllow^ed you ” 

“No, a hundred times no.” 

“ Very well ; it seems to mo, that if w'e went to see her, all three of us, 
and if you told Jier tluit this gentleman was a comrade of yours, you would 
soon see by her face if 

“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Nointel, “I don’t know if your propo- 
sition will be accepted by Monsieur Crozon, but I absolutely refuse to 
submit myself to a test of that kind. I consider it beneath my dignity to 
play a comedy wffiich, moreover, would not produce the result you hope 
for Madame Crozon would certainly not display any emotion on seeing 
me, since I am absolutely unkn,own to her ; but Monsieur Crozon might 
think that she hid her impressions. It is not by such means as that 
that I propose convincing him — when I have given him the lesson which 
he deserves.” 

The captain had manceuvred with rare ability, and had calculated in 
advance the effect of his W'ords, which all tended to calm the furious 
hiisband, though they seemed to be uttered expressly to exasperate him 
more. However, the captain understood jealous people, from having 
associated with them ; and he said to himself that the more haughtily he 
Ipeceived the accusation brought against him by this lunatic, the greater 
would be the chance of bringing him to reason. The worst that could 
happen was to be forced to go ind fight, and the encounter did not frighten 
him, for he felt i)retty certain of woumling Crozon, and, con.9equcntly, 
putting him out of condition to kill his wife. Ho even asked himself if it 
would not be better for the affair to end like that. 
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But while he talked, a change was taking place in the husband’a 
thoughts. He began to reflect, and altijough it was hard for him to take 
a step backward, he was, nevertheless, struck w’ith the calmness and 
firmness that Nointel displayed. Finally he exclaimed : 

“You don’t like Bernache’s plan — you pretend that you have another 
w^hich will prove to me that 1 accuse you falsely. Tell me your plan, 
then.” 

“ What good would it do ? You wouldn’t agveelbo it.” 

“ Tell it me at all events.” 

“No. I would rather fight.” 

“ Because you know very welf that you WoiTldn’t convince me.” 

“ I should convince you perfectly. But to do that, I should need time, 
and you don’t seem disposetl to wait. As for me, I don’t care to wait 
either. Let us have done with it. Have you a vehicle below ? ” 

‘ ‘ Time ? How time ? Explain yourself. ” 

“You wish to know my idea, then? so be it; but admit that I am 
obliging. Well, if you were cool, I should ask you to show me the anony- 
mous letter you have just received. You offered a short time ago to show 
me the others, the old ones. You might very well let me sec that one.” 

“No doubt, and when you had seen it ? ” ^ 

“ When I had seen it, one of two things would happen : either I shdhld 
know the writing of your amiable correspondent, and, in that case, we 
would go together, without losing a minute, and force him to confess that 
ho had lied j or, X should not recognise it at once, and then I should com- 
mence an investigation, ami that investigation w'ould end, X am sure of it, 
by the discovery of the guilty one. It is one of my familiar enemies who 
has done this, and I have but three or foua I should do my best to find 
the author of the letter among those three or four, but, of course, ?t would 
take too long. Let us talk no more about it. ” 

Crozon still hesitated a little, and tlien abrui>tly puHe<l the letter from 
his pocket and held it out to Nointel, who, on glancing at it, (v^perienced 
the most acute sensation he had felt since the death of Julia d’Orcival. 
It is not every handwriting that has an individual cliaracter apparent at 
the first glance. For example, the running-hand used in ^’‘iisincss is all 
alike ; the English hand, learned by young girls at boardiu school, is the 
same ; but that of the anonymous letter w^as very large, greatly spread 
out, and extremely regular — a writing of the good old times. Nointel had 
))ut to look at it to make sure that it was not unknown to him ; only, ho 
failed to remember where and when he had se^n it. 

“ Well ? ” asked Crozon. 

“Well,” replied Nointel, without losing his coolness, “ I cannot name 
the author of this letter to you immediately, but I am almost certain tliat 
I shall soon knowwlioit comes from, especially if you allow me to read it.” 

“ Bead it— read it aloud. I have no secrets from Bemaclys.” 

The captain took the paper, held out to him by Crozon, and read it 
slowly, steadily, like a man who is trying to remember some past incident. 

The letter ran as fol low's : “The friend who writes to you regrets 
that he is not yet prepared to inform you where to find the child that 
your wife was secretly confined of six wrecks ago. This child was confided , 
by her to a nurse, who changed h^r residence just as the person who is 
looking for her, to render you a service, w'as on the point of discovering 
her. The mother had, no doubt, got wind of the search, and so arranged 
matters to prevent its success.- The nurse was warned, and has known 
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how to steal away ; but it Is known for certain ihat she has not left Paris, 
and she will ultimately be found. ” 

** Admit,'* said Nointol, ‘‘admit that your correspondent is a black 
villain, if he tells the truth. To denounce a guilty woman is cowardly, 
ignoble ; but he might pretend that duty obliges him to enlighten a 
deceived friend ; however, nothing obliges him to deliver up the child to 
you. If he knows your character, he must expect that you will kill it — 
that poor little bcin^' who is certainly quite innocent. He is, therefore, 
anxious to compel you to commit a crime." 

“Spare me your reflections, ” interrupted the whaleman, more moved 
than he wished to appear.* „ 

“If this is the object this man has in view," continued the captain, 
“ he deserves to be transported, and I would willingly charge myself with 
facilitating his voyage to Noumea. But I believe that he is boasting% I 
think he lies. He hasn’t found the child, because the child doesn’t exist. 
He has invented this story solely to get you into a condition of irritation, of 
which he expects to take advantage. What are his projects ? I don’t 
know ; but I suspect he wishes to employ you to rid him of somebody 
who is in his way. " 

“ Read ! but read then ! ” 

f “ This is where I was : ‘ While waiting till he can show you the living 
proof of your wife’s treachery, your friend to-day fulfills the promise that 
ho made you to designate her lover, or rather lovers, for there have been 
two.’" 

“If he keeps on he will finish by discovering a dozen," said Nointel 
sarcastically; and as he saw that this comment was not to Crozon’s liking, 
he continued: “ ‘ The first, the one who turned her aside from her duty, 
and w'ho was the father of her child, was a Polish adventurer named 
'V’^cnccslas Oolymiue. This man protended to be a noble, and attributed 
t( himself the title of count. He lived in the best society, and spent a 
d'‘al of money, but he was never anything but a swindler.”’ 

At this passage the captain stopped short, not because the statement 
ai tonished him— -he had always thought khat the letters returned by Julia 
t< Mademoiselle Lesterel came from Golymine — but because his memory, 
ail led by this statement, bad suddenly returned to him. He remembered 
ti at the liandwriting of this missive — that beautiful writing of the 
ei '^hteeuth century — was precisely like that of a note he had received a 
quarter of an hour before, a note in which Hon Jos^ yiinaiicas had in- 
icnried him that the Marchioness de Baraiicos did not receive that day. 
Nointel had that note in his pocket, and any one else would not liave failed 
to exhibit it, and show the husband the similarity of handwriting which 
left no doubt as to the personality of the anonymous informer; but 
Nointel, on this occasion, showed extraordinary coolness and presence of 
mind. He had needed but an instant to realise all the consequences of an 
immediate declaration : Crozon launching himself at once in pursuit of the 
Peruvian, challenging him to furnish his proofs ; in a word, upsetting all the 
capTbaiu’s combinations in detriment to the success of the investigation 
which had been so well commenced. lie needed but an instant to tell himself 
that it was a hundred times better to keep the secret of this discovery, 
which furnished him with a means of action against Simaneas, and only 
hand tJiat scoundrel over to Crozon’s s&ng arm, when the right morn eut 
had Arrived to finish with him. And so Nointel had the strength of mind 
to keep his secret, to smile, and to exclaim : Of course I the rogue who 
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writes to you has excellent reasons for denouncing Count Oolymine, The 
latter cairt contradict him, since he committed suicide last week.” 

“Yes, on the evening of the day before I arrived in Paris,” said the 
whaleman,* “ and the next day my wife had a nervous attack on learning 
of his death. Continue, I beg of you.” 

Said Nointel to himself : “I think I shall have some trouble in persuad- 
ing him that Madame Crozoii is immaculate, but 4ihat isn’t wliat 1 am 
after.” And he again resumed his perusal ; The self-styled Count Goiy- 
mine was obliged, some months ago, to leave Frlii^e, to escape from his 
creditors, and liis relations .with your wife cea^sed ift that time. They were 
not renewed on his return to Paris, where he has just come to an end like 
all scamps of his sort, by voluntarily killing himself.’ 

“ All scamps of his sort,” thought Nointel ; “the sentence is a master- 
piece wiitten as it is by that sharper from across the ocean.” 

“ Head on to the end,” thundered the sailor. 

“Very Avillingly,” replied the captain, softly. “‘They were not 
renewed because your wife liad taken another lover.* — Oood ! 1 com- 
meiico to understand. — ‘This lover was as careful to conceal his in- 
trigue as the Pole had been to publish liis.*^''J’hat is well thought 

of! — ‘The friend who writes to you! ’ He holds his formulaj^— 

‘ The friend wlio writes to you had great trouble in discovering 
these goings-on.’ — I readily believe it. — ‘ Neverthclobs, he succeeded, 
and now he is sure of the fact.’ — Ah ! I am curious to know how he * 
w’ent to work to acquire this certainty; but he does not explain 
himself on the point, still to resume : ‘ He hastens then to tell you 
tliat the man who has dishonoured you is an ex-cavalry officer, who left 
the service to lead a scandalous life. He m^kes a profession of seducing 
married women, and takes pleasure in causing trouble in households.’ — 
That’s a life-like portrait, ’’exclaimed Nointel, again pausing in his perusal. 
“If 1 am in question, as I suspect, I declare that your anonymojis fiiend 
is simply an imbecile. But let us see the end : ‘This Lovelace' is named 
Henri Nointel. He resides at, No. 125 Rue d’ Anjou, and goes every 
afternoon to his club.’ 8o this man is absolntcly determined tliat you 
shall exterminate me without losing an instant. I am surprised that ho 
(lid not also indicate a w^ay of assassinating me without running any risk. 
Bat, no— he coniines himself to this fine appreciation: ‘This Nointel is 
universally liated and despis(.*d. Whoever rids Parisian soemty of this 
man will have the approbation of all liouest pepple. No judges could be 
found to condemn him.’ Ho ! ho ! that conclusion very much resembles 
an incitement to murder. Is that all ? There is a postscript ; ‘ The in- 
vestigation is pursued. As soon as the nurse’s new residence is 

known, your friend will notify you. His task will then be accomplished, 
and he will make himself known.’ Good, this time it’s complete, and I’m 
duly warned. Here is the letter, my dear fellow,” said tiie captain, 
presenting the accusing document to Crozon. 

“ Try, at least, to justify yourself,” exclaimed the latter. • 

“ 1 sha’n’t attempt to do so. If you are blinded by jealousy to such a 
point that you seriously entertain sneh absurdities, you who know my 
character, having lived with mo intimately at an age ■^hen a man doesn’t 
dissimulate anything, if you lend fHith to such stupid calumnies, all that I 
(5buld say to you would be to no purpose, I prefer to repeat to you that I 
am subject to your orders. Let^us fight, since you wish it. I hope •that 
you won’t kill me. I even hope*that later on you will recover from your 
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prejudices, and that you, will tlieu think of chastising the wretch who, ou 
the pretext of rendering yon a service, insults yon in each line of that 
odious note. ‘Your wife has had a lover,’ that’s all he knows how to say. 
And 1 swear to you, if I were married and a man wrote to me in that style, 
I should have no rest till I had run him through,” 

“Name him then,” said the whaleman, somewhat sJiakon by this 
simple speech. ^ ^ 

“I will jifime him to you, rest easy ; I will name him to you before ho, 
on his side, has indicated the locality where that pretended child, which 
has never been born, iA^^dclden.” 

“ AVhy don’t you name him now, if you have recognised his writing ? ” 

“I have not recognised it,” said Nointel, boldly ,* but I am dete.sicd 
by people who liave never written to me. I know them exceedingly well, 
tliosc ]>eople. I suspect two or three, and T shall find a way of pi ocuring 
a few lines of their writing. I shall not even need to compare tlicjii ; the 
writing which you have just shown me is impressed on my niemorj^ Only, 

I warn you that I sbull not leave you the satisfaction of treating that cur 
as he deserves. I reserve myself the pleasure of cuffing him, in tlio first 
place, and of spitting him afterwards, if it be possible to bring him to the 
duelling-ground. But I am amusuig myself with making projects, and we 
lo4e precious time. The days are very short in the month of Febr uary ; 
and if we prolong our chat, wo shall be obliged to delay our allair till 
to-morrow. ” 

“ It is too late already. One coubln’t see to cut one’s throat,” the chief 
engineer hastened to say. “Besides, 1 am of opinion that there is no such 
hurry about it. ” 

“What?” growled Crozo^^, “you too, Bernache ! yon set yoursedf 
against me ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t .sot myself against you, but I find that this gentleman says some 
very sensible thixigs. In tlio first place, a man who denounces any one 
without diguing his name is necessarily a rascal. And it’s plain enough to 
see what Inj w^ants, the dog. He has a spite against Monsieur Nointel, 
and he counts on your killing him. Ho must have heard that you are a 
rager, and that you handle all arms W’eil. \iid he is anxious for yon to 
settle the alTair, for he is careful to tell you where you will find tliis 
gentleman — the place, the hour, and all.” 

“Oh, he know's my habits,” said the caidain, laughing. “He know 
that I should \>e here between four and five. But lie didn’t know that 1 
had given Crozon an appoii^tmcnt here, for doesn’t suspect that we are 
old comrades. His combination is at fault in that respect. And it is 
quite natural. The rascal couldn’t divine that thirteen years ago I em- 
barked with Crozon on the ‘ Jf^emic.’ It was because he wasn't aw^are of 
that particular that he risked laying this trap for both of us.” 

Nointel spoke with so easy an air, his tone was so frank, his huignage 
so plain, that the intractable whaleman, in spite of himself, took tlie road 
to sensible reflections. He looked alternately at the captain and at liis 
friend Bernache, and it was easily divined what was taking place in his 
head. After a somewffiat long pause, he said, abruptly : 

“.Nointel, will ydu give me your word of honour that you liave never 
seeit my wif e ? ” » 

Nointel remained ns cool as a sea of ice, and, weighing his words, re- 
pliedr: “ My dear Crozon, if you had commenced by asking for my w ord 
1 W'ould have given it willingly. But we lia\'e passed that point. For 
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half >aii“hour you have been accusing me of very villaiious things and doubt- 
ing my sincerity. 1 have endured from you what I would not have put 
up with from any one else. So you can liardly be surprised if I don’t obey 
a summons swear. You mi^ht not believe in my word of honour, and 
in that case you would seriously ofieiid me. I prefer not to expose my- 
self to such a misfortune. Remember, too, that you regretted having put 
faith in an oath made under similar circumstances—- * 

*‘By my sister-in-law ! That isn’t the same tning at all. Women 
arc not scnipuloua about swearing falsely. But you, Nointel, I take you 

for a man of iionour, and if you would ” 

“ Y'es, but I won’t.” 

Very w'cll,” exclaimed the sailor, now convinced by so much firmness, 

“ merely affirm to me that it isn’t true ; that 30 U are not ” 

“Madame Cimon’s lover. But, my dear fellow, I have been doing 
nothing else ever since I came into this room,” said No inteb .bursting into 
laughter. 

This time the whaleman was vanquished. The blood rushed to his 
face, the tears came to his eyes, his lips trembled, and he finished by ex- 
tending his big hand to Noiiitel, who prcsscii.it, and by saying in a 
choking voice: “1 suspected you. 1 was mad. You fuustn’t be angry 
with me. 1 am so WTctchcd. ” • 

“At last!” exclaimed the captain, “I again find you such as you 
formerly 'were. I be angry with you, my dear Crozon ! Oh ! dear no. I 
ym'i too much to have any rancour against you. And I have already 
to 7 'gotten all tJie.t lins just taken place here. There is but one thing that 
I remember— the w rituig of that scoundrel who almost brought me face to 
face with an old comrade with a .sword or pistol in hand, and I tell you 
that he shall paj dearly for his villany,” 

“Do you '.vish his letter to assist you in ilnding him ? ” 

Nointel vias <lying with the desire to say yes. That letter would have 
become a terrible weapon in his hands against Simancas ; Jjift he con- 
trolled himself, for he felt the ^necessity of not going too fast with this 
stormy husband, and .so he replied miickly : “Thanks for no longer inis- 
trnsting mo ; but keep the Ictu r. 1 will ask you for it when I have found 
my rogue ; or rather, I shall beg you to bo present at the explanation I 
shall have with him, and ])lacc it under his nose as a proof of his infamy. 
Permit me, nov’", to thank Monsieur Bernache also. It is partly to his 
intervention that I am indt^bted for not having my throat cut by an old 
friend. I beg him to belie » c that I am henclforth under obligations to 
him, and that he can count on me under all circumstances, 

The engineer stammered a few imlite words, but Nointel' did not need 
that he should explain himself more clearly. He plainly realised that the 
deepest, sympathies of chat w orthy man were his for all time to come. 
And the conquest of M. Bernache w as not to be disdained, for he exercised 
a certain amount of influence over Crozon, and the captain nad not yet 
(loiK! w itli tlie whaleman. He w jis, on the contrary, anxious to see Jiim 
often, in the interest of Berthe Lesterel and her unfortunate sister, who 
reiunincd exposed, the one to the violence of her husband, the other to the 
in.sults of lier brother-iii-law’. Crozon, temporarily Calmed, might at any 
moment bo taken with a new’ outburst of fury, brought about by a fresh 
denunciation. He might also launch into some imprudent course, and 
invohmtury aggravate the charge which still rested on Berthe. Nointel 
wub fully deternmicd not to reletise his hold upon him, ami he began w'ith- 
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out further delay to ivork him — that was the word which came to his 
mind, and it very well expressed his intentions. 

My dear comrade,” he continued, in the most affectionate tone, “since 
there no longer remains a cloud between us, I can now talk to you with 
open heart. It is my opinion that you have been the victim of an abomin- 
able machinatic^. This rogue who has written to you has amused 
himself by poisoning j our existence, and that of Madame Crozon. ” 

“ Why ?” asked the whaleman, whose face became clouded ; “ I have 
no enemies — at least ip f aris.” 

“ That is to say, tliVtJ yop don’t know of any. But a man often has 
secret enemies. However, this fellow has perhaps some motive of hatred 
against Madame Crozon. There are towards in tlie world who revenge 
themselves on a woman because she has disdained their homage. ” 

“ If that had been the case, Mathilde would have named this wretch 
to me. Her justification would have been all prepared.” 

“ You don’t reflect that by naming him she would oblige you to fight 
with him. Even to defend herself against an unjust accusation an honest 
woman doesn’t expose the life of the husband she loves,” 

‘ “ She loves ! ” repeated the sailor, shaking his head. 

/‘But, come,” continued Nointcl, without paying attention to this 
expression of a doubt, which he shared, “ it is not like that that I look at 
the situation. Your anonymous correspondent, in my opinion, has no 
grudge either against yourself or Madame Crozon, but against some 
others. ” 

‘ ‘ Against whom, then ? ” 

“ Against me, in the first place. It is evident that I am in his way, 
and that not being able .to suppress me himself, he thought of having me 
suppressed by you, my dear Crozon.” 

“ I’liat’a possible, but— it isn’t you alone whom he accuses.” 

“No, and it’s precisely for that reason that 1 am almost sure of what I 
advance. If you will listen attentively to me, you will see how every- 
thing hangs ‘logically together. The other one is Count Golymine, whom 
I knew by sight and reputation, and I am anxious to toll you, knowing 
as I do the life he led, that it is almost impossible that he ever met 
Madame Crozon. He lived in a society of interlopers in which lie must 
have attached himself to numerous scoundrels, capable of writing anony- 
mous letters, and of perpetrating a hundred other infamous deeds. Sup- 
pose that one of these scoii^ndrels was interested in making away with a 
dangerous accomplice, and that accomplice was Golymine. Suppose, 
again, that this scoundrel was a foreigner ; it is quite possible, since 
Golymine wasn’t a Frenchman. All foreign adventurers form a sort of 
freemasonry among themselves, and if the aforesaid scoundrel was an 
American, for instance, he may have met you in Brazil, in Mexico, in 
Peru, in California, or at least have heard of you in those countries. 
Now, wherever you are known, you have the reputation of being a man 
whefee eyes don’t trenible, as you sailors say. It is known that you are 
not of a temper to submit to an outrage, that you have often fought, and 
that you have always killed or wounded your adversary. It is also 
known — don’t get angry if I tell you the truth — it is known that you are 
of a violent disposition, and, that it Itas sometimes happened you have 
acted without reflection. 

Crbzon made a movement, but said not a word. Evidently ho admitted 
to himself that the captain’s estimate was correct. 
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“On these indications,** continued Nointel, “my rogue constructed 
an ingenious plan. He thought to himself that by denouncing the Pole, 
he wt>uld make you a sort of executor of lofty— no, of low — deeds ; that, 
listening to your anger alone, you would, without informing yourself, 
without admitting of any explanation^ go and attack this self-styled 
count, and that you would kill him right out, either in a duel or other- 
wise. That is precisely what he wished ; and to atiliin that end, it 
mattered very little to him if he calumniated a wonSan. 

“That’s a romance you are relating to me,” i^id the husband, with a 
somewhat incredulous air. “An accomplice of Pole’s — accomplice in 
what ? This Pole was a chief of brigands, therf 

“I won’t swear that he wasn’t, and I am certain that he had a multi- 
tude of misdeeds on his conscience.** 

“And it happens that this accomplice knows me ! — that he knows I*m 
married ! You suppose too many things. And then, why didn’t he com- 
mence by designating tliis Golymine to me ? Why would he have waited, 
before naming him to me, till I had returned to Paris and Golymine was 
dead ?” 

The objection certainly had some merit, but it did not embarrass the 
captain for a moment. “ That’s very simple,’^be said^ “He did not 
denounce the Pole in the first letter, which you received at San FranciiSco, 
because you might, before returning to France, have written to a friend 
begging him to make inquiries, and because this friend would have answered 
you that the accusation was wanting in common-sense. The amiable 
Icnavc who set this trap reserved the great stroke for your return. He 
reckoned on the effect of surprise and rage, and did not intend to give you 
time for reflection. Let us now examine tlis facts which followed, and you 
will see that everything explains itself marvellously well. By a singular 
chance — life is full of such chances — ^Golymine commits suicide, note this 
point, at the house of a woiuan whom he adored, for he killed himself 
tiecauso she refused to follow him abroad. More proof th^'d;lie count 
did not occupy himself about Madame Crozon. There is Golymine dead, 
tluiii. Your rascal of a correspondent has nothing more to fear from him. 
What does he do next ? You arrived in Paris — on what day ?” 

“ On Tuesday.” 

“And the Pole committed suicide on Monday ; that is the way of it. 
The anonymous correspondent must have been informed of your arrival, 
which lie no doubt watched for. Nevertheless, ho waits until Saturday 
before writing to you. He collects his thoughts, ho asks himself what 
advantage he could draw from these ignoble combinations. The machine 
was set up ; but it could not gviiid Golymine — Golymine was dead ; still 
it could serve some other purpose. Your vagabond said to himself that 
there was another man who walked the streets of Paris whose presence 
troubled him almost as much as Golymine’s had done, and that he could 
rid himself of this man by launching you against him. He resorts to 
additional subterfuge ; he keeps up your anger by that ridiculous story 
about the child, which, allow me to say so, my dear Crozon, you ought 
not to have heeded. He leaves you for three days to stew in your own 
juice — excuse the expression ; Monsieur de Bismairck applied it to us 
Parisians. And, finally, when bethought the proper hour had come to 
let the storm loose, he denounced me — the troublesome man number two, 
and he was very careful to tell you that you would find me at thg club 
between four and five o’clock. • He chose a day on which”he knew 1 ^ould 
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be here. He foresaw all that would tak^ pkce : your immediate visit, a 
duel rendered inevitable by violence on your part, and he knew besides that 
I am not very patient. And you see, my dear fellow, that the wretch’s 
^calculations were correct. If ne knew that we were at this moment united 
in conference with the honourable Monsieur Bemache, your second, he 
wduld rub his hands and laugh in his beard. Fortunately, he didn’t 
divine that we had l<)ng known each other, and that we should come to an 
explanation before we fought.** 

‘‘ One could not talk Wetter,** said the worthy engineer, enthusiastically, 
Noin tel having just collH^ymcntetl him adroitly. “ Crozon, my old fellow, 
you have only one thing to <fo, that is to embrace the captain, in the first 
place, and your wife next.** 

Crozon was evidently touched, but he was not yet convinced, and this 
showed itself plainly in his reply : “ Yes,” he munniircd, “ that might bo 
— J ask no better than to believe you — and yot there are points in your 
reasoning which I don’t understand. Explain to mo why the letter 
denounces Golymine. He*s dead. The villain who wrote the note had 
nothing more to fear from that Pole. What use was it speaking of him ? 
And, since he accuses you, you who are living, you whom he wishes to put 
out of the way, why doesn’t he also accuse 3 'ou of being the father of the 
cliild rx 

** Because the accusation W'ould be too absurd ; because it would not 
agree with the invention of a child hidden with a nurse who is being 
tracked throughout Paris, and who goes from house to house to escape 
the man who is after her. Tn good faith, do you suppose that if I was 
the father I should not have taken better precautions ? I am well 
enough off to put such a child' in safety, either in the provinces or abroad. 

I should even* have had heart enough to bi’ing it up in my own home. And 
the anonymous writer knows that I live in the broad light of day ; that 
I have never hidden my weaknesses. So he has attributed the paternity 
to Golyimne, who is not here to defend himself. But the child doesn’t 
exist, and has never existed. That stqry was only imagined, to exas- 
perate you all the more. I have already told you so. You might also ask 
me why your correspondent did not bring me on the scene at the very 
first. Nothing prevented him from writing to you at San Francisco that 
Madame Crozon had had two lovers instead of one. You were certainly 
auite capable of killing two ; but, you see, three months ago this man 
aidn*t occupy himself witjli me. The hatred he bears me has originated 
quite recently. ” 

** You know him then ! ” exclaimed the whaleman. 

“ I think I know him, but I am not yet absolutely certain of it. He has 
never written to me. It is necessary that I should procure a few lines of 
his writing, and that requires a little time, for I have but few opportuni- 
ties of meeting him. In a case like this, nothing must be done rashly, 
in order to avoid false steps. Grant me a delay and let me act as 1 think 
beat. I am sure of succeeding, and I will force this mean follow to con- 
fess Ixifore yoii that he has lied.” 

Crozon was silent. It could be seen in his face that he still licsitatcd 
between doubt and confidence. It was confidence which prevailed. 

** Very well ! ” he said bluntly, “take^this letter. *It is better for you to 
have it in your pocket to confound that bandit as soon as you have your 
proof. I only beg of you to act quickly. The day on which you demon- 
strate to me that he calumniated my wife, you will give me back my life,'* 
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This tims, Kointel did not nesd to be begged to take the letter offered 
him by the whaleman, for he felt that the offer was made without reserve. 
He put Don Jose Simancas^ composition into his pocket-book, which had 
become a i^ore-house for convictihff wrticles* for it already contained the 
sleeve-button found by Madame Majors ; and then to recompense M, 
Crozon for his conduct, he said to him : 

^^Now, my dear comrade, , that all the misunderstading has been 
cleared away, I can very well accept, if agreeable lib you, the proposition 
made to me by Monsieur Bemache at the outset^of this interview, when I 
was not disposed to submit to .proofs. Will it j;>leaB6 you to present me 
to Madame Crozon ? lam ready to accompany you to her residence.** 

The whaleman became pale, but with delight. Nointel forestalled him 
in a desire which he had not dared to express, but which he was very 
anxious for at heart, since he replied in an agitated voice: Thanks. 
You are a good fellow. You have divined that 1 am still not quite cured. 
Come.” 

To tell tlie truth, Nointel would gladly have dispensed with this visit 
to Madame Crozon, and if he offered to furnish the husband this proof of 
liis innocence, it was merely in a spirit of oharity, for an introduction 
under such circumstances did not amuse him. But he^ took pity on the 
sufferings of this poor jealous Crozon, and especially on those of hi& un- 
fortunate wife. He said to himself that after this decisive proof the 
whaleman would finally calm himself and give up the ferocious idea of 
massacring his wife and child. And then he thought that a day might 
come when as the friend of Caston Darcy he would congratulate himself 
on being on visiting terms with Berthe Leat<?rer8 sister. He hoped by 
this means to learn that which he was npw ignorant of ; to gather fresh 
information which would aid him in defending the prisoner at Saint- 
Lazare. But what precautions would have to be taken — what caution 
would have to be observed to serve the cause of the younger sister without 
injury to the cider one ! The captain did not conceal from Jiimself the . 
difficulties of the new situation, still he approached tlicm ^ily. Diplo- 
macy had no more terrors for him than war. 

As for Crozon, his mind was not yet freed from gloomy tlioughts. He 
was somewhat in the condition of a man who, having fallen into water/ 
icgains his feet just as respiration is about to fail him. He felt relievedt 
but was not yet sure of his foothold, and was afraid of sinking again. 
Nevertheless, hope returned to him, and he began to dimly see the possi- 
bility of a happy settlement ; and as this furious fellow, in spite of his 
faults, was an excellent man, at heart, he was anxious to be able to embrace 
his wife and his former comrade, in accordance with the advice pre- 
maturely given him by his., friend Bernache. 

The latter was overwhelmed with joy, and from the bottom of his heart 
he blessed the captain who had so victoriously preached peace. And, in 
truth, it would have been difficult to have pleaded bettet than Nointel 
had done. A great many lawyers would have envied him his concise 
reasoning, and his dexterous management of a case. It did not contle from 
professional skill ; but from tact, from a knowledge of human nature, 
qualities which are acquired elsewhere than at the«bar, and which are not 
very rare with intelligent miliary officers. Nointel was deserving of til 
the more credit for his able discourse, as he believed only a part of wh^i 
he said. Thus, he was sincere in affirming that the anonvmous corra- 
X)ondent denounced the enemies whom he was interested in ridding himself 
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of by the hand of the whaleman. On that point he h^ no doubt, sinoe he 
knew that the informer was Simancas ; but he talked in opposition to his 
own convict^pns when he insisted that Madan^e Crozon had never failed 
in her duties, for he thought, on the contrary, that she had been a/Jquainted 
with the 1?oIe, and that a child had been born. That was the weak side 
of the defence, and the captain-advocate had performed a prodigy in 
obtaining from thfc husband -judge a provisional acquittal. 

However, this success was nothing compared to that he had achieved 
in obtaining the letter fro^ Don Jos^ without asking for it. He held this 
Peruvian scoundrel now^kfipd he promised himself not to spare him. He 
perceived all the meshes ot die plot laid by the rogue who had, in the first 
place, premeditated the killing of Golymine by M. Crozon, and who 
suddenly delivered of Golymine, had turned against Nointel, because he 
wished to prevent the latter from introducing himself into the society of 
the marchioness. The rascal looked upon Madame de Barancos as a gold 
mine, which he wished to work to his profit, and he would not suffer a 
stranger to embarrass liim in his work by prowling about his lode. 

** The affair was well conceived,*’ said the captain to himself, as he 
descended the stairs of the club-house with M. Crozon and the engineer. 
“Simancas wrote to me that the marchioness would hot receive to-day, 
simply because he wished Crozon to find me at the club. At the present 
moment he is congratulating himself on having maiireuvred so cunningly, 
and hopes very much to learn to-morrow that I have received a good 
sword-thrust, which has settled mo for ever. He does not suspect that he 
has just furnished me with a means of ruining him, and does not await 
the waking up which I have in store for him.” 

A cab stood at the door, the^cab which was to have carried the two 
adversaries and their seconds to the duelling-ground. Nointel could not 
suppreseT a smile as he took his seat, for he found therein an entire arsenal ; 
a box of pistols, a pair of foils, minm the buttons, and two broad-swords 
of huge proportions. 

“ The deuCe ! ” said he to the whaleman, who took a place by his side, 
“I see that one or the other of us wouldn’t have returned. Really, my 
dear fellow, we have done better to come to an explanation. To die by 
the hand of a comrade, would have been too hard. And we shall have a 
much bettor occasion for a brush when I have discovered the vagrant who 
wrote to you. We will kill him, eh ? ” 

“ It is I who will kill him,” growled Crozon. 

“Or I. I have as good a L'ight as you to send that vagabond to the 
other world. If you like we will draw lots to see who shall fight him — 
admitting that ho will consent to fight, for this informer is no doubt a 
coward.” 

“ If he refuses, I will blow his brains out.” 

“ Hem 1 he would only have his deserts, but then there is the Assize 
Court.” “ 

Hointel soon regretted having pronounced those words, for M. Crozon’s 
face suddenly changed. He commenced thinking again about bis sister- 
in-law whona.he had in a measure forgotten. “Yes,” he said with a 
gloomy air, “ the assizes, where tliey send murderers to he tried. Berthe 
Lest4rel will soon be there as a culprit, ard my wife“will be called there 
as a witness. All France will know that Jacques Crozon has married the 
sister of a jade. ” 

This change was so sudden that Nointel, taken unawares, was at a loss 
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for this first time. He could tHmk of nothing to say in reply, and the 
sailor quickly became excited in talking of this family trouble. 

Ah ! look here, Nointel,” he exclaimed, “ when I think of what that 
wretched girl has done, all my anger and all my suspicions return— no, 
not all ; I 4)elieve that you have been calumniated — but I say to myself 
that Mathilde and Berthe are both of the same blood— and that they have 
no doubt both fallen— that is why they sustain each otl^sr. The woman 
whom Berthe killed had been the mispress of that Foie — ^it was you who 
told me so.” 

“Oh ! oh !” thought the captain, “he burllsj^ the brute; if 1 don’t 
interfere, he will divine everything.” . , ^ 

“And that scene which I saw with my own eyes,” continued Crozoii, 
growing more and more animated ; “ my wife taken with an attack when 
her sister read an account of the suicide in the newspaper ” 

“ The account of a suicide might very well provoke an attack with a 
nervous woman,” interrupted Nointel. “And, really, my dear fellow, 1 
think you give way to your imagination for very trilling reasons. If it 
were necessary to attach importance to all the events in life, and to recon- 
cile them and draw conclusions from them, one would end by becoming 
mad. You have just seen for yourself that* appearances are deceitful. 
You accused me a little while ago; now, however, you no longer acepse 
mo ; and, with still 'greater reason, you must not put faith in fortuitous 
coincidences. But since you speak of Madame Crozou’s illness, permit 
me to ask how you intend to introduce me. Of course, I will do whatever 
you lilease. But I think it necessary to be cautious with a suffering 
woman and not submit her to a test of theatrical effect, which, be- 
sides, might frustrate your object.” 

Crozon did not say a word. He waS ruminating over his doubts, 
However, the obliging Bornache came to the captain’s help. * “My 
faith ! ” exclaimed that worthy man, addressing himself to his friend, 
“ in your place, I should merely say to my wdfe : Here is Captain 
Noiutel, whom I formerly knew when I was second officer >n board the 
‘J^rtAmie,’ and whom I have just found again in Paris. He is a good 
fellow. [ hope we shall again see him often, Und I introduce him to you. 
What is the use of inventing stories? The truth is always the best, and 
you will know just as well what to believe, since you are bound to try 
that means. As for me, I should fall back on the gentleman’s declaration.’* 

“I don’t doubt him,” said Crozon, quickly. “ But Nointel under- 
stands me, I am sure of it,' I wish to take ^ friend who assists me and 
advises me to my house — you are not married, you others — you are not 
jealous — ^you don’t know what it is to live alone with a woman whom one 
adores and suspects. Ten times a day I pass from love to rage. There 
are moments when I control myself, so as not to fall at Mathilde’s knees. 
There are others when I am seized with a desire to wring her neck. I 
remain for hours together looking at her, without speaking to her — and 
she, she passes all her time weeping. It will change — it must change — 
but I feci that I am not yet sufficiently sure of mys^f, or her — whiles if I 
had a man there to encourage me oy his words— by words such as 
Nointel knows how to find — 1 think I should soon be cured. You, Ber- 
nache, you are devoted to me like a brother, but you have passed three- 
quarters of your life in the boildr-room of a ship, and it is not there that 
a fellow learns how to understand women — or to talk well— you would 
try to calm me, and all you wquld say would only exasperate me.’* " 
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“ That ia very possible,” said Bemache, with a good laugh. “I don't 

understand much about these tricks ; whereas the captain V 

“The captain is quite at your service, my dear Crozon,” interrupted 
Nointel ; “ and I am delighted to see that you have full confidence in me. 
Monsieur Bernachc is right. Present me as an old friend. I am yours in 
every sense of the term, and I will prove it to you. Permit me, however, 
to say to you that I shall not imjwse myself on Madame Crozon ; and 
before going to your house again, I should like to be certain that my 
'.isits are agreeable to h,?r. She is ill, you ha ve told me ? ” 

“ Yes — to-day, hovreyer, she is better. She had just got up when I 
came out.” • 

“ You will ask her, I hope, if she wishes to receive me.” 

“Oh, she won’t refuse. Since her sister has been arrested, she gives 
no expression to her will. It is only with great trouble that I force a 
word from her. ” 

“ Poor woman ! what wouldn’t I give to carry her some good news 
some day — and it isn’t impossible that it will happen. I told you just 
now that I knew the examining magistrate who is entrusted with 
Mademoiselle Lestcrel’s affair — he is an excellent man, and I know that 
he interests himself in the accused, that he would be happy to find her 
innocent. I will see him, and if matters change in appearance, I shall 
be informed of it. ” 


“They won’t change. Berthe is guilty,” muttered the whaleman. 
“ It will be bettor not to speak' of her to Mathildc.” 

“ Quite so, as for the time being there is nothing new. But the cab is 
stopping j have we arrived ? ” 

'Nointel said this in the mw,t natural tone possible, although he knew 
that t^e whaleman lived in the Rue Caumartin. Darcy had t(jld liim so. 
But as he had already entered the cab when Crozon gave the driver 
the address, he was not supposed to know it, and he did not neglect to 
play this little comedy which was destined to confirm the jealous hus- 
band in liis^good inclinations. 

“ Yes,” replied Crozon; “Hive here-^on the fourth floor. You are 
no doubt better lodge<l than I am. Bemache, my boy, you can carry all 
this old iron back with you.” 

Bemache understood that his friend wished to rid himself of his com- 


pany ; and, as he was naturally very discreet, he Iiastened to take leave 
of the captain, who heartily granted him a firm grasp of tlio hand. 

“A pretty duty he imposes on me, this sea-dog,” said Nointel to him- 
self as lie went upstairs at Crozon’s side. “ And I shall often have to 
return here to preserve harmony in his household. I shall finish by hav- 
ing to play rough with him. Oh, Gaston ! if you only knew what my 
friendship for you will cost me ! ” 

The door of the room was opened by a housekeeper whom the cap- 
tain looked at with some interest ; he knew that she had been called be- 
fore the ma^etrate on the day that Mademoiselle Lesterel had been 
arrested, and he was not sorry to be able to study the physiognomy of 
this ser\’'ant who would play a part in the judicial proceedings. But 
Crozon did not give him the time to examine it. He ushered him into the 
parlour, furnished with Utrecht velvet, where Darcy had shortly before 
been received, and the captain suddenly found himself in presence of 
Madame Crozon, who was reclining on a lounge. He thought that the 
-msband opened the interview thus intentionally, and he was perhaps 
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not mistaken. But the tost turned in his favour, and passed off well. 
The sick woman, on seeing him, manifested some surprise, as she had not 
expected the sudden A^isit of a stranger, but her manner was so natural 
that her husband’s physiognomy at once expressed the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. It needed but little more to have made him throw himself upon 
Nointel’s neck ; and, judecd, in the fulness of his joy be forgot the re- 
commendation that he himself had just addressed to his former comrade 
as well as his prejudices against Berthe. * 

After having named and presented Kointcl to his wife, who remained 
somcAvliat indilferent, lie added; “My dear M^lylde, I am sure that 
you will kindly rccciA’^e my friend Nointel wJ^icaThe comes again to sec 
you, for he knows Monsieur Darcy, the investigating magistrate, and he 
may sometimes be able to bring you news of your sister.” Carried away 
by a sort of enthusiasm, the reassured jealous husband thus launched forth 
a sentence v hich troubled both Kointel and Madame Crozon. 

The captain had anticipated everything except this declaration, and 
he was not at all prepared to explain to Berthe Lestt^rel's sister his rela- 
tions with the Darcys. Still he put a good face on the matter. He had, 
on entering, assumed the gracious manner of a visitor w’ho is about to be 
introduced to a lady ; and he noAV assumed tEe air a man who is 
obliged to approach a painful subject ; but he did not lose his self-pqs- 
session. Madame Crozoii showed much less coolness. iSince the arrest 
of Berthe, this was the first time in which the terrible whaleman had 
spoken kindly to her. Ho Avho had cursed the prisoner every day now 
seemed to interest himself in her. He also smiled at his wife, and the 
poor woman, accustomed to see him in a menacing mood, asked herself 
what could be the cause of this sudden transfiguration. 8he was ignor- 
ant of what had just taken place bctw'cen *Crozon ^and Nointel, but she 
knew that the inagistrate was the uncle of the M. Darcy Avliom Berthe 
had brought to see her and who had offered to protect her against her 
liusband’a fury. Something told her tliat the friend of the uncle was pro- 
bably the friend of the nephew, and that this captain whom shc'liad never 
heard of before was disposed, lik® Gaston, to defend the weak. But she so 
greatly felt the peril of her position that she dared not risk either a word 
or gesture. Her eyes alone spoke. She looked attentively at both 
"NTointel and Crozeii, trying to detect on their faces the secret of their real 
intentions. 

^'oiritel divined the anguish of the suspected Avoman, who feared fall- 
ing into a trap, and he did liis best to reassnrejier. “ Madame,” he said 
to her in that tone of frankness wdiich had alreatly persuaded the wdiale- 
nian, “I do, in fact, knoAV Monsieur Roger Darcy, and I am especially 
intimate with his nephew. I dare not promise you that my relations Ai ith 
the magistrate Avill allow me to be of use to Mademoiselle Lest^rel, but I 
can assure you that Gaston Darcy and I interest ourselves deeply in her 
Avelfare, and that there is nothing we W’ouhl not do to restore her to you.” 

This opening inspired Madame Cfipzon with confidence. Her features 
relaxed, tears of joy trickled down her pale cheeks, and her lips wur- 
itiured her thanks. The captain obsexwed all this while he was talking. 
He studied her, and, as he was a physiognomist, he quickly discovered the 
sentiments which sAvayed this wounded heart, and understood this weak 
and sensitive character. He caiighf a glimpse of the history of this orphan, 
niarried to a man she did not love, whom she could not love, struggling in the 
first place against the inclinations of an ardent nature, against tlie dafigers 
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of loneliness, reposing all her affection upon her sister, an ardent affection 
such as her liusbaud had not been able to inspire in her, and finally suc- 
cumbing to the consequences of one of those incidents in Parisian life 
which connect two beings, one of whom seems to have been brought into 
the world expressly to bring misfortune upon the other. She ha<l no doubt 
long resisted the seductions of that man Golymine ; but, once the fault 
comiiiittcd, she^had surrendered herself to the current of passion, closing 
her eyes so as not to^see the abyss towards which this current was sweeping 
her. Then the awakening had come — a frightful awakening, at tlie bottom 
of a precipice.* Abandthiod by her lover, wounded in the person of Berthe, 
she had lost all hop6, tJid awaited death ; and, indeed, if she trembled 
still, it was certainly not fof herself. 

“ The child exists,” said Noiutel to himself. “ Mademoiselle Lcstt^.vel 
knows that it exists ; it was perhaps to save it that she compromised lier- 
self, and it was certainly to recover Madam Crozon's letters tliat she went 
to the ball at the opera house. Madame Crozon cannot be ignorant of tlie 
fact that Berthe has sacrificed herself, and she finds lierself face to face 
with the dreadful alternative of allowing her sister to be oondemnod, or of 
(leliv(‘ring up her child to the vengeance of her husband. With such a 
situation as that, a drama would run for a hundred nights I Aiid it 
devolves on me to arrange a settlement which shall satisfy everybody. 
An agreeable task, certainly ! This is what comes of making friends ! 
The deuce take Darcy, who has got himself into this scrape ! It is neces- 
sary, however, that I should get him out of it, and I have but one means : 
to prove that Madame de Barancos killed Julia. When the magistrate 
holds her he will release Mademoi.selle Lestbrel, without requiring iicr to 
tell liim what she went to the box for, and, above all, without bringing 
tJie Crozons’ domestic affairs into the case. It is against the marchioness 
that I must act in order to save the two sisters ; and since the sea-dog is 
temporarily pacified, I have nothing more to do here.” 

“ My friend,” said the whaleman, warmly, “ I thank you for coming to 
my help ’a»id that of my sister-in-law. I have often thought that she was 
guilty, but^I shall be very happy if she tprns out innocent, and, thanks to 
you, I no longer despair of seeing her again. You perform miracles — joy 
has just returned to my house — and it is you who have restored it.” 

Nointel at once thought “ Here is a man who is dying with the desire 
to throw himself at his wife’s feet and to ask her parti on. These huslmuds 
are all alike. 1 have already obtained a good result here, but I am not at 
all anxious to be present at the reconciliation between husband and wife, 
and so I will sound the rcti'eat.” 

My dear fellow,” he continued aloud, “ it is I who am under obliga- 
tions to you, for you have been pleased to present me to Madame Crozon, 
and I hope she will allow me to come again to see you — but she is i:)oovly, 
and I will now take leave of her by begging her to believe that I am 
entirely at Ijer service and at yours. ” 

He was not mistaken. The whaleman was indeed anxious to con- 
clude a conjugal peace, and those treaties are signed without witnesses. 
He did not try to detain his friend. On the other hand, Madame Crozon 
sufficiently recovered her speech to express a wish which she had not yet 
dared to formulate. • 

“ I shall be for ever grateful to my husband; sir,” she said, with an 
effort, “ for having ))ronght you here, and to yourself for having had the 
goodness to interest yourself in my unfortunate sister. Since you are 
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pleased to take her part, perhaps you will consent to communicate to her 
judge a request ^ 

“Whatever it may be, madame, you can be certain that my friend 
Darcy will t^ke it upon himself to submit it to his uncle,” interrupted the 
captain, graciously. 

“I ask nothing impossible. I know that justice must run its course, 
and that Berthe must remaiirat its disposition as long as ft js not demon- 
strated that she is innocent. But does it not lie witn the magistrate who 
conducts the investigation to have her set at hjicrty — temporarily ? I 
Jiavo been told that the law permitted him to do 

“Yes, indeed, release on bail — I had not thdught of that, neither had 
Darcy.” 

“IVfy sister will not try to escape. 8he will submit to whatever 
surveillance they may impose on her — and if God does not permit her 
innocence to manifest itself, she will still be tried when the time comes, 
but she will not pass long days in prison, she will not suffer a useless 
martyrdom. I could see her each day, and sustain her during the cruel 
trial she will have to endure ” 

Madame Crozon stopped short. She i)erceiveA. that her husband was 
frowning, and her voice failed her. Nointel, who divined everything, 
hastened to reply in such a way as to stifle the suspicions which were 
again rising in the mind of the incorrigible husband. 

“Madame,” said he softly, “I doubt if Monsieur Roger Darcy will 
consent to what you desire, what I desire as much as yourself, what we 
all desire. Ah ! if a murder was not in question — but the ali'air is so 
serious ! I can, however, at least promise you that the request will bo 
presented to him and warmly supported,” • 

Then, without allowing the young w'oman time to insist, ho bowed to 
her, and went out with the whaleman, who took him amicably by the 
arm to conduct him to the door, and who, hardly W'aiting till they 
reached the ante-room, began pressing him to his heart, exdaiming : 

“ Nointel, I was mad — you have restored me my reason — I shall owe you ' 
my happiness — between us, now,*it will bo a friendship for life or death.” 

“ I'hcn you no longer suspect mo,” gaily said Nointel, who had con- 
siderable trouble in disengaging himself from Crozon ’s embrace. 

“I no longer suspect aiiy one — look here ! when I think that I came 
near fighting with you--tliat I wished to kill Mathilde — I feel ashamed 
of having j)ut faitli in the caliimnies of a wretch ” 

“ \Adiom I am going to look for without loifing a minute, and whom I 
rliall discover, I assure you. 

“Ah! I will kill him.” 

“ We will kill him between us, that’s understood. Till we meet ag«ain, 
my dear Crozon; 1 shall look for a visit from you soon, and 1 shan’t keep 
you long W'aiting for mine.” 

With this i)romi8e, the captain exchanged a last and vigorous pressure 
of the hand with the whaleman, and started precipitately for the stairs. 

Ouf 1 ” he muttered to himself as he fled away, “ what a sacrifice I have 
just made to friendship ! Here 1 am a Pacificator of Households. It wavS 
well worth the tro\ihle of remaining a bachelor. But how many things 1 
Jiave leanicd witliin the Hour ! J see almost clearly through all the 
obscurities which Lolif has been trying to penetrate for the last three days. 
And I begin to feci pretty sure that Mademoiselle Berthe has neitJ^er a 
lover nor a knife-thrust on hertjonscieuce. The letters belonged to her 
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•ieter, I have no more doubt on that point. And if it were proved that the 
domino was found on the outer boulevard before three o’clock, I don’t see 
why uncle Roger should refuse to release her temporarily. Crozon 
doesn’t appear to care to see the prisoner again, but Madame Crozon is 
prodigiously anxious to do so. Why is she so anxious foif that? She 
loves her sister, I know that very well, but the reappearance of Made- 
moiselle Berthe* would cause her a deal of trouble, and w'^ould not, perhfl-ps, 
prevent the affair fiom terminating at the Assize Court ; besides, the 
husband would not favl to question Berthe ; he would demand explana- 
tions of her ; he wouldn’t be satisfied with those the poor girl would 
r: give him, and, as he is tenacious, he might very w’ell end by forcing from 
her some word which would compromise the elder sister.” 

Nointel said all this to himself in the middle of the Rue Caumartin, 
and, from his manner, the passers-by might very well have taken him for a 
lover gaping at the stars. “ 1 have it !” he abruptly exclaimed, striking his 
forehead just like a poet who has suddenly found a long-souglit-for rhyme. 
“ The mother no longer has any news from her child, since Mademoiselle 
Lest^rel is under lock and key. Mademoiselle Berthe alone knows where 
the nurse is. Perhaps she has carried devotion so far as to say that the 
child is hers. In any case she has taken good care not to give Madame 
O/ozon’s address ; the husband was about to return, and this nurse might 
have been foolish enough to visit the Rue Caumartin. So now the com- 
municatioTis are interrupted. Nevertheless, how is it that Mademoiselle 
Berthe did not tell her sister where she had put this child ? ” 

• Here Nointel paused again. He had lost the clue. But his sagacious 
mind soon recovered it. “ Oh, yes ! ” continued he, after examining an 
idea which had suddenly 0 Qf?urrcd to him, “ the affair might very well 
have occurred like this — Madame Crozon knew that her jealous husband 
W’as looking for the nnfovtunate infant. She was closely w^atched. She 
begged Berthe to take charge of the removal of the child. And Berthe 
effected tliat removal on Saturday night. She was arrested on Sunday 
before she was able to see her sister. That would explain how slie spent 
that famous night— and her obstinate silence also ; for, in order to justify 
herself, she would have had to expose Madame Crozon’s conduct.^ It only 
remains to find the nurse — and she must live in the neighbourhood of 
Belville, since it was in that direction that the domino was picked up. 
Ah ! I will hunt her out ” 

The captain again stopped to give audience to his reflections. And the 
result of his fresn meditatk)n was that he uttered a great oath, followed 
by these words : Threefold fool that I am ! 1 had that' nurse under my 
hand and I let her go. It’s the stout woman who accosted me at Pere- 
Lachaise to ask me if Mademoiselle Lestcirel was in prison. She told me 
that she lived close to the cemetery, aiid she has quite the appearance of 
a nurse. I remember also that I remarked it to myself. How shall 1 
catch her again ? Search Belleville and its vicinity ? I have other dogs 
to whip— Simancas for example. She has my card — fortunately; I gave 
it to her and told her that I might be of use to the incarcerated girl — she 
is not lacking in cunning, the old soul, since she invented that washer- 
woman story to lead me astray— perhaps she will decide some day or other 
to come and find nue — if only to cot her dues — at the end of the month. 
Very well, I will wait,” concluded Nointel ; “and while waiting I shall 
not lack work to do, for it will not sufl&ce to demonstrate all I have just 
discovered by dint of reasoning. What fine thing logic is? l^ge^ 
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Darcy is an exacting magistrate. He requires a culprit, and I will bring 
her to him. I know where she is, but I can’t yet go and take her out of 
her mansion. And then I have an account to settle with a scoundrel who 
shall be my hloodhound in hunting the marchioness. Come, my position 
is taken now. Off for Simancas ! ’* 

F,ov at least ten minutes Nointel carried on this monologue on the 
muddy i^avement of the Hue Caumartin, but he had not lost his time, for 
the complete plan of a campaign had gushed from his brain. He took out 
Jiis watch and saw that it was scarcely five o’clocln Crozon had made his 
irruption into the club much before the appointed tftne. The confei'ence 
in the visitors* parlour and the visit to M aVlarAe Crozon had not lasted so 
very long. Before going to dine, Nointel still had the time to carry on 
some offensive operations.” 

“ Where shall I find Simancas U* he asked himself, in the first place, 
“ He won’t sot his foot at the club as long as he has no news about the 
duel he prei)ared. He knows he would meet me there, and doesn’t care 
to enter into explanations about the pretended indisposition of Madame 
do Baraiicos ; indeed, ho hopes I shall never ask him for any explana- 
tions, for he relies on the wlialeman killing me to-morrow. I am pretty 
sure that at this hour he is with the marchioness ; btJt that isn’t the 
ground on which I wish to meet him. It is necessary, however, that! 
should attack him immediately.” 

That day was decidedly NointeTs day for ideas, for another one occurred 
to him just as he turned the corner of the Rue Saint-Lazare. He remem- 
bered that Saint-Galmier lived close by, in the Hue d’Isly, and that he 
gave consultations from five till seven. All the club knew this, for the 
iloctor did not fail to proclaim it aloud each time lie went there ; and the 
aniiouucetnciit was not unsuccessful, for many of the members fancied he 
was a genuine doctor. Major Cocktail even declared that he had been 
cured by him of a nervous disorder of the stomach, due to the abuse of 
strong lujuors, and Major Cocktail was certainly not a simpleton. <^Nointel, 
however, believed neither in the science nor the practice of this physician 
from Canada, but he presumed he would find him at home at the time he 
was reputed to receive his patients, and so he took his way without delay 
towards the Hue d’Jsly. Saint-Galmier was no doubt associated in all 
(Simancas’ intrigues ; moreover, he, no doubt, possessed the marchioness’s 
secret just a^s (Simancas did, for they had been together during that memor- 
able night of the ball at the opera house. Having decided to approach the 
enemy at once, the captain resolved, since the (fhief kc^^t out of sight, to 
fall, in the first place, on the lieutenant, who was within reach. It was 
merely a reconnaissance pending the battle ; but he thought that this pre- 
liminary skirmish would improve his hand for the decisive engagement. 

Saint-Galmicr occupied the whole first-floor of a handsome new house, 
and Nointel, from the way in^which the doorkeeper replied to bim, saw at 
once that the doctor was of some consequence in the opinion oi the land- 
lord’s representative. This did not surprise^ him, for he knew that 
scoundrels of a certain type pay their rent promptly, and are not niggardly 
in feeing subalterns. What astonished him more than this was to find 
that the physician from Quebec really had some patients. They took 
numbers on entering his office, numbers which were distributed by a negro 
in a red and green livery. This negro looked as though he were intended 
to beat the big drum on a charlatan’s carriage. But, in a - foreign mmnt^ 
one must overlook a few fancies fn bad taste, and, besides, the apartment 
VOL, II. B • 
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bad a good appearance. iN'ointel was introduced into an austerely 
furnished waiting-room, wainscoted with old oak, and with paper imitat- 
ing leather ; in the centre stood a large table loaded with albunis ; there 
were some cabinets in imitation buhl ; an Aubusson carpet ; a vast fire- 
place with a good wood-fire ; several old pictures by unknown masters ; 
and chairs upholstered in imitation of Beauvais tapestry. No vulgarities. 
The classic engraving which represents Hippocrates refusing the gifts of 
Artaxerxes was conspicuous by its absemie. 

And this room was hot empty— far from it. Only it contained none 
hut women. Saint-G aim' er made a speciality of neiwous diseases, and the 
stronger sex is much less ‘inclined to nervousness than the other one. 
Nervousness shows itself in a variety of forms and serves a mnltitude of 
purposes. Nervousness is convenient ; it can be utilised anywhere, even 
in travelling. It does not detract from one’s beauty, and then the name 
is pretty. It is an ailment which one* acknowledges in society, and which 
does not prevent one from leading a life of pleasure. But, to properly 
establish the fact that one is afflicted with the malady, one must at least 
seem to be nursing it, and nothing is easier. Saint-Galmier undeitook to 
treat it according to a person’s taste. He prescribed the treatment which 
b^at pleased the patient, and by this extra medical method he obtained 
very gratifying results. This was what he called his dietetic metliod, and 
his clients liked it amazingly. Nointel saw there some fat, thin, fair, 
dark, young and old women who appeared to be on a fair way to recovery, 
for they talked of nothing but the fashions and the news of the day. They 
were all exceedingly elegant ; the celebrated doctor only gave advice to 
the rich, and required to be exceedingly well paid. 

** The only person wanting in this foolish gathering is the Marchioness 
de Barancos," said the captain to himself, as he seated himself modestly 
in the darkest corner of the room. ** The deuce take me if I suspected that 
this civilian aide-de-camp to the Peruvian general really practised 
medicine.' I discover a Saint Galrnier whom I did not dream of. Unless 
these women are mere walking ladies hired by the hour. Dash it all ! 
That would be funny, but it isn’t probable. In Paris there are always 
plenty of females who patronise mountebanks from abroad. Saint- 
Galmier understood that he needed a sign so as not to be accused of living 
entirely by his evil deeds ; and he has chosen a profession wliich leaves 
him a great deal of liberty and brings him in a great deal of money. The 
rogue is as able as Simancas, and he is now doctor by appointment to the 
marchioness. But I am going to upset his plans a little. He scarcely 
expects to see me in his office, and he still less expects the hoist I am 
going to give him to begin with.” 

Nointel’s entrance had produced a certain sensation among the nervous 
ones. No doubt they were not accustomed to meeting such good-looking 
cavaliers at their favourite doctor’s. Conversation ceased, the hands 
which 'turned over the pages of the albums were still, and all eyes turned 
to'^rards the handsome captain. But he protended not to perceive that he 
was noticed. He had not come there in search of cjonqucsts, and, besides, 
Saint Galmier’s patients did not tempt him in the least. He soon liad the 
pleasure of ascertaining that the consultations did not last long. Ten 
minutes did not pass by without the <dffice door being opened discreetly, 
and the doctor showing himself on the threshold ; but Nointel was so well 
established in the depths of a corner that 8aint-Galmier could not see him, 
for the room was feebly lighted by some lamps covered with shades. At 
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each apparition of the illustrious practitioner, one of the ladies rose in 
response to a gracious gesture, and entered the sanctuary, which had two 
ways of exit. 81ie was thus seen no more, and, after a short time, another 
one succeeded- her. JSacli passed in her turn, without dispute or noise, for 
Saint-Gal ill ier only received well-behaved people, and his negro merely 
distributed the niiniliers as a matter of form. 

Noin tel had arrived tiie last, but his turn could not* long bo delayed, 
and wddlc he w'aited lie thought over something ^thich had been on hi.s 
mind since the night before, but over which hcghad not yet had time t j 
ponder seriously. That Saint-Galmier and 8inmr/:as lived in the closes!: 
intimacy was not to be doubted. Neither to be doubted that they 

had had interests in common with Golymine. What interests were those 
and on what was founded this union which had survived the Pole ? At 
what dark deeds had those three adventurers worked together? Had 
they always limited themselves to turning feminine secrets to profit, or 
did there exist between them other ties created by more serious complici- 
ties? The last of these two suppositions seemed improbable, and yet 
Noiiitel did not reject it altogether, for he had an exceedingly bad opinion 
of tliis band of foreigners. ^ 

Wliilc lie tlius reflected, the room becanf^rapidly^emptied. There 
remained but one little woman, as plump and fresh as a rose, who had«not 
{it all the appejirance of a woman tormented by the nerves, although she 
moved restlessly on her chair. The captain thought she had probably 
come to ask the doctor for a recipe to reduce her flesh, and he was 
amusing himself by examining her on the sly, when suddenly he heard some 
men’s voices in the ante-room, that of the negro, probably, and another 
one stronger and deeper. It was the ^easily recognised noise of an 
jiltercation, and in this apartment, as silent as a church, the racket had a 
stiangc eflect. The fat lady listened with a scand{ilised air, but all at 
once the door was opened violently, and an individual threw himself into 
the w'ai ting-room, shouting to the coloured valet : ^ 

“ I tell you I will go in, you big blackamoor. Haven’t you ever tried 
Pears’ soap ? I have stood long enough waiting in the street, and I want 
to see the governor. I’m ill ; I have come to consult him.” 

I’lic negro diti not dare follow this strange patient, w’ho went and took 
his position astride a chair {it the other end of the room without noticing 
£iiiy one. He was a big fellow, dressed like a workman in his Sunday 
beat, wearing a soft bat which looked as though it had been banged down 
oil to his hcjid, and afllicted with a hang-dog face ; a red nose, a mouth 
inis-shaped from the coiitinu{il use of a pipe, and an earthy complexion. A 
true type of the prowler of the suburbs. “ Oh ! oh ! ” thought the 
captain, “ Saiiit-Galmier has some fine acquaintances. He won’t say that 
this rascal lias a nervous attack. It is a who has , some business to 
settle with him. What business ? I am really, barious to know — and I will 
know. I must know it, even if 1 have to enter into couverswbion with this 
scamp.” 

The lady had prudently approached the door, and as soon as it was 
partly opened by the doctor, she precipitated herself into the private room 
with such impetuosity tliat Saint-Galmier had not time enough to look 
at the new patient who had lust arrived. Nointel was invisible iii 
his corner and kept himself there so quietly and effectively that 
the Canadian had no suspicion of his presence. The strange man made no 
attempt to pass in before the corpulent lady, but he swore between his 
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teeth, he balanced himself on his chair like a bear in a cage, and ended 
by rising and ensconcing himself near the entrance lo tlie pi’ivate otfice. 
^‘Good !” said Nointcl to himself, “the scene promises to be amusing 
and instructive. I shan’t lose a word. I am decidedly in lupk to-day. 
Everything happens to the point. 1 am going to clear the bourMury of 
Saint-Galmicr’s private life at the lirst leap.” 

And he crouched back as far as he could into his corner. Tlie place 
was an excellent one for seeing without being seen, and the patient with 
the red nose did not seen^to have noticed that any one was there, lie 
stamped impatiently and ^uttered long growls from time to time, “lie s 
thirsty,” thought the captain,*- wdio knew this convii'sive motion familiar 
with drunkards — “ he’s thirsty, and he has come to ask Saint-Galinier for 
the coin he needs to moisten his throat.” 

The chubby-faced lady did not e!>croach needlessly on the doctor's 
time, for, at the expiration of four minutes, the latter came to glance into 
the waiting-room which he expected to find empty ; but, at the moment 
he raised Uie door Ivanging, his jovial face found itself nose to nose with 
the rubicund phiz of the strange visitor, and the following dialogue at 
once took place in accents loud and deep: “ ^Vliat ! it is you again ! 
What are you doing here? 1 prohibited you from coming hero during 
ray 'receiving hours. ” 

“ Perhaps so, but I couldn't get hold of you for the last two (lay.w, ajid 
I haven’t a copper. So, as I don’t live on air, I said to myself ; J must 
take decisive steps ! I will go and get my pay. ” 

“ And 1, I am instructed to tell you that you are no long(‘r wanted. 
The day before yesterday you received a gratuity ; that, will be tho last.” 

“The last! have you ]inisli<od, ch ? 'I’lio last! ah, dash it all, th.it 

would be a joke. And so, I shall have spoilt »'.'y tsunplcxion running 
about at night time in the .streets. I shall )i..vc risked twenty times 

getting a nasty crack from a bad-mannered " citi/on — there arc not muny 

of them, b»it there arc some — and all that fur you to send me oil without 
crying ‘ look out.’ A servant ha.s a right to a w^arning, wdien he’s turned 
off. And I, I want eight months] ivaruing— at a hundred and fifty fraiic.s 
a week — and that isn't too mucli.” 

“You are crazy.” 

“No, and the proof of it is that if you don’t shell out, 1 .shall g' 
and tell my little story to the police commissary {>f the distriijt. It i.s rJl 
the same to me if I go, you know where — for we three shall make tl)o 
voyage together. You are aujusing—you are and tho general from Peru 
also, T shouldn’t get low-spirited during tiie passage. ” 

“ Will you be quiet, you wretch i you may be lioard.” 

“ I don’t care. Give me some coin or I wdll cry out louder.” 

“ Are you sure that we are alone here ? ” continued the doctor, ndvaiu;- 
ing to the middle of the room. , 

“How do you do, my dear fellow,” said Nomtel, springing up all at 
once. 

Saint-Galmier almost fell back^vards, but he had the presence of mind 
to step tow’ards the strange man, slip a few louis into his hand and pii.sh 
him to the door saying : “ Come to-inorrowg my friend, to-morrow morn- 
ing—I W'ill give you a prescription— thi?. evening I am in a hurry, and I 
must receive this gentleman.” 

The, strange claimant, as much surprised as the doctor himself, did 
not seemingly care to wntinue this edifying conversation, before a w it- 
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T)ess. He allowed himself to be put outside, and the captain remained 
alone with the doctor. 

“1 distur)> you, perhaps,” said Nointch “Just fancy ! I have been 
here for hiilf an liour, and 1 fell asleep) in your chimney corner. In the 
midst of half a dozen pretty women it was unpardonable, but then it is 
so warm in this room ! liic voice of your last patieni startled me out 
(.{ my sleep.” • 

“What! truly, you were asleep?” stammered 8aint-Galmier, trying 
to recover bis self-possession. * , 

“Why, yes. 1 never in my life was, able do w'aiting in an ante* 
room vvilliouk letting sleep ovei take me. J^vicc in my life 1 had an audi- 
ence with the Minister of AVar, and twice I look to snoring in his 
ICxcelIrncy’s wailing -room, and let my turn slip by. That infirmity lost 
use my career. But what was the matter witli youi^^ast patient? He 
scorned to me to be dissatisfied.” 

“He\sa]»oor devil whom I treat gratuitouslyv«aiid who is angry be- 
er, use I prescribe foi* him a treatment whicli he does not like to follow% 
i r') each sobr^'ty to him, but ho doesn’t listen with that ear. All those 
!deriii()lise«l fellows are alike. ’'V' “** . ^ 

“ Alcolvolised ! whnt pretty words are iuvenlyd now. In the ^th 
Inisfivt's we sliould have said, ‘All those drunkards':^ And -so your patient 
ii.'is a weakness for strong liquors? It seemed to me, in fact, that he 
.‘'P-'ko of vb ink.” 

“Ah ! you Ijc.'U'd W’hat he said ? ” 

“A few Words only— -which appeared to tne very incoherent — not a 
co[;pcr — (h i Ilk— roam ibc streets at niglit. 1 understood nothing of all 
that, and 1 did not tr. ujKicrstand. ” * 

“ TIjc uiiforinmu*.. /;*b ■ is j^ilially insane. He also has a nervous 
(lif-order of the stoimu ii »e.i I dekpair of curing him. But you, my dear 
cuptaiii, ai’c you in need oi my services ? ” 

*‘I, doctor? Thank t-tod ! no. My brain is in a good coiulition, and 
as to my stomach — well you.sarv liiy pofoimuncc on Sunday at the 
MaiNon d‘Or. 'j'liat robin p(U6 w;u; memoiablc. A’ on ought to give me 
tip. i<*v;ipe, ” 

“ AN'as it to ask me for it that yon have honoured me with this visit ? ” 
* Not exactly. J have come to have a little explanation with you. 
'AViiatever you wisli, 'j’akc the trouble, then, to come into my 
i!‘rc, my consultation time has not yet quit^^ exx)ired, and if we remain 
re wc run the risk of being disturbed.” 

“ By the alo(>holisLd gentleman ? ” 

*■ No, by a tardy patient. A'ou cannot imagine to what an extent 
v.'OHM. n are careless,” 

Ibe otlice >•. os large and not even as W’dl lighted as the waiting-room, 
ifeavy green liangiugs deadened the voice there. It would be dimcult to 
imn; i'u* a place moie propitious to secrecy, A doctor is r confessor, anxl 
Kiijt iJalmie/, w ho reiigioudy followed all professional rules, closed* and 
f>o]tcd llic dockv after having introduced Nohitel, Ho made him sit down 
to Inmstii, and said to him with his most gracious air ; “I am now 
quIlMivady to furnish you with the information you need. Excuse me 
for m;!- offering you a cigar, ^'^ou understand — I receive here few 
people but ncrxous Women — extra-nervous even — the smell of tobacco 
would cause tlieiii to faint. It is really information which is in*ques-t 
tion ? ” 
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“I saifl an explanation, but I do not stand to the word, I merely 
want to know why ybu went, last Tuesday, just a week ago, to call on 
Julia d’Orcival, at her residence oh the Boulevard Maleslierbcs,” 

The doctor gave a slight start, which did not escape the caj)taiii’s at- 
tentive eye. “ I am iMipertiiient, am I not ? ” continued NointtiJ. 

“Not at all, lint at all,” replied Saint-Galmier, witJi perfect courtesy, 
** Allow me to collect ^ny thoughts. It w’as, you say, last Tuesday ? ” 

“ Yes ; the day following Count Golymine’s death.” 

“la fact, I remembertnow. Why, it is very simple. I went to see 
the poor woman becaujle she sent for me, wishing to consult me.” 

“ She was ill, then ? ” *• 

“ Oh, notliing serious. A slight attack in the — yes, in the face. That 
suicide had produced a very deep impression on her ; the shock luid 
brought on nervous ” 

“ And as she knew you to be the first doctor in the world for the 
treatment of excited nerves, she addressed herself to you. Nothing is 
more natural. You did not know her before this visit ? ** 

“Not otherwise than by sight.” 

“ And since then — yon did not return to see her again ? ” 

“Why, no. It would have been useless. The treatment I had pre- 
scribed cured the patient in twenty-four hours. And 1 bitterly regret 
having too quickly succeeded in ridding her of an inconvenience whicli, 
if it had been further prolonged, would, undoubtedly, have |‘>revented her 
from attending ti»e ball at the opera house, where death awaited her.” 

“ What would you have, doctor ! It was written above on the great 
roll. When fate is in question, nothing can be done. It was Julia’s 
destiny to die at the masquerade ball. It is yours, perhaps, to help me in 
discovering the villanous woman who killed her.” 

“I ! but I know no more about this sad affair than yourself,” said 
Saint-G.'ilrnicr, witli a vivacity which made the captain smile. “ 1 was at 
the opera i'ouse with Simancas in a box next to that of Madame d’Orcival, 
but we saw ahsoliitely nothing. The investigating inagislratc tliought it 
his duty to call us before hi»u yesterday ; Vo doclarod to lum that, to our 
great regret, we were not in a position to give him any informaiioii.” 

“I understand that; but perhaps you could tell me— who am not 
the examining magistrate — from what motive, when you went to see 
.Julia last 'lue-sday, you announced yourself as having come on behalf of 
my friend Gaston Darcy V ” 

The thrust was as straight as it was unexpected, and the doctor was 
taken off his guard. He blgshed to the ears, and replied, in a choking 
voice : “ It is a mistake; you are badly informed, captnin.” 

“ Perfectly well informed, on the contrary. You told Julia — who had 
not sent for you, for the excellent reason that she v^as not ill — you told 
her thal Darcy had sent you to obtain news of her. You added that you 
were the intimate friend of the said Darcy. And, excuse rny frankness, 
those two statements are incorrect.” 

“ I protest,” stammered Saint-Galmier, who was moving restlessly on 
his chair, “ Madame d’Orcival cannot have told you that.” 

“ No, for I did not see her, but I have seen her maid.” 

“ Her maid ? ” the doctor repeated »nechanically, beginning to lose his 
head. 

“Yes, a certain Marictte ; a very intelligent girl, upon my word. She 
came to see Gaston Darcy yesterday morning. You observe that I am 
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precise ; I happened to be there, And in mj presence she said all that 1 
have just told you. You will, I suppose do me the honour of believing 
me?” 

“I believe you, my dear captain, but this woman may have in- 
vented ” 

“It is not to her interest to lie. However, if youMispute her state- 
ments, there is a very simple way of deciding the^iatter, and that is to 
bring you together. I will go and find her ; tijpre will be an explanation 
between you, and ” • 

“It is useless ; her words are not worth refuting by me, and I hope 
that you will yield to me in that.” 

“ I see that you do not understand the situation,” said Nointel, coldly. 
“ If it was merely a question of ascertaining whether you or this maid had 
adulterated the truth, I should not trouble myself in the matter. Your 
atfairs are not mine, and it matters very little to me that you introduced 
yourself at Julia d’OrcivaVs under one pretext or under another. But my 
friend Darcy is not in the same situation; ho regards it as wrong that you 
slioiild have used his name without his authority ; he is hurt at the use 
you made of it, and you, no doubt, divine that H is he who sends me here.” 

I'his last blow dismounted Saint-Galmier entirely. The unfortuiAite 
doctor was not bellicose, and the prospect of a duel frightened him con- 
siderably. At any cost, he wished to avoid the battle, and sought for a 
means of satisfying Darcy without exposing his skin. 

“ And sf),” coiitinned the captain, “ 1 beg of you to at once name one 
of your friends, that we may agree together on the conditions of the 
meeting. Darcy is desirous that everythirjg should be terminated within 
twenty-four liours. Should you decide to choose General Simancas, I 
should soon arrive at an understanding with him, and we should advance 
rapidly.” 

While Nointel was talking thus, the doctor had already foiyid a mode 
of escape out of the bad fix in w’hich he was placed. “Never,” he 
exclaimed, “never will I fight* with Monsieur Darcy, who inspires me 
with the deepest sympathy. 1 would rather admit that I did wrong in 
using his name. ” 

‘ ‘ Excuse me, that will not suffice. It is still necessary that you sliould 
tell me why you made use of it, or rather, abused it.” 

“ You exact it? Very well, although it deeply hurts my professional 
self-love to make this avowal to you, I musj) tell you that 1 had long 
desired to count Madame d’Orcival among my patients ; she had very fine 
connections, and could have been exceedingly useful in introducing me 
into a circle where nervous complaints are very frequent. Unfortunately, 

I did not know her, and 1 did not dare to ask Monsieur Darcy to introduce 
me. When I learned that she had just broken off relations with him, I 
entertained the unfortunate idea of practising a piece of deception, which 
appeared to mo innocent enough. I have been doubly punished for my' 
imprudeiice, however, for I did not obtain an entrance to her society, ^nd 
1 have offended a man whom I hold in the highest esteem. Will you 
please to tell him that I am grieved at what has happened, and tliat I beg, 
of him to accept my excuses. ” 

“I’hat is already something, biift that is not enough. Darcy will re- 
quire a written apology. ” ^ 

“ I will write it at your dictation, if you consider it necessary to efface 
all trace of misunderstanding between your friend and myself,” 
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At this moment the doctor imitated those seamen who throw a part of 
the cargo into the waves to lighten a stonn-beaten vessel, and he was willing 
to make the sacrifice of hi'j lionour if he could thereby evade telling the 
truth as to the motive of his visit to Julia’s. He would have accepted 
many other humiliations rather than have revealed his former relations 
with Golyniine. SBut he was mistaken in believing that he would get off 
so cheaply. * 

Nointel thought: ‘‘Jhe coolness of this rogue surpasses all I 
could have imagined, .. and I shall draw nothing from him by these 
roundabout means. He with superlative self-possession and ease. 
To overcome him, to get him under my feet, I shall have to strike 
harder, ” 

“That will do, will it not, captain?** continued Saint-Galmier . “I 
will word the letter in such a form as you please, and you will charge 
yourself with reinstating me in Monsieur Darcy’s favour. ** 

“No, that will not do,’* replied Nointel. “Darcy will he satisfied 
wdth the letter you are going to write him ; Darcy will not oblige you to 
iight with him — that would do too difficult — ho will even keep silent in 
regard to this affair, which, if it should get abroad, would greatly damage 
yovtr practice and your standing ; but don’t flatter youiself that he will 
forgot it. Between you and me, doctor, I don’t believe that he wdll ever 
recognise you again.” 

“ What ! he will atta{3li so much importance to a slight mistake on my 
part ! I shall never console myself for having, by my own fault, lost an 
acquaintanceship which I felt greatly honoured by, 1 hope, at least, dear 
sir, that you will not be so severe with mo.” 

The captain, instead of replying, rose and began to walk up and down 
the oflice whistling a military march. Saint - Gal micr, surprised and 
troubled, also rose and tried to divert himself. “ You are looking at that 
Madeleinqiu the desert,” he said, pointing to a largo picture which hung 
op])csite to a luist of Hippocrates, the father of medical art. “If is a line 
w'ork, although not signed. Tt is attributed to Carrache. One of my 
patients made me a present of it last year.” 

“ As a thank-offering for having cured her of a nerA^ons affection ? Ah, 
yours is an agreea-blo profession, and I can understand that you value its 
practice. But tell me, tloes General Simancas also treat i)cople Avho arc 
afllioted with nervousness ? ” 

“ Simancas ! I don’t understand you.” 

‘ ‘ I ask you that because your alcoholised gentleman of a little while 
ago seemed to know him. ” 

“ You are joking, captain.” 

“ Not at all. That unruly patient spoke about a Peruvian. Now% there 
are not many Peruvians in Paris. I ev^en remember very well what he 
said wdiile fuming against you and this Peruvian, who can be none other 
than your friend Simancas. He said ‘I am sent away, my pay’s stopped, 
bttt’That won’t be the end of it. I shall go and find the commissary, and 
will tell him everything.’ ” 

“ It is impossible that you should have heard that — and, besides, there 
is no sense in those words ” 

* ‘ Y'es, yes there is. The amiable drunkard also rnade use of others. He 
added that ho should no doubt be sent beyond the seas, but that he should 
not go alone. He asserted that you would be three to make the voyage 
together.” 
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. ** 5^ou liJiow well tliat this man is insane,” exclaimed Saint-Galmier, 

who became visibly pale. 

“ If he is, I advise you to have him shut up as soon as possible,” said 

Noin tel ouietly. “If you leave that fellow at liberty Ah! there’s 

some one Knocking ! Can he have returned by the other door ?” 

The doctor started, and ran to the door that NoinJ^el indicated, pro- 
bably with the intention of bolting it. Some one l^d knocked three times, 
at intervals, and in a peculiar way, Saint-Galraier arrived too late, how- 
ever. The door ojiciied and General Shnanca# entered, with a cautious 
step, into his friend’s office. Saint-Galmier would* gladly have abandoned 
his whole practice to have been able to extricate himself from the painful 
position in which he found himself. Under any other circumstances, tJio 
arrival of an auxiliary would have been exceedingly agreeable to him, but 
vSirnancas had just been brought into the controversy by Noin tel, and his 
ju’csence could but complicate matters ; so the unhappy doctor did not 
receive the Peruvian very graciously. 

On the other hand, this unexpected apparition filled the measure of 
NointePs desire. To hold the two rascals at the same time was a piece of 
good fortune he had not hoped for, but which he now at once prepared 
himself to profit by. The moment had arrived to sMtlc with both con- 
federates at one stroke, but he had to decide between two plans whichliad 
already presented themselves to his mind ; either to make them confess 
what they knew as to the doings of the marchioness at tho ball, or confine 
himself to prohibiting tI»oir visits to her. The captain thought that before 
deciding on his course, it woidd be well to prove to them that they were 
at his mercy. With 8aini-Galmier this was already almost accompUshed. 
It now remained - to attack Simancas, who appeared to be somewhat dis- 
concerted. The rogue had little expected that he would meet in his 
accomplice’s office the rnnn who for two days past he had been trying to 
rid liimself of by radical measures. 

“ Good day, general,” said Nointcl to him, without offerin^f his hand ; 
“ I am exceedingly glad to see vou. You were so obliging as to write to 
me to save me a useless journey, I wish to thank you for this delicate 
attention.” 

“ I merely acquitted myself of a duty,” replied Simancas, with visil)lo 
embarrassment. “ The Marchioness de Barancos expressly desired me to 
notify you tljat she did not receive.” 

“ And you hastened to obey her. Nothing is more natural. Then she 
is altogether indisposed, this dear marchioness? ” 

“ Yes, very indisposed. I have come on Iier behalf in scarcli of .Saint- 
Galmier, who has not his equal in the treatment ” 

“ Of nervous affections, that is known. When I have one, I shall apply 
to him. You think, perhaps, that you surprised me just as I was in the 
act of consulting him 1 No, we were merely chatting about a visit ho paid 
last week to poor Julia d’Orcival. And you arrive just in time, for you 
also went to sec Julia ; you went the same day as the doctor.” 

“ I ! I swear to you that ” 

“ Don’t swear. I have seen the servant who admitted you both, the 
one after the other. It seems that your friend Saint-Galmier went to 
offer his services to [Madame d’Orcyal, and that you went to ask for certain 
information about Count Golymine.” 

“ But, captain, I protest, I ” 

“Again! it’s altogether useless. I am perfectly well informed, and 
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we will presently return to the subject, but that is not in question 
just now/* 

“ What is in question, then ? ** said Simancas, while trying to assume a 
dignified air, “ One would think you were preparing yourself to submit 
me to an examination. ” ** 

One would not be mistaken.” 

‘'Allow me to ilell you, sir, that the tone you assume with me is most 
inexplicable.” * 

“I will explain it*to y(>u, then. I)o you know a man who commands a 
whaling vessel from Havre— a man whose name is Jacques Crozon ? ’* 

Simancas drew back as though -he had received a blow on the chest, and 
he lacked the strength to articulate a denial. 

“Jacques Crozon is married,” continued Nointel ; “ he has just returned 
to Paris after an absence of two years, and during the time he was at sea, 
his wife became acquainted with Golymine. It seems, indeed, that she 
had a child by hhn.*^ 

“ 1 don’t know why you are relating this affair to me,” stammered the 
general. 

“Really! You a.stom.sh me. Very well, learn then that some 
wretch informed Jacques Crozon of his wife’s conduct, and that this 
wreftoh was intimately connected with Golyinine. It is ignoble, isn’t 
it, general ? ” 

The Peruvian only replied by a smothered growl, and Nointel quietly 
continued ; “ Why docs this scoundrel thus betray his friend ? I don’t know, 
and it matters little to me. What, interests me far more is that Golymine 
being dead, the author of tliese anonymous letters has thought fit to 
write to the husband that I als,o had been his “Wife’s lover — that I had 
succeeded the Pole in her affections. It must bo well understood that this 
was an infamous untruth, but the result of this untruth was intended to 
be a duel to the death between Jaccjucs Crozon and myself. A mere 
pretext iii'sceuted by the slanderer for ridding hirnsolf of me, Crozon 
passing for a most able duellist. What do you think of this plot, 
general ? ” * • 

“ I think,” growled Simancas, “T think that it never existed except in 
your imagination.” 

“You are mistaken. I have proofs of it. The informer did not 

suspect that I had known Crozon for a dozen years What is the matter, 

general ? That surprises you, eh ? You did not suppose that an ex-oflicer 
of hussars would ever hav*e met a captain in the merchant service. 
Nothing is more correct, however, and so my old friend Crozon came and 
showed me the letter he had received. W'e came to an explanation, and 
I had no trouble in proving to him that 1 had bf;en odiously calumniated. 
He has charged me with the discovery of the slanderer, and proposes 
killing him as soon as I have discovered him. He isn’t joking, and he has 
a steady han\i. He has never fought without killing his man. And if, 
by chance, he should miss this unwortl.iy adversary, I shall be there to 
take’his place, and I will answer for it that he will not escape me.” 

“ That would be proper,” said the general, trying to assume an air of 
indifference, 

“ That is your opinion ? Then you wpuld bear no. ill feeling against me 
if T procured my friend Crozon the satisfaction of sending you into the 
other tworld.” 

“ How 1 what means—** 
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“ It moans that you are the informer,” said Nointel, looking Simancas 
straight in the eyes. 

“Captain ! this jesting ” 

“Do ypu wish me to show you your last letter? I have it in one of 
my i:)ockets, and in the other there is a loaded revolver. I would not 
advise you two to try violence with me ; neither would^l recommend you 
to make a denial, for I have the proof that this letter is in your writing; 
since you have committed the foolishness of sending me a means of 
comparison. ” 

“Exceedingly well, sir. I am at your ordefs,” said the Peruvian, 
feeling the need of replying with boldneTss. • 

“ Good ! you admit it, then?” 

“I admit nothing, but ” 

“ Do not let us bandy words, I beg of you. You consent to give us our 
rights, because you cannot do otherwise. But I suppose that, if it should 
please us not to avail ourselves of our rights, you would not protest 
against our decision.” 

“It is certain that it would be painful for me to fight against a man 
whom I esteem.” 

“And who does not esteem yon. Very well, H ’depend s on you to 
avoid this hard necessity, and at the same time to avoid other misha|fe of 
the same kind — mishaps which your friend Saint-Galmier fears enor- 
mously.” 

The two partners exchanged a rapid glance, and Simancas read in the 
doctor’s eyes that it would be as well to seize upon the opportunity which 
oli’ered itself for a capitulation. 

“You have an arrangement to proposes to me ? ” asked the general. 

“A truce. Will you please to listen to me ? 1 am certain that you 

have both been the accomplices of Golymiue in affairs which 1 am not 
over anxious to know anything about. You knew that ho had been 
Madame Crozon’s lover, and you wished to have him killed by the 
husband, because you were afraid that he would betray you.” 

“And supposing that were so?” exclaimed Simancas, impudently. 

“ We con, spired together in Peru, and Golymine would have sold our 
secrets to our political enemies.” 

“ T don’t think that politics had anything to do witli this affair, but it 
matters little to me ; and how’ever that may have bemi, it was not for 
tlm same reason that you wished to bo rid of me. Here’s the reason : 
You have just introduced yourselves into* the society of Madame do 
Baraiicos. By what means ? I don’t trouble myself as to that, but T can 
see very well that you propose using the marchioness to your advantage. 
She is exceedingly rich, she lives in fine style, and you are anxious to 
reign in her house without a rival. Now, you learned that Madame de 
Barancos intcuided to receive me, and even to receive me often. You said 
to yourselves that I should greatly embarrass you, and y6u thought of 
delivering me over to Crozon, who was to dispatch me within twenty-four 
hours. ” 

“I assure you, sir, that you deceive yourself,” said Simancas. 
“Madame de Barancos received me favourably, that is true, but 1 haye 
not pretended to ” 

“ Enough ! 1 am sure of what I say, and here are the conditions on 
which I consent neither to denounce you to Crozon nor. to — to others. If 
you accept them, I will be silcfit concerning all 1 know, and, in appearancQi 
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I will live with you on the same footing as in the past. I must, in the 
Jirst place, be free to see the marcJiioness. The furlough 1 received to- 
<lay, on her part, came from you ; I am certain of it.. I also demand to 
be invited by her, and within the next two days, to a dinner, a ball, a 
shooting-party — in a wo^d, to take my place in her intimacy. It isn’t her 
money i am aiming at, and I won’t try to have you driven from her resi- 
dence. ” ♦ 

“ Madame do BaraLcos asks no better than to see you often, sir, and 1 
shall not need to use the i^jdiuence you attribute to me, in order ” 

“That is the first point, ” continued the captain, witiiout deigning to 
reply to this protestation. “Here is the second one; I mean tliat you 
sliali <iease denouncing Jacques Crozon’s wife. On receipt of tlie tirst 
auoiiymous letter by the husband, 1 will settle with you, and you know 
that I have various ways of coming to a settlement. And so, not a line, 
not a word, not a step. I wish my friend Crozon to l>clievo that he ha.s 
been the victim gf an odious hoax.” 

“ It was one, without doubt,” muttered Simaiicas, timidly. 

“No, it wasn’t one, you know exceedingly well, and 1 now come to iny 
last condition. There is a child. Where is it ? ” 

“ On my honour, I know nothing about it.” 

f * Leave your honour alone ; and answer me categorically. Where was 
Madame Crozon confined ? ” 

“At the house of a midwife who lives at the top of the Butte Mont- 
martre, Rue des Hosiers, I believe.” 

‘ ‘ In whose care was the child placed ? ” 

“ in that of a nurse who has long been sought for and whose track was 
lost just as she was about to be/ound.” 

“ J..ast Saturday, was it not ? ” 

“No, on Sunday — it had been finally ascertained that she lived in the 
Hue de ^laubeuge, at the farther end of the street — at No. 240. The 
place was visited, but she had moved the night before >yith her charge. 
She occupied furnished rooms there, hati gone oft‘ without saying wlioro 
she was going*— and, to be brief, she was not found.” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“Monnier— a false name, very probably.” 

“Tliat suflices for me,” said Nointel, who saw very well by tie clear- 
ness of Simancas’ answers that be kne%v no more and did not lie. “ As an 
earnest, I expect a note of invitation from Madame de Barancos. When 
she receives me, I shall not spcaJc to her of the one you were pleased to 
write to me, and I shall no more occupy myself about you than if you 
did not exist — unless you should violate" our agreement, in which case 1 
shall be pitiless. The marchioness pleases me infinitely, but she won't 
turn my head to the extent of making me lose my memory. I liave said 
my say. Now, how does one get out of hero, doctor?” yaint-Galinier 
hastened to open the door leading into the waiting-room, and the captain 
went his way giving utterance to this farev/ell : “ By the way, I 

recorfimend you to look after that alcoholised gentleman. He is a brute 
and a gossip who might very w^ell serve you a bad turn.”^ 

The doctor whispered not a w’ord. He conducted Nointel as far as the 
ante-room where the negro in livery awaited the patients, and returned in 
all haste to rejoin Simancas and confer with him respecting what hod 
taken place. 

When Nointel fpund himself in the street again, he took extreme 
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pleasure in lighting a eigar—a pleasure known only to workmen who hear 
the bell strike the hour for repose after a day of laborious work. He went 
slowly towards the Rue d’ Anjou, his heart light and his mind active, 
delighted^ with the oi)ening of his campaign, and ready to pursue it to its 
final success. “That’s good work,’* he said to himself; “and if Darcy 
isn’t satisfied, he will be hard to please. I have the ke|^ to the position, 
since 1 hold the two rascals w:ho hold the marchioness ; and I have not 
delivered them my secret. I did not say a word to them about the crime 
at the opera house. They think I am in love \^th Madame de Barancos ; 
perhaps that I wish to marry her, and tliat I h*ave profited by wdiat I 
know against them, to have the doors of iTer mansion thrown wide open 
to me. They will fight against me underhand, I know that, but they 
w on’t dare to attaclc me to my face. If I had forced them to denounce the 
marchioness, or if I had forced the marchioness to drive them away, I 
should have spoiled Berthe’s affair. That would have been striking the 
great blow too soon, I have not enough proofs yet. I shall have them 
in a w'cek or in a month — I shall have them ultimately at all events, 
and, in the meantime, I have assured the tranquility of the Crozon house- 
hold ; I know w hat innocent Berthe Lesttjrel didr on the night of tlie hall ; I 
am on the track of the nurse, and one of these days r shall be able^ to 
inform the mother that the child is in good health. Upon rny wwd of 
honour, the Month yon prize of virtue is given to those who deserve it less 
than I <lo. Yes, but * we must cultivate our garden,’ said Candide; and 
our garden is the marchioness.” 


IL 

A WEEK has passed— a century to those who hope and those who 
sulFcr, Caston Darcy hoped ; Berthe Lestcrcl sufierea. Berthe is still in 
close confinement in the prison. She prays, she w eeps, she looks at the 
scrap of sky wdiicli she can scarcely })erceive through the bars of her 
ccll-wi\^;low% and she thinks of tlie sweet life of other times — the life of her 
youth — so suddenly brought to a close. 8hc thinks of lier sister, who is 
dying of sorrow ; of her protectress, Madame Canibry, whom she loved so 
much, and who now, perhaps, disowns her, because she thinks her guilty ; 
she thinks of tiaston, who had sworn etenial love to her, and who, no 
doubt, has already forgotten her. The hours pass slowly, monotonously, 
without bringing the poor recluse a single friendly souvenir, a single kind 
wish — nothing, not even the least news from tlie world she will never 
more enter. This , cell with its whitened w alls is a tomb. Not a sound 
from outside penetrates into it — not a ray of sunlight. When the door 
opens, Berthe only sees the Sisters of Marie- Joseph, in long woollen 
garments, veiled in black and in blue, walking with the noiseless tread of 
phantoms along tlie gloomy passage. Tliree times already sbe has been 
summoned to go to the Palais de Justice, and a horrible journey Jn a 
prison van has net been spared her. ^ Three times has she seated herself 
in the office of the investigating magistrate, who is always grave, always 
impassive. 8he has been politely, coldly questioned, and* has replied only 
with tears. Three times has she r%turned to Saint-Lazare in despair. She 
feels herself lost, and expects nothing more from human justice. She no 
longer has any faith except in God, who reads the hearts of mankind. 

Caston Darcy endures another tormeut—the tornmnt of suspense, tho 
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Anguish of incertitude. He has broken ofi from his habitual life ; he looks 
upon society with horror: he avoids all diversions, and takes pleasure 
only in the bitter joys of isolation. He sees but his uncle, Madauie 
Cambry and Nointel. His uncle receives him, pities him, and remains 
impenetrable. Madame Cambry shares his troubles, grieves with him ; 
swears that Berthe is not guilty, and that slie will never cease defending 
her ; she has even gom as far as to proclaim that she will not many as 
long 08 her young mend is under this terrible accusation. However, her 
marriage with M. Roge^’ Darcy is determined upon, and M. Itoger Darcy 
presses her to conclude it ; for the sovoro magistrate has finislied by being 
completely captivated with the charming widow, and he no longer wishes 
that his nephew alone should charge himself with perx>etuating the family 
name. But Madamo Cambry can effect nothing against his judicial con- 
victions ; she cannot induce her future husband to decide against Jiis 
conscience, and sign an order setting Berthe Lestdrel at liberty. 

ISTointel remains. Nointel is more <levotod, more eager than ever ; he 
affirms to his friend that he is not losing a moment ; that he pursues his 
investigations slowly but surely ; that he receives fresh information every 
day, that all his information is favourable to Berthe; tliat lie unites c\ery 
scattered proof, or rather beginnings of proof, and will soon be in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate the young girl’s complete innocence ; still, he has 
plainly declared that, to succeed, he must act alone. And as Caston cries 
out against the inaction to which Nointel wishes to condemn him, Nointel 
supplicates him to allow him to follow his own course without on thiit 
account abstaining from working on his own side to bring about Made- 
moiselle Lestt'irel’s rehabilitation. 

Pressed to explain himself oil the results obtained, the captain persists 
in replying that all goes well, and that for the moment it is impossible 
for him to say more. Of his meeting with the whaleman, of liis visit to 
Madamo Crozon, of his agreement with the two rascals from across tlm 
seas, he had not breathed a word. He mistrusts the thoughtless inipulHo.s 
wliich carry lovers beyond the limits of prudence. His batteric*-, are in 
position, and he fears that Oaston might disturb his aim. And aston, 
who does not appreciate the reasons for this extreme reserve, has ended 
by taking his discretion unkindly. Gaston has almost come to the con- 
olusion that Nointel has abandoned him ; that Nointel is hiding an un- 
pardonable defection under a more or less plausible pretext. Such, then, 
is the situation. For seme days Gaston has lived alone and in gloom, 
cursing humanity, even friendship, and hoping nothing from the future. 
And, nevertheless, one evening towards eleven o’clock, (xaston is dressing 
to attend a ball. He had received, at the end of the preceding w<*ck, an 
invitation from the Marchioness de Barancos to a grand entertainment, and 
certainly the crested card which adorned the glas.s of his diessing table 
would not have sufficed to persuade him to attend a /cfc while Berthe 
Lest^rel wept in the depths of a prison. But that same morning, two 
lottei’s had come to him by post — two letters which had immediately 
aroused him from his torpor. One was from Nointel, and. it contained 
these few linos : “ Come this evening to the ball at Madamo de Barancos’. 
You will find me there. I have gained a foothold in the place. All goes 
well. We are imehing the end. Como ! It is nucessar y !” 

Gaston had not found this note much clearer than his recent conversa- 
tions Vith the captain. But he could hardly neglect so formal a recom- 
mendation, and had almost decided to accept the invitation from the 
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mirohioneas, when he tmsealed the other ^0tter, which was from his uncle, 
and read as follows “My dear Gaston, -*-1 stall this evening accorapai^y 
Mfadame Cambry to the ball given by Madame de Barsmeos. It is the 
first time that Madame Cambry has consented f)o go into 'society since she 
has suffered the misfortune which touches you so deeply, and which has 
gr^tly affected herself. You know that my marriage with her has been 
decided upon. Her return to society will be almost an jsvent. Come to 
this fete, I shall be all the more pleased to see you there as all my time 
at the Palais de Justice to-day will be occupied by Hhe aflairl investigate, 
aad I shall not be able to go and see you. it will, besides, be better 
t^t Madame Cambry should herself tell you some? news which it would 
have given me great pleasure to have brought you if I had the command 
of my time. I rely on our seeing you this evening, and I am certain that 
you will not regret having left the retirement in which you confine your 
self to the great sorrow of your affectionate uncle.** 

Tho reading of this letter had ro-awakenecl the hopes dormant in 
Gaston’s heart. This news which Madame Cambry was anxious to inform 
him of, wliich certainly concerned Berthe, could not be bad, or M. Roger 
Darcy would not have been in such a haste to write that letter to his 
nephew. Had he finally acknowledged tho pri5*oner*s innocence, or was 
some fortunate <iiscovery the only matter in question — schne clue recently 
obtained which allowed a belief in the possibility of an acquittal? Thftre 
was one disquieting sentence: “The affair I investigate,’* wrote the 
magistrate, who knew the value of -words, and who would not have made 
use of the present indicative if tho investigation had been abandoned. 
And yet Gaston could not admit that M. Roger Darcy attached so much 
importance to informing him of a relatively insignificant fact. Besides, 
Nointel’s note was pressing. And so Gaston accepted tho marchioneas*s 
invitation, although it seemed to him very hal’d to have to go to a ball 
witli anguish in liis soul. 8till, after reflecting upon the chances offered 
to him by this entertainment, he had come to the conclusion that it was 
best not to do the things by halves, and that lie had better go to the party 
with a smiling face, waltz with Madame de Barancos — in a word, accept 
all tho consequences of the duty he had resigned himself to. 

prepare himself, he spent the day by his fireside ; dined lightly, 
slept after dinner, woke up feeling refreshed and lucid after a nap of two 
liours, an<l then proceeded to dress himself with special care. Mourners 
arc out of place at a ball, and the best way for him to serve Berthe’s 
cause was to hide the .fact that her misfortunes bereaved him of 
hope. Shortly after midnight, his brougbairf being already at the door, 
lie ste])ped into it, and ten minutes later his coachman fell into the line a-t 
three hundred stops from Madame de Barancos’ residence. 

This princely dwelling adjoined the Parc Monceau, The windows were 
resplendent with the light of a thousand tapers, and the harmonious sounds 
produced by the. orchestra, passed through the hangings into the dry niglit 
atmosphere, like the distant vibration, of an .dEolian harp. After passing 
through the gilded gateway, the equipages turned at a slow trot, and 
stopped before a majestic flight of steps, adoraed with exotic plants. ^The 
guests might have thought that they were alighting at Havana, for all 
sorts of tropical flowers were blooming in the vestibule, as spacious as a 
greenhouse.^ At the entrance to ^his winter-garden stood two statues in 
onyx — Nubian slaves bearing silver lamps— and from a clump of camel- 
lias sprang a colossal bear— a bear which had come from Russia, where it 
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had no doubt devoured a large number of moujiks. Darcy alighted aimd 
an army of footmen in a livery of amaranth and gold, gave a glance ai a 
magniiicent Venetian mirror to assure himself that his toilet had suffered 
no derangement during the short journey from the Rue Montaigne to the 
Avenue Ruysdaol, and then with the ease of a man of the wosld, enteped 
a room where stood the incomparable Marchioness de Barancos prepared to 
receive her giiesl^^. 

She wore a charriUmg toilet : a dress of white satin, covered with 
bunches of red flowers, and secured at the shoulders with large sapphite 
clasps three rows of pearls round her neck; a wreath of diamonds ai 
her forehead ; and bubkles set with diamonds on the delicate shoes wliicji 
covered her feet, the prettiest ones in the world. Her eyes glowed 
brightly, her mouth was bewitching in expression, her velvety skin had 
that w^arm tint which increases in felliancy under the effect of artificial 
light. To the expression of anxiety which at moments had clouded her 
face oil the evening of the performance of “ Le Proph^te ” had succeeded 
an air of joy and pride. One divined that this creole was happy to live, 
to be rich and beautiful. W omen who love often have this appearance. 

Darcy, on seeing her look thus triumphant, felt heart-sick. It seemed 
to him impossible that the hand she so graciously extended to him could 
liavc struck Julia d’Orcival, that the frank smile which lighted up her 
chkrming features, could hide remorse. And he knew that for Berthe to 
be innocent it was necessary that Madame de Barancos should be guilty. 

He saluted her, however, as correctly as possible, but he had scarcely 
the courage to murmur one of those meaningless phrases which form the 
necessary accompaniment to a guest’s am val. She did not allow him time 
to finish his insipidities. “ You are a thousand times amiable for ha\iiig 
come,” she said to him graciously, “ for I know that you have cloisteied 
yourself since our meeting at the opera. And since your retreat is ended, 
I hope that you will not find my guests wearisome. Your friend, Monsieur 
Nointel, is here.” 

Gaston -bowed, and made way for two American ladies, who advanced 
with a rustling of silk and a tinkling of jey’els. He passed on and entered 
the ball-room, where dancing had already commenced. It was a wohdcrful 
picture of gold-embroidered hangings, gilded fiiniiture, rare plants, and 
elegant women — a boiniuet of beauties, a gorgeous grouping of colours. 
But Darcy did not tjike any great pleasure in admiring this delightful 
tableau. He looked for Nointel, and perceived him chatting in the midst 
of a little group which comprised the inevitable Lolif. It W’as no easy 
task to join him for a quadrille set barred the way. Gaston succeeded, 
however ; and Nointel, on seeing him, hastened to leave the people he was 
with to take the arm of his friend and conduct him into a corner. “My 
dear fellow,” said the captain, joyfully, “ you have done 'well to come. I 
have a surprise arranged for you here. ” 

“ What surprise?” asked Darcy quickly. 

“My dear friend,” replied Nointel, laughing, “ if I told you now it 
would no longer be a surprise when the moment arrived for me to explain 
myself. You will loseiiothing by waiting, and tohelp you in gaining patience, 
I am going to tell you a multitude of things wliich will interest you.” 

“ There is but one which interests me.” 

“ It is that very subject that I am ab»nit to talk atioiit indirectly. But 
admit that you are angry with me for not having been to see you for some 
days.V 
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** Ob, I know that my company i8n*t lively.” 

“That’s it ; you are vexed. I bet that you accuse me of fickleness and 
even of indifference. Very well. I swear to you that you are wrong. I 
have thought of nothing but you, that is to say of Mademoiselle LesttJrcl. 
And I ha^ve done more for l»er in one week than I should have done in a 
month if we had worked together.” 

“ What have you done, then ? ’* 

“In the first place, I have acquired the ccrtaintji that she is innocent ; 
yes ! completely innocent. Not merely, it was not she who killed Julia, 
but it was not she who wiotc the comproinising^etters which she "went in 
search of at the ball.” 

“ She went there, then ? ” 

“ Yes, that is a settled fact. But sho went there, as w^e supposed from 
devotion — a sublime devotion, my dear fellow. The letters w'ere her 
sister’s ; to regain them she risked her reputation ; and now that she is 
accused of a crime she did not commit, she prefers to go before the assizes 
rather than confess the truth. She will allow herself to be condemned 
rather than betray Madame Crozon’s secret. She would have to say 
but one word to justify herself, but that -word would undoubtedly endanger 
the life of a woman who took the place of a mother to h^r, and that word 
she will not utter.” • 

“ Say it, then, for her ! If you can prove this, what prevents you from 
saving her? Why do you not hasten to see my uncle? He is coming 
here. Will you refuse to inform him of what you assert you know ? ” 

“Absolutely. It would be a false step, and false steps are injurious. 
It might be that he would disapprove of what I am doing to oi)po.«^e the 
accusation, and be might politely tell me remain quiet. I don’t wish to 
l)c on bad terms with him, and I am anxious to preserve my liberty of 
action. ” 

“ I no longer understand you.” 

“It isn’t neces.sary that you should understand me.” replied Nointel, 
who was perfectly calm. “ You may suspect me of being defiefent in zeal, 
but you certainly cannot suspect my intcnti(>ns. Very w^ell, Ut me 
manceuvre as I think best. I give you my word of honour that, after a 
very ])rief delay, I will explain to you all I have done, and 1 am certain 
j ou M ill approve of it. ” • 

“ You forget that -while you preparing your wise plans, Mademoiselle 
T/.'stercl remains in prison.” 

“ i forget nothing, and to prove to you t^at I think of her position, 1 
can, even now, tell you that her innocence Mill be demonstrated perhaps 
Mi thin tM’^cnty*four hours, and that I shall not be entirely unconnected 
with the result.” 

“ How will it be demonstrated? Speak ! — unless you take a pleasure 
in torturing me.” 

“ The matter in question was to decide a certain point to which I ven- 
tured to attract the attention of Monsieur Roger Hai*cy, M’ho had not, at 
first, attached sutficient importance to it.” • 

“ What ! you have seen my uncle ? ” 

“ Not at all. I begged some one to see a witness M’ho had already been 
heard, and to advise that Mdtness to make another statement, and tliis 
time to be more exact. That should have been done yesterday or the day 
before, and if, as I hope, the evidence was favourable to the suspected 
party, she is saved. The is established.” 
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Darcy’s heart-throbs almost choked him. He recalled his uncles 
letter, and he asked himself if this was not the good news which -Madame 
Cambry was to announce to him ; but ho still had some rancour against 
the captain, and thought it right to imitate him in the undue discretion 
witli which he reproached him. So instead of confiding to him his hopes, he 
merely replied : “ That would bo too good. I have no such expectations,” 
‘^One must uever fix expectations on anything,’’ continued Nointel, 
quietly ; “ and if we in this, I shall execute my plan, which is simple 
and practicable. My pla^, as you know, consists in convicting Madame 
de Barancos of having /issassinated Julia. If she is guilty, MacleinoiBello 
' Lest^rel is not. That’s clear, ^ and that is better than all the alibis in the 
world. Now, I hold 8imaiica*s and Saint-Galmier. 1 know the rascalities 
of these two rogues, who wished to prevent ?ny entrance hero. Here I 
am, as you see, and here I shall remain till I possess her secret. The 
transatlantic bandits have hauled down their flag, and I shall liave them 
thrown outside whenever it pleases me. I tolerate their presence tem- 
porarily for reasons of my own, but it isn’t impossible tnat this very 
night, 1 shall force a confession from Madame de Barancos. It was for 
that reason I begged you to come.” 

“ Always enigmas,” murmured Gaston. 

•“Enigmas of which you shall have the solution, if you aie patient 
enough not to retire before the cotillion.” 

“1 understand you less and less.” 

“ All the more reason why you should remain. I can npderstand that 
you have no taste for dancing, but the quadrille isn’t obligatory, and to 
pass the time, you will have your uncle’s conversation, Avhich cannot 
fail to be interesting. Now you will excuse me for leaving you. 
^ladamede Barancos will soon* nave finished receiving her guests, and, 
.she won’t care to give up her share of the dancing. She is crazy over 
waltzing. She would, perhaps, prefer a cachucha; but castanottes arcj 
awkward to carry, and she isn’t sufficiently Spanish to publicly execute 
a national step. She makes up for it by waltzing, and I propose waltzing 
with her as much as I can, not to mentian sharing the cotillion wliich is 
promised me. It is during the cotillion that 1 shall strike the d'oeisive 
blow, and, if you believe in me, you will wait till this final dance is over. ” 

“ I make no promise.” 

“So be it ! but you will remain, I’m sure of it, for I promise to go oil 
with yon in your brougham, and to render you an exact and cinmm- 
stantial account of my operations. No more enigmas, no more inystei ies ; 
you shall know everything. Is it understood ? ” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“That suffices me, and I will go and attend to my atiairs. If Saint- 
Galmier and Simancas approach you, don’t stand on politeness, but cui them 
unmercifully.” 

“ You have no need to give me that recommerulation. Those two 
scoundrels inspire me with aversion.” 

‘^Ah ! there is also Pnffiord, who has succeeded in introducing liim- 
self here, in spite of the affront that Madame de Barancos offered him the 
other day in the Champs -Elys(5os. I think he will pass you by softly, 
still avoid him. The time hasn’t yet arrived to seek a cpxarrel with him. 
And now, my dear fellow, I’m off,” • 

So saying, the captain left his friend to his reflections, and was soon 
lost in the multitude which crowded the large room. 
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The orchestra had stopped jdaying ; th^ quadrille was ended, and the 
gentlemen were recoiiducting their partners to their seats. Gaston looked 
for his uncle, but it was only after some time that he finally discovered 
him standing in front of Madame Cambry, who was surrounded by 
admirers. *Her beauty attracted the gentlemen present just as a light 
attracts moths. A circle had been formed in front of her chair ; she had 
as much as she could do to take note of all the waltzes solicited 'by her 
younger friends, and to reply to the complimentl of those who were 
further advanced in years, and v ho discreetly <^f*gratiilated her upon her 
approaching marriage. M. Roger Darcy received rtumeroiia hand-shakes, 
;i,nd extricated himself like a man of wit*froin a position ■which was some- 
what delicate at his age; the position of an accepted, acknowledged suitor, 
escorting the young woman he intends to marry. 

Gaston did not care to mingle with those more or less sincere courtiers, 
lie had something besides insipidities to say to the charming widow, and 
5,0 he waited for the swarm of gallants to scatter before approaching her ; 
and meantime he looked at her from a distance in the hope of being able 
to read on her sweet face the news which she had to announce to him. 
But he read nothing there. A woman at a bait hides her sorrows under 
her smiles ; cheeks made pale with grief take colour J'Vyes which have 
wept sparkle. It is impo,ssible to divine if her heart is in the fdte.^ of if 
the joy she manifests is only a blind. Gaston saw but one thing, that 
Madame Cambry was charming. She was attired in black satin. Her 
dress, cut very tight at the hips, showed her supple, round figure to 
admirable advantage. No white, no coloured trimmings on this deep 
black. Nothing but some flowers sparsely scattered, huge pansies of a 
violet blue, which the florist who liacl produced them ctiWeS l}agmar-E^<*Sf 
because they recalled the extraordinary shade of the eyes of an adorable 
princess. Indeed Madame Cambry’s attire was mouniing, the mourning 
costume for a ball. She had put on no diamonds, although she had some 
superb ones, family jewels which had been worn by her ancestorgt The only 
ornament she wore was hidden beneath a bouquet of jasmine, wliich it 
fastened to her bosom near the Shoulder; it was a little serpent in rubies, 
merely the eyes of W'hich could be seen. “ She loves Berthe ; she defends 
h(T,” thought Gaston. “How many women in her place would have 
disowned the poor unjustly accused orphan. And who knows but what 
from having pleaded her cause with my uncle, she ha'< succeeded in saving 
her ? ” He was anxious to approach her, and cursed the eager throng 
who overwhelmed her with compliments, and probably with invitations 
to dance. “She is no doubt already engaged for the whole night,” he 
thought, “ and God- knows when I shall be able to talk to her. My 
uncle is tliere, but I should prefer not to address myself to him.’* 

Finally, there was a break in the circle. The preludes of the orchestra 
were licard and the tuning of instnimonts recalled the cavaliers, who had 
been scattei'ed through the room to a sense of duty. They hurried ofi‘ to 
the partners of their choice, and Gaston was able to approach Madame 
Cambry. M. Roger Darcy had just been accosted by one of his m*agis- 
trate friends, and did not see his nephew. But the widow perceived him 
at the first step he took towards her, and her face changed in ex- 
pression. She summoned him bjj a sign, although she was still besieged 
by Lieutenant Tr^ville, who insisted on obtaining a waltz, even though it 
were the thirteenth. And Gaston did not require to be begged to go and 
curtail the gallant importunities of this dashing hussar. “1 was looking 
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for yon,” said Madame Cambry, as she offered him tlie tips of her tapering 
fingers, 

Tieville understood that he was one too many, and beat a 'retreat, 
after having bowed to the widow with an expressive smile, and greeted 
his fellow-clubman with a friendly good evening- 

‘‘On my side I was looking for you, madame,” murmured Gaston, 
“ and I beg of ybu to excuse me for having so long delayed presenting 
myself. Judge of m^T impatience. You were so surrounded that I could 
not get near, and yet I oy,ly came for you — — ” 

“For her and for' me, was it not? I regret not having met you 
sooner. 1 shouldn’t have engaged myself, and now I shall be obliged to 
leave you when we have so miich to say to each other. But I have kept 
a quadrille for you. Don’t go far aw'ay.” 

“I certainly won’t, and I cannot thank you too much.” 

“It is your uncle you must thank. He alone has done everything. 
But I hear the prelude to a waltz 1 have promised. I leave you to 

Monsieur Roger, who will tell you ” 

• “ What I should a hundx'ed times prefer to hear from your lips,” in- 
terrupted Gaston, moved to -the extent of forgetting that it is unseemly 
to interrupt a woman. 

]Madame Cambry thereupon leaned forward, and whispered in liis ear : 
** I am very happy. To-morrow Berthe will be restored to us.” 

“ To-morrow,” exclaimed Gaston ; “ did I hear correctly ? To-morrow 
she will be free ? ” 

“The order was signed this morning,” murmured Madame Cambry. 
“ Yaur uncle will tell you the rest. At this moment, you see, I no 
longer belong to myself.” 

The favoured waltzer came forw'ard hastily, he was a handsome young 
deputy, proud of the honour done him by tlie futui’c Madame Darcy. 
She took his arm an<i allowed him to lead her away. 

“Free muttered Gaston. “Ah ! I did not hope for this happiness, 
and I can scarcely believe it. And one would believe that Madame 
Cambry almost doubts it. She aunounded this joyous news to me in 
almost a sad tone. And yet she said : ‘ The order is signed ! ’ Ah ! 1 
long to question my uncle.” 

M. Roger was but a few steps away, and he had plainly seen his 
nephew, but, unfortunately, he was engaged in a most serious cotiversa- 
tiou with his colleague, and Gaston could not throw himself into a discus- 
sion on the position of the magistracy. Do had to confine himself to 
casting supplicating glances upon M. Roger Darcy, who made him a sign 
to wait, whereupon he took refuge in the embrasure of a window so as to 
leave the floor free to the whirling evolutions of the waltz. 

< Twenty couples, led by an excellent orchestra, were revolving over the 
waxed floor. Some foreign ladies sped by like rushing comets. ITebord 
accompanied a tall American bninette with fire in her eyes and a 
jeweller’s shop on her shoulders. Little Baron de Sigol^ine conducted a 
youi% Spanish lady as pale as the moon, a sort of second-cousin to the 
marchioness. Tr<fwille, put down by the handsome widow for Oifourteentli 
mazurka, consoled himself by enibracing a Russian lady with green eyes, 
who leaned upon liim with tartardike nonchalance/ And Saint Galmier, 
With his forty-odd years, swung round over the floor with the plump 
patienty M^hom ho treated for a nervous affection, The waltz came within 
the limits of his dietetic treatment. 
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• ** 

Kctained by her duties as hostess, the Marchioness de Barancos was not 
waltzing, and Nointel had gone to join lier in the first room. Gaston, on his 
side, had eyes for no one but his uncle, and his emotion was deep when he 
saw him separate from the magistrate, who had been talking with him, and 
approach Mie window. M. lioger Darcy was smiling. That was a good 
augury. “Well,” he said, “you ought to be happy, for I suppose that 
Madame Cambry has announced the good news to you.”* 

“Yes,” replied the nephew, palpitating with Msingled hope and dis- 
quietude, “Madame Camory has assured mej;hat to-morrow moming 
Mademoiselle Lesterel will leave the prison.” * 

“ TIj at is perfectly true.” . ^ 

“Ah ! you give me back my life. J knew very well that she was not 
guilty. At last her imioeence has manifested itself I This odious accusa- 
tion has been set at nought — no trace of it will remain, and now ” 

“ Excuse me ! Madame Cambry told you nothing else ? ” 

“Ko.” 

“ Ah ! the most intelligent women are wanting in precision of mind. 
She might well have completed her news. ” 

“ We exchanged but a few words. She had to go and waltz.” 

“Why, it was your place to open the ball with^jfour future aunt. 
T.overs don’t know what they are about ; and I suppose you are stilkin 
love?” 

“ More than ever, and I hope that now you will not disapprove of the 
re.solution I have taken to marry- — ” 

“ A woman under suspicion. Why, yes, I disapprove of it strongly. 
^Vhy would you have me change my mind, since, in reality, the situation 
has not changed ? ’’ ^ 

“I don’t understand you, uncle. You have just told me that Made- 
moiselle Lesterel is to he set at liberty ” 

“ Provisionally. That is the word which Madame Cambry ought to 
have added. It is true tluit you — you ought to have divined it.” 

‘ ‘ Jh’ovisicnally — how what means ” 

“On bail, to speak correctly. That astonishes you. You have for- 
gotten the law, then 1 I somewhat suspected it. ” 

“ What ! it isn’t a discharge which is in question? You don’t, then, 

abandon this aflair, when all goes to prove ” 

“ Please calm yourself, and listen to me. I will explain to you the 
motives of the decision at which I have arrived, after much hesitation, I 
have proof that Mademoiselle Lesterel was at the ball at the opera house, 
that she entered the box occupied by Julia d’Orcival several times. Slio 
herself does not deny it. Her obstinate silence, her tears, are equivalent 
to an avowal. That she did not remain all night at the ball, I admit. It 
is even pretty certain that she went elsewhere. Where ? She refuses to 
say, and that refusal is infinitely suspicious to me. I say nothing of the 
Japanese poniard which belongs to her, of the burned letters, of the frag- 
ment of paper found in her fireplace. You know all that, and you will 
admit that it was, and is still, my duty to investigate the aflair until it 
is quite cleared up. But an incident has occurred which you do not know 
of, and which has somewhat modified the situation. During the night of 
the ball, between Saturday and Sunday, two police ofiicers who were 
making their rounds, found a doinfno and a mask on the Boulevard de la*^ 
Villctte, at the corner of the Rue dti Buisson Saint-Louis. These articles 
were formalljr recognised by a, costumier Mdio had sold' them to Mad?^ 
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inoi&elle l 4 est^rel. l^at is another proof that she wont to tlio b{dl — and 
elsewhere, as I said to you just now.” 

Boulevard do la Villette I ” repeated Gaston. It is very extra- 
ordinary.” 

** Very extraordinary, indeed; but what is no less so, is 'what I am 
going to inform ;!^ou of. The two police officers, whom I had questioned, 
had deposed, in the first place, that they had found these articles at a late 
hour in the night, without bein.^ more exact ; and I had held to this 
declaration, which agre^*! exceedingly well with the hypothesis of the 
accusation. The day 'before yesterday, however, one of these policemen 
ashed to complete his deposition, and I had him called into my office. He 
came to tell me that, since his first examination he had recollected that a 
short time after picking up the domino he had heard one of the church- 
bells of Belleville strike three oVlock.” 

*‘WeU?” asked Gaston, who could not divine what his uncle was 
coming to. 

** Well?” replied M. Roger Darcy in an almost jeering manner, “ it is ' 
to this circumstance that you owe Mademoiselle Lestc'^rel’s teinporai*y release. 
Reflect a little, and you will bo of opinion that the crime having been 
committed at three o’clock by a Avoman in a domino, this woman could not 
bd the one who threw her domino into the street before three o’clock.” 

“ That is evidence itself, and, in the presence of so conclusive a proof, 

I am astonished that you have still any doubts, and that you do not 
definitively release Miidemoiselle Lest^rel.” 

** Not as conclusive a proof as you claim. In the first place T am greatly 
struck by the fact that the witness only recalled this important fact after 
an interval of five or six days. ' This tardy return of memory is due to the 
suggestions of a person not connected with the case.” 

“ It is Nointel who has done this,” thought Gaston to himself, “ and I 
accused him of lukewarmness — of negligence I” 

“ I ought to say,” continued the magistrate “ that I have inquired 
into the moral character of this police officer, and have learned that liis 
reputation is good. His superiors believe* him incapable of trifiiisg with 
the truth, and of letting himself be won over by a gratuity. He states 
that it was in talking of the affiiir with a stranger in a ca/df that ho remem- 
bered this circumstance of the clock striking ; it was the clock of the Eglise 
Saint-Georges, a church recently erected in the Rue de Puebla. This 
stranger remarked to him, he says, that the magistrate would no doubt 
wish to bo informed of this detail, and made him iiromise to ask an aiidience 
of me. ” 

** Then all explains itself in the most natural way.” 

“ Hem ! it is still necessary to find out if this giver of advice is not in- 
terested in the question. For instance, if he were a friend of the suspected 
party, there would bo something more to elucidate in that dircution. But 
finally, 1 accept the fact as established. Unfortunately, tliis fact is in 
contradiction with several others, all also averred. So that Mademoiselle 
Lestdrel’s innocence may be completely and definitively proved, it will 
Still be necessary to show that she did not change her costume on the way, 
that she did not enter the opera house twice, that between her two visits 
she did not make a journey to Belfevill*^, the cause for which remains to 
be determined, and that while on this journey she did not rid herself of 
her domino to dress herself in another-^ ” 

** But it is abs no, it is inadmissible.” 
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** You almost spoke impertinently to me, and you forget that Julia’s, 
letter made an appointment with Ma^mokeUe Lest4rel,ior half-past two. 
It is not at all inadmissible that Mademoiselle Lest^rel was prompt to the 
cime. As to her first appearance in the box at about Imlf-past twelve, 
that can explained in more ways than one.” 

“ Other women besides her entered it.” 

‘?You imagine so, and that is evidently the coursf which will be 
followed by the defence when the affair comes before the assizes.” 

“Before the assizes ! You think then ” 

“That the prisoner will be sent before the It is very probable. 

However, it is not certain. I don’t deny ,« priori that another woman, or, 
if you prefer it, other women were received by Julia between midnight 
and three o’clock. But up to the present, all seems to prove the contraiy. 
The principal witness on this point is the box-keeper. Now, this woman 
is half an idiot. She has her head full of ridiculous fancies. She wont so 
far as to pretend that the crime was committed by that Monsieur Lolif 
whom you know, and who is only an inoffensive simpleton. In brief, t 
can draw nothing clear from a wild person whom ray recorder has tho 
liardest work in the world to follow when she rambles off. In that direc- 
tion again, obscurity abounds.” * 

“You admit that, and yet you persist in sustaining tho accusation,” said 
Gaston bitterly. 

“I sustain nothing at all. I am not the public prosecutor. And I 
have done for the suspected party all I could do — ^more than I ought to 
have done perhaps,” replied the magistrate severely. “ There are doubts, 

I recognise them, and the fact of the domino having been found before 
three o’clock constitutes a very remarkable presumption in Mademoiselle 
Lesterel’s favour. I rely on this fact in Ijalciug a stop which has rarely 
been taken in a criminal case of this gravity, but which appears to me 
humane and e(|uitable. I investigate, I don’t judge. The jurymeu have to 
judge. It was for that they wore invented. But I can, without closing 
the investigation, spare an interesting young girl some useless severities. 
So after referring the matter io the proper authority I have signefl 
the order for release on bail. This bail was furnished to-day, and I 
have no reason to hide from you that it was Madame Cambry who 
furnished it.” 

“ I had guessed it. She believes her innocent and she is so good.” 

“To be frank with you, I should have preferred if she had not mixed 
herself up in this affair, for'she will soon be my wife, and it is not customary 
for parties under suspicion to be bailed by the future wife of the magis* 
trato who has the affair in hand. But she strongly insisted, and then, 
after all, we are not yet married. She is free as to her actions. Besides, I 
don’t see whom Mademoiselle Lestdrel could have applied to for this 
service.” 

“To me.” 

“The inconvenience would have been tho same, since you are my 
nephew. And your intervention might have injured the suspected pifrby. 
It would have given rise to a number of unfavourable comments. The 
sister could do nothing without authority from her husband, who is not 
well disposed towards Mademoiselle Lestdrol. I had him called, this 
husband. He recognised the poniifrd, but he knows nothing of the affair. - 
His wife, who is ill, was examined at home by commission. Neither did 
she inform me of anything.” 
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** But— the Bcquol, uncle ? What will be Mademoiselle Lest^rel’s posi- 
tion after she leaves the prison ? ” 

** Mademoiselle Lcsterel will remain at my disposal, and I warn you 
that she will be the object of a discreet but attentive surveillance.” 

At least I may sec her ? ” ^ 

“ If she consents to it, yea. I ask you, however, to be very reserved 
in your relationsVith her. Madame Cambry will also soe her, and I have 
begged of her to be v<fty prudent. ” 

** And how will this sril affair terminate ? ” 

“ One of two things will happen : either the investigation which I shall 
pursue will be followed by no, new discovery, and, in that case, when I am 
of the opinion that nothing more is to be hoped for from it, I shall transmit 
the papers in the case to the grand jury, who will very probably send the 
suspected party before the assizes ; or, on the contrary, 1 shall find another 
culprit — I must have one, for Julio Berthicr was killed by a woman.” 

“ By a woman who is here ? ” exclaimed Gaston. 

** How by a woman who is here asked M. Koger Ihircy, giving his 
nephew a keen look. “ Are you becoming crazy, or are you jesting with 
me ? ” 

The last strains of the orchestra expired, the waltzcrs came to a stop, 
aifd amid the entangled couples one could see the panting deputy return- 
ing w ith Madame Cainbry. At the same moment the marchioness appeared, 
ra(iiant, at the entrance of the ball-room, and advanced, surrounded by a 
procession of adorers, in the first rank of whom shone Nointol, proud, 
smiling, and twirling the ]}oints of his moustache. Gaston, who was 
about to pronounce the name of Madame de Barancos, bethought himself, 
on perceiving his friend, that the time had not yet come, and tliat the 
place was badly chosen for denouncing so great a lady. “ 1 meant to say, 
who is perhaps here, ” he murmured, in an embarassed manner. 

His uncle smiled and said to him in a fatherly w ay : “ My dear Gaston, 
you are really not sufficiently serious, and I very much fear that you won’t 
pc of any grdat help to Mademoiselle Lest^rel. You have a host of absurd 
ideas in your head, I’ll bet. You imaginfe that Julie Berthier W'as killed 
by a lady of society, and that you’ll discover her by some wonderful means. 
You weave a romance instead of following the reality step by step. It is 
not by running after chimeras that you will demonstrate the innocence of 
your friend. Yes ; I repeat to you that it is barely possible she can be 
the victim of an error, tliat another woman entered the box ; at all 
©vents it is not in this room* that, you must seek that other woman. The 
d’Orcival had friends, and livals. That side of her life has not been 
sufficiently elucidated ; I admit it. The evidence is wanting. Bro- 
duce it, if you can, but, believe me, don’t suspect the marchioness — for 
it w'as at tlie marchioness you were looking just now, when you uttered 
that absurdity. And now suffer me to leave you to resume my part as a 
future husband. Didn’t Madame Cambry promise you a quadrille? 
Whjle you are dancing with her you might ask her advice as to the best 
•way of seeing Mademoiselle Lestcrel without compromising her. And I 
hope you wdll follow her reeommendations, for she is a good counsellor.” 

Gaston was dying, with the desire to reply : “ Follow' her advice your- 
self, then. If you were to consult her,, she would advise you to give an 
order of discharge.” But he knew very well that this tart reply would 
produce no effect upon his uncle, and so he remained silent and wended 
bis way towards Noiutel, whom .he longed to join, to confide to him his 
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disappointment mingled with a little joy. Berthe was about to be free. 
He was about to see her again. But what was this semblance of happi* 
ness compared to the dangers which still menaced her ? See her again I 
And then, after that, lose her forever? ^The. mere thought of that made 
him shudddl*, and he again l>egan to reproach his friend the captain — who 
was at this moment parading before Madame de Barancos, and wasting 
his time in preparing snares lor her into which she w^oukf never fall. He 
so manoeuvred, however, as to follow the superb mftrehioness from a dis- 
tance. She advanced, reviewing her guests, apii^ distributing smiles and 
gracious words. A queen could not have acquitte(> herself l^etter of this 
distribution of obligatory courtesies. It 'Wag plainly to be seen that she 
had but lately governed Cuba. 

Gaston observed that she was most polite towards Madame Canibry 
and M. Roger Darcy, although she was but little acquainted with them. 
She had often' met them in society, but it was the first time she had 
received them at her residence. They avoided gi'and and it had 

required an exceptional circumstance for Madame Cambry to decide to 
show herself at this cosmopolitan gathering. Her marriage had been 
decided uimn a few' days before, however. an(b.she had willingly seized 
upon this occasion to give a sort of official consecrMioii to a project 
which was to be realised within a brief delay. Still one w'ould have said 
that she felt liersclf somewliat out of place among these hustling foreigners 
who formed the majority of the marchioness’s habitual society. And 
altliongb the magistrate made a good appearance, he looked a little 
as tliough he thought like the Doge of Genoa at Versailles : “ What 
astonishes me the most is to see myself here.” 

A cloud passed over Madame Cambr^s face when Madame do Bar- 
aneos stopped before her to thank her for having come, and to compliment 
her in exquisite terms. “ One would sw’car that she suspects that Bertlio 
ow'es her misfortunes to this woman,” thought Gaston Darcy, 

But the shadow soon passed away, compliments were rctijrned wdtli 
delicate courtesy, and for a few biomeiits one was able to enjoy a delight- 
ful picture : the tw'o most charlning w^omen of the ball, wdiere shone all 
the marvels of the t>vo worlds, exchanging sweet compliments and 
standing face to face as though the better to contrast their dili’erent styles 
of beauty ; the Spaniard with her golden complexion, her fervid gaze ; the 
I’arisian with her sweet and penetrating charm — in truth a ruby and a pearl, 
Gaston blessed the pearl as- much as he admired her, and Nointel had 
quite the appearance of adoring the ruby. ^Nevertheless, as soon as he 
IKU’ceivcd Darcy, he arranged matters so as to allow the marcliionesa and 
her court to ))ass by, and approached him, saying in a low voice ; ‘ ‘ Well, 
have you chatted with your uncle ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Gaston, in a melancholy way. “ Mademoiselle 
Lest^u'el is to be released on bail— a temporary justice,” 

“ Good ! my worthy police officer has spoken, then.” 

“ What ! you know ” 

It was 1 who hinted to him to complete his evidence. Wilt you 
again say that I neglect your affairs ? ” 

“No— no— and I ask your pardon for my bad humour. You have 
nndered me an immense servieg. Only for you she would still he in 
priton. Who knows, alas I if she will not return there ? ” 

“ Never. It is I who answer for it. And what I have already done 
is a guarantee of what I shall do in the future.” 
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^‘My uncle has just declared to me that proofs of that kind will not 
suffice him* His last words were : * A crime has been committed. It 
was committed by a woman. I must have a culpnt. ’ ” 

He shall be furnished with one,” said the captain gaily “ By the 
way, introduc3 me to Monsieur lioger Darcy and Madame Cambry. You 
will never find c better opportunity, and, for the success of my future 
operations, it is imp<irtant that I should know them both. Not a word 
about the affair, that is well understood. After the introduction we will 
go and take a turn at th^*buffet. I am dying with tJiirst. I dined at the 
club, where they have the fault of making everything so fearfully salt.” 

“ Come,” interrupted Gdston. “If we delay, my uncle will be 
entrapped by a senator, whom I see approaching in that direction, and 
Madame Cambry will fly off on the arm of a dancer. ” 

“You are right, w’^e must not miss the coach. Let us commence with 
your uncle. ” 

They were awaited. The magistrate had divined that his nephew was 
bringing him this friend whom he was somewhat astonished not to know, 
and the handsome widow had a presentiment that this elegant cavalier 
who chatted with Gaston Darcy wished to be introduced to her. 

^^The reception by the uncle was cordial. He found something amiable to 
Bay about the captain’s military career, and graciously reproached 
Gaston for having so long delayed acquainting him with M. Nointcl. 
Madame Cambry did not show herself less gracious, and as she had eyes 
which spoke, Nointel understood very well that she had divined in him 
a defender of her dear Berthe. And thus she did not allow him to take 
his leave without first making him promise to come to her Saturday 
receptions, and the captain enthusiastically engaged to show himself there 
assiauously. 

The orchestra, which announced a quadnlle, then curtailed the inter- 
view, and Nointel hastened to conduct his friend to quieter regions. The 
buffet was situated at the end of an immense hall, filled with flowers and 
shrubs, a perfect winter-garden, with walks and thickets amopg the 
verdure, reople were not lacking, for many American gentlemen were 
present, and for them the buffet was one of the greatest attractions. But 
it was not very difficult to avoid them and to clmt freely. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the captain, “ I have promised you a sui’prise 
for the end of the ball. You will have it, for my affairs with the 
marchioness arc progressing marvellously well. I am sure that she will 
dance the cotillion with me, and that is the great point.” 

“ Will you finally tell me 

“ Nothing, only that t was fortunate enough at the outset to hit upon 
the compliment which would the best please her. I at once espied the 
diamond clasps she wears on her shoes — a style she wishes to introduce — 
and I went into ecstacics over the good taste of this discovery, and, at 
the same time, over her little feet, which are charming. She was in the 
aeveittli heaven. I had touched the sensitive cord — and I have more 
than otic to my bow —she adores waltzing, and has promised me a 
turn at it without, counting the cotillion. Now, in waltzing, I have a 
way of bending my limbs and multiplying the backward steps— you’ll see. 
VVlion Madame de Barancos has tried it,khe will only ask to recommence.” 

“ And what do you expect your seductions to load to ? ” 

“ You eisk me that ? Why they will lead our marchioness to the point 
vhere I wish her to be, to launch my thunderbolt. If she was not moved 
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by skilful preparations, she would be of sufficient force to retain her self- 
possession when I suddenly unmask my batteries. But I am not afraid of 
that. Her heart already beats the charge, S'Od she thinks no more of 
Julia d’Orcival than of the late marq^uis her husband.’* 

“ You tHink she loves you ?” 

No, not yet. But she has a liking for me, a very stj^'ong liking, and 
she would love me if I wished it. Why not ? She loved Golymine very 
well. But 1 don’t care for it. I am only working ibr you, and I deserve 
some merit for my abstemiousness, for she is ackpable. I had prejudices 
against Spanish ladies. I am commencing to like them. This one has an 
ardour, a fi’ankness of language, an easiness rf)f manner ! one would swear 
that she had never lied in her life, and it is plainly evident that her will 
knows no obstacle — a peculiarity of character which explains the knife 
thrust given to Julia. I only like gentle women, a little given to being 
slaves — and, jny dear fellow, I shouldn’t care to play long at the g^tine 
with this marchioness. I should finish by burning myself like a fool iii 
the fire of her big eyes. And there are already moments when I regret 
having thrown myself into the assault. I have fears of not returning. 
But by good luck the engagei#ent will be of short duration. The night 
will not pass without my knowing what to believe, ^C»d if this woman 
Barancos is guilty, I shan’t yet be so smitten as to feel any remorse'^in 
sending her where she willingly allowed Mademoiselle Lestcfrel to go.” 

“ CJod grant it ! ” sighed Darcy. 

** Ho will grant it. Ihe means ai’e rough, hut the cause is just. Now, 
let us change the subject. Wo are approaching the bullet, and I perceive 
Saint'Galrnier besieging some trufiled galantine. Where is Simancas, 
then ? Ah I there he is with a Castilian ckienna in tow, a duty imposed 
upon him by the marchioness, no doubt. You will see how I shall treat 
those two rogues. ” 

The bulFet, served by a squad of lackeys, as majestic and solemn as 
ministers, looked splendid. And the viands solid and light, with whicii 
it was laden, had not been brought already prepared from some fashionabJe 
caterer’s. The old family plate^shono on the side-boards, and the arms of 
Madame de Barancos were visible even on the buckets in which tlie 
champagne was iced. “Good evening, captain,” said Saint-Oalmicr 
obsequiously ; “do you wish my seat ? ” 

“ Thanks, I wish a seat, but not yours,” replied Nointel drily. “ And 
I beg of you not to call mo ‘your captain.’ We never served in the same 
regiment that I know of.” • 

“ Certainly not ! ” continued the doctor, not in the least disconcerted, 
“ but we both serve the Marchioness de Barancos, ” 

“Not in the same way, doctor. Tell me, how is your alcoholised 
gentleman of the other day ? ” 

“My gentleman 1” repeated the doctor all aghast; “I don’t know 
what you mean. 

What 1 ” continued Nointel with a sneer, “ you have already forgot- 
ten that amiable patient, the one who talked of taking a long cruise Vith 
you and your friend Simancas ? ” 

“ Ah ! yes, I remember — ^but I — have not seen him since.” 

“ Good ! You must have given Jiiiti a prescription which satisfied him. 
Continue to treat him well, I advise you,” ^ 

Saint-Galmior glided softly away from the buffet just as Simancas 
approached it. The illustrious Peruvian general scanned the floor, and 
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did not show himself at all anxious to enter into conversation with the 
captain. Perhaps he had overheard fragments of the dialogue, and feared 
that he might fare badly. Nointel turned his back upon him without 
bowing, was served to a few glasses of iced Koederer, and w^-lked aw^iy 
with jJarcy, who, during this little scene, had not opened his mouth either 
to drink or to S5»)eak. “My dear fellow,” said the captain, “you are 
astonished to see me threat these fellow's as I w'ould not treat my lackeys — 
if I had any lackeys. You think, perhaps, that I sliould do as well to 
keep in w'ith them, sjneV I reckon on making use of them in unmasking 
Madame de Barancos. Well, you are mistaken. I can treat them as 1 
please, for it only depends bn me to send them away as convicts, 'i’hcy 
know' it, and they have rcsignetl themselves to submit to all tho humilia- 
tions I choose to iiiliict on them.” 

“ Convicts !” repeated Gaston. “ Have 3mu discovered that tluy w ere 
mixed up in the crime at the opera house— that they were tlic accomplices 
of the marchioness V ” 

“No. If I liad discovered that, I sliould have already denounced 
them. Unfortunately', I am convinced that they merely witnessed the 
murder, but had nothing to do with it. •The word imtimscd is even a 
little too strong. I think they merely recognised the marchioness, and 
heard her kill Julia. But the rogues have ether misdeeds on their con- 
sciences. '.riiey were in conjunction with the late Golymine, the chiefs of 
a band of robbers. I have the proof of tlris, or nearly so. You were not 
expecting that, eh V ” 

“ It’s strange, I remember now that, on tlie day after Golymine’s 
death, mj’- uncle showed me a police mcmoranclinn in which it was sahl 
that the Pole had formerly bden suspected of directing an association of 
rascals of some apparent position. ” 

“ Bid the memorandum indicate the object of this association ?” 

“As w'ell as I recollect, it had something to do with night attacks in 
the streets of Paris. ” 

“ Attacks executed by subalteiii brigands, thanks to the indications 
given by other parties, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, that is it. They w'aylaid ricdi people W'ho walked the streets at 
night with valuables in their pockets.” 

“ Fortunate jilayers leaving a club, for instance. No one w'as in a 
better position than Simancas and Baint-Galniier to designate the w'iniicrs 
at ours. They were present at all the games without taking part in them, 
and were always careful to *go off a little before tho close. " V\'hy, my dear 
fellow’’, you have just elucidated the only point of which I was not yet 
sure— the reason why they employed the vagabond w'hom I surprised the 
other day at Saint-Galmier’s, claiming his pay and threatening to compel 
the doctor and the general to make a voyage to Noumea with him. I 
have it now*, it was that vagabond who, a month ago, rifled young 
Charnas, who had seventeen thousand francs, won at baccarat, about 
himv” 

“ And who also robbed me one night of twelve one-thousand franc 
notes, w'hich 1 had in my pocket book. ” 

“ Keally I You never t<jld me of that.” 

' “For the reason that there was nothing about it to brag of. I allowed 
myself to be rifled so stupidly. The man sprang at my throat at the 
corneV of the Rue du Oolysee, and almost strangled me before I had time 
to act on the defensive,” 
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** Would you recognise him again if he were pointed out to you ? ” 

“ Well, no. I had hardly time to get a glimpse of him. I at once lost 
my breath, and when I recovered myself he had run off. But 1 1 'emeinlu r 
a somewhat significant circumstance, Simancas had seen me win thiit 
money. He left the club at tlie same time as myself, and after addressing 
me numerous questions, tending, 1 think, to assure himself that I was not 
anned, he went off in a carriage in the direction of the Maaeleine.'’ 

“And you were attacked in the Rue du Colys<3%? His hired riflef 
awaited him somewhere. He no doubt joined Jbini and gave him liis 
instructions, describing your person to him. That’s f:lear ; and, tlie case 
being successful, your testimony will be exceedingly useful to us. Could 
you fix the date ? ” 

“ Oh, perfectly. It w’as on the night that I met Mademoiselle Lest(h’tl 
at the entrance of the Rue Royale. I had just left Jier when I was 
attacked.” 

“ Tile night on which (jolymine hanged himself, then ? ” 

“ Yes, I had just broken off with Julia when I entered the club.” 

“Very good. So my rogues gave up their nocturnal operations as 
soon as they thought they had, an affair in hand which would be more 
productive and safer— the w’orking of the marchioness J^nd, thereupon, 
they dismissed tlieir operator, who isn’t satisfied. I w'ill find him wdicrt 
it is necessary. Decidedly Simancas and Saint-Galmier are in niy power, 
feet and wrists bound.” 

“ Why don’t you oblige them, then, to denounce the marchioness ? ” 

“ It is the only thing I should not obtain from them just now. Under- 
stand that if they denounced the marchioness they would kill their hen 
W’ith the golden eggs. Besides, the marchio*u'ss must know a deal about 
them, and might very well denounce them in her turn. Later on, how^- 
ever, wdicn 1 shall have brought Madame de Barancos to confess — when 
she can no longer be of any use to them — they will no longer have a motive 
for refusiiig to testify against her. It is then that I shall force .them to 
speak, for I shall go and find your uncle. I shall tell him all. 1 shall 
empty my bag, and put matters ift his baiuls. ” 

“ Brought the marchioness to confess ! You flatter yourself that you 
will succeed in that ? ’’ 

“ Indeed, yes. It wdll be less difficult than you think. But don’t 
ask more ample explanations of me just now. I promise you, once more, 
that you shall soon have tliem. Allow me till after the cotillion.” 

“Always that cotillion,” murmured Darcy. •“ Well, so be it ! 1 will 
wait, and I will now leave yon, for Madame Cambry has promised n»e a 
quadrille, and I don't wish to lose this opportunity of learning wdiat she 
expects to do -when Mademoiselle Lest^rel is set free. Will she leceive 
her as in the past ? I doubt it ! ” 

“ I also doubt it. Your uncle has a word to say in the matter, and he 
will probably be of opinion that the future Madame Darcy should not live 
on terms of intimacy with a person whom he persists in believing guilty, 
since he will not give an order for her discharge,” “ 

“That is true, but he confesses that he has doubts. He even goes so 
far as to admit tliat several women may have entered the box.” 

“ Oh ! oh I that is a great point. ^le is slowly coming over to our side.” 

“ And, on this matter, he complains of not being able to draw any tiling 
from Madame Majore', a simpleton, he says, who Meanders off instead of 
replying to questions.” 
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“The fact is that sho isn’t alway^ very lucid. And ono of these even- 
ings I shall have to go and make a trip to the ballet green-room, for we 
shall need her again. However, by -bye, for the present. I mean to 
return to the marchioness. 1 intend to constitute myself the satellite of 
that bright particular star till daybreak.” <• 

Their chat had brought them back to the entrance of the ball-room. 
They separatecl on the threshold, Nointel to approach Madame de 
Barancos, whom he ‘had just perceived giving an order to her major-domo, 
and Gaston to glide in direction of Madame Carnbry. 

He did well, for tiie charming widow beckoned to him with a sign of 
the head and a smile : “I have no engagement this time,” she said t) 
him ; “ I had so arranged it as not to have any. You must be my cavalier. ” 
And as he launched out into thanksgivings: “Don’t thank me,” she con- 
tinued ; “ it i.s a sacrifice I impose on you in obliging you to dance, wliile on r 
friend still sutlers all the anguish of incertitude. And 1 myself only came 
to please Monsieur Roger Darcy. But Berthe will forgive us for taking 
part in a quadrille, since we shall only talk about her. ” 

“ Mademoiselle Lest(^3rel will bless you, madamo ; and as for me, I wish 
I could prove to you all my gratitude,” exclaimed Gaston. 

“ Prove it then, in the first place, by finding a said the 

Widow, gaily, “for I am siue that you have neglected to take tliat 
indispensable precaution.” 

Gaston, in fact, had not thought of it; and he would have remaimjd in 
somewhat ridiculous embarrassment if he had not espied the captain, 
who, with Madame do Barancos on his arm, was advancing tow'^ards him, 
evidently with the intention of offering just what he was in search of. 

“ How gracious of you, npadame, to come to our succour,” said the 
marchioness to Madame Carnbry, “Monsieur Nointel has taken me in 
charge, and 1 am neglecting all my duties as a hostess to make myself 
agreeable to him. The quadrille ought to be prohibited to me so long us 
forgotten ones remain in their seats ; but I could not resist, and I don't 
regret my weakness, since I am to have the pleasure of dancing opposite 
the lady whom I should have chosen out of all, if I liad the right to choose. ” 

Madame Carnbry replied in the language which women of real society 
talk so well, even when they don’t think a word of what they say, and 
the two couples then took their places. Gaston was moved, or rather 
agitated. The proximity of Madame de Barancos embarrassed and 
troubled him. He admired the self-possession of his friend who appeared 
to be in raptures at daucii\g with a womau so strongly su.-q)ecbed of having 
killed Julia d’Orcival, and ho thought that she would interfere with his 
plans for a confidential chat with his future aunt. 

Madame Carnbry did not share this feeling, for sho said, at once : 
“ Madamo de Baraimos is really charming. 1 had been told so much that 
was bad of her that 1 hesitated about accepting her invitation. I (ind 
it true once more that one is very wrong in aecej.)ting the rumours which 
circulate in society. She passes for being eccentric, be<!ause she isn’t 
vulgar; and for being coquettish, T)ecause she is frank. I am sure that 
your friend, Monsieur Nointel, pleases her, and 1 like iier for not hiding 
the preference she accords him over so many coxcombs and ambitious 
men who court her from vanity or for her fortune. 

“1 don’t know if he ple.ises her'*” murmured Gaston; “ but 1 don’t 
believe tliat she pleases him.” 

“Really, that is a pity. Monsieur .Nointel is exceedingly nice, and 
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by marrying her, he would make a magnificent match. But let us speak 
of your nfarriage ; what did your uticle say to you while I was waltzing?” 

Caston liad not time to reply. , Tho orchestra gave the signal, and the 
lover was obliged, whether or not, to execute the first figure of the quad- 
rille. On niakiiig an evolution round his partner, he perceived that the 
inarohioiicss was talking to the captain about him, and pe^’haps also about 
Madame Cambry, for she looked at them a great deal, and smiled as she 
did so. Her smile was a kind one, and, of course, ^oin tel said nothing 
bad of his friend, and yet Darcy felt almost hu^ at being tlie subject of 
their conversation. And so, to drive away this impression, he hastened, 
at the first quiet moment, to reply to Bertlie’s protectress: “ My uncle, no 
doubt, thought he was going to give me good news, but he wounded me 
to the heart. 1 had hoped that he had given up this unjust accusation, 
and he persists in it. Mademoiselle Lest<^rol has been set at liberty 
out of reasons of humanity, and not because her innocence has been re- 
cognised. AVliat is necessary for it to be recognised ! ” 

“It will be recognised; don’t doubt it. Monsieur Roger is a magis- 
trate before cverytldng else ; he fears to act without sufiicient reason ; 
))ut a conviction has commenced to enter his miiwi ; it will do so thoroughly 
— I will help it — and that accomplished, he will ahandol>the afl’air. ” 

“Not before having found the woman who committed the crime. He 
must have a culprit.” 

“ He said that to you ?” 

“ Those are his very words.” 

“ But this woman ; he will never fiwl her— she was able to escape 
from the. ball — she will know how to hide herself — and it would be 
ini((uitoiis to detain an innocent young gkl, so that a courtesan’s death 
miglit be avenged.” 

“Forgive me!” continued Madame Cambry, who recalled too late 
that Caston had been Julia d’Orcival’s lover, and that this epithet applied 
to his former mistress would seem severe to him ; “I mean to say that 
Bert! c’s liberty and honour cannot depend on the result of investigations 
uiiderlakcii for the discovery of tho real culprit.*' 

'Die second figure of the quadrille commenced, and Darcy had toper- 
form his part in it, instead of continuing the conversation. He resigned 
himself to tiie duty, and again looked at the marchioness and the captain. 
They -w ere no longer laughing. They were chatting in a voice, and 
occasieuially exchanged rapid glances, Nointel was evidently making 
progress in Madame de Barancos’ favour. Ami Darcy asked himself how 
his friend could, without ceasing to he a man of honour, deliver up to justice 
a woman whom he was trying to induce to love him. “ It would be base, 
ho would never stoop to so mean an action,” he thought. “ I am mad to 
rely on liirn. And wlio know's if he will not allow himself to bo caught 
in his own snare, if lie will not become smitten wdth this Spanish beauty, 
whom he is trying to allure ? ” 

The evolutions of the dance ceased, and Madame Cambry continued in * 
an excited tone : “ Uberfy isn’t granted to an accused party to be snatched 
away again. Monsieur Roger Darcy is humane as W’ell as just ; he would 
not; have the cruelty to wdtlidraw wliat he had given. If he hadn’t tliought 
that Berthe’s innocence would fiipilly be demonstrated, he would never 
have opened the prison doors to the poor child.” 

“ I should like to share your hopes, niadame,” muttered Gaston;, “ but 
tlie language used ’to me by mjT uncle was so plain 
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“So you count luy influence for nothing, then?” asked the charming 
^viclow, gently. “Bo you think I had nothing to do with the measure 
%vhich has been taken ? ” 

“Oh I I know how good you ai-c, I know that you are an angel, 
that ” ^ 

“ No, I am only a woman, but I believe that Monsieur Barcy has great 
esteem for me ;*'l even flatter myself that I inspire him with a deeper 
sentiment, aiid 1 reci procate all the esteem and all the aflcction he bears 
me. It would be too pa;.uful if he refused me the first favour I asked of 
him, and he would not cause me such sorrow. Besides, it isn’t a favour 
that I ask ; it is justice. Berthe is not guilty ; I am ready to swear it 
before God.” And as Gaston, who knew his uncle’s character, did not 
appear convinced, Madame Cambry added, smiling : “ And then I shall, 

if necessary, err'ploy groat measures. I shall demare to Monsieur Roger 
that I will never be his wife as long as he has not signed the order of 
discharge and completely abandoned this hopeless affair. And he will 
abandon it, for ho would lose his peace and his reputation as a magistrate 
in its pursuit. You will marry Berthe, and on that day I hope you will 
pardon me for becoming — your aunt.” 

The insupportable orchestra announced the third figure, and it was 
necessary to start off again. This time the movement of the quadrille 
brought Gaston very near the marchioness ; he was even obliged to give 
her his hand, and he took no pleasure in doing so. It also happened that 
he overheard these words uttered by Nointel : “ Bo you really believe, 

madame, that the general conspired in Peru?” And the reply of Madame 
Barancos : “I don’t know his history, and have no desire to know it.” 

Then the chain was broken^; Gaston returned to his place and to his 
conversation with Madame Cambry. “ If you knew how happy I was to 
learn that you arc to be married to my uncle,” he said to her, “ You do 
me, 1 hope, the honour to believe that monetary considerations aflect me 
little. I never for a single moment dreamt of inheriting a fortune which 
ought not to cbme to mo, and which I can do without. So I lose nothing 
by this marriagt?, and I gain a friend — permit me to make use of that 
word— a friend w'ho will plead the cause of my wife with her husband.” 

“ And who will gain it, I sw’ear to you. You overwhelm me with joy by 
telling me that you have not changed your ideas. I knew well enough 
that you had a noble heart, but prejudices have so much power that I 
trembled for Berthe’s happiness.” 

“ Her happiness ! you believe, then, that she loves me?” 

“If she loves you ! Bo you doubt it? Have you never noticed the 
agitation your presence caused her ? I had divined that slie loved you 
long before that last sad evening, when you accompanied her on the piano 
wliile she sang Martini’s air — ‘ Sorrows of love ’ ” 

“ ‘ Last all the life,’ ” sighed Barcy. “ The words are right.” 

“No, they are wrong. Your sorrows are cruel, but they will end. 
You will be happy, if you knowr how’ to be so. Bare I ask you how' you 
meah to live after your marriage ? ” 

“ Are you certain that this marriage will take place ? Biiring that 
evening, the sad memory of which you have just recalled to me, Made- 
moiselle Lestt^rel declared that she w'ouy never consent to it.” 

^ “Then she still mistrusted the sincerity of your sentiments. She is 
proud , and suspicious, because she has suffered, because she is poor. She 
feared having inspired only a fancy in you ; lahe did not flatter herself with 
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being loved as she would liked to be loved, as she deserves to be. And 
the deeper that the passion you inspired in her became, the more she tried 
to hide it. Now the trial has been made. The man who is sufficiently 
courageous defend a young girl in misfortune, is worthy of marrying 
the one he saves. You will surely marry Berthe, and if I asked you just 
now wliat you would do after your marriage, it W'ae bcomise you will — • 
at all events at the outset -^-havc the world’s opiuio^i against you. Y'ou 
will need support ; very w'cll, my house will be open to you ; I w^iis 
anxious to tell you so.” 

“ What ! my uncle will consent ” 

That is anotlicr comlitiou 1 shall imposd upon him before pronounc- 
ing the 7je8 which will bind me for ever. And 1 will answer for it that it 
wdll be accepted, Wc shall receive our nephew and out* niece. Monsienr 
Koger Darcy has too exalted a mind to allow himself to be influenced by 
the opinions of fools. I shall throw our house <;pen to you. You and 
Berthe will do the rest,” 

“ Oh, madamc, how have we deserved so generous a protection ?” 
“You wish to know?” asked Madame Carnbry. “Very well, you 
owe it to the violence, to the sincerity of the love which inflames you 
})otli. This love has moved me, for I have seen It born mid grow- ; for J 
know' that each of you would sacrifice everything else to it. Wc women 
read hearts. Berthe loves yon to the death — Ah ! one loves thus but 
once ill one’s life. Ah, me ! ” continued Madame Carnbry. “Look there ! 
— our partners opposite have followed the orchestra, and w'e, we are 
tw enty mea.sures behind. Y'onr friend is making despeiate signs to you. 
L(it iis hurry and catch up with them. If we miss the figure, the 
marchioness will imagine that you are makttig love to your aunt.”’ , 

rJastou troubled himself very little about w'hatthc marchi()itcs.s thought 
of his abscnt-inindednes?.s, Imt he yielded to Madame Canibry’s request, 
although the conversation interested him very much, and all this dancct 
mano'uv'ring irritated liiiri considerably. .It came to an end ’after the 
proacribed marches and counteriiiarches ; and as the quadrille W’as draw - 
ing to a close, Darcy profited by the last intermission to inform himself 
more positively as to Ma<lame Carnbry ’s intentions. “ And so,” he said, 

“ to-morrow* Mademoiselle Lcstm'el w'ill 1>c free — she w*ill no doubt ret mu 
to her apartments in the Kuo de Ponthicu.” 

‘/Yes; I wished to lodge her temporarily W'ith me. But your uncle 
n.ih to do so, and, after reflection, I found he w*as riglit. I 
Hh.'ill see Berthe at her rooms, then ; I shall her every day, and 1 shall 
advise lier to receive you.'’ 

“1 did not dare to ask it of you — and I don’t know if she will consent,” 
“You misjudge her. She will perfectly understand that the situation 
is changed; still, perhaps, she will beg mo to be pre.sent at y(nir 
interview's. ” 

“ Ah ! nmdame, what a life she will have to lead. My uncle has tuM 
you that she will be subject to an incessant surveillance V ” 

“ !i’es, but this surveillance will be discreet, and Berthe doesn’t fear 
it. She will, I suppose, only go out to see lier sister. Ai^d then, I have 
a plan which I am going to confide to you. You know that if Monsieur 
Koger Darcy doesn’t abandon the recusation — it is e.specially because (uu* . 
friend refuses to explain the employment of her time during the night of 
the ball at the opera house. I distinctly realise the very honourable 
motive of her obstinate silence, 'and I will lead her to confess it. I shall 
yoic II. 0 
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certainly obtain from her a statement which she would never consent to 
make to an investjigating magistrate j and when she has told me all, 1 will 
act for the best. Perhaps I shall persuade her to allow me to repeat part 
of her story to Monsieur Roger Darcy. Perhaps I shall succeed in 
justifying her without compromising any one.’’ 

“ May blessings attend you, matlame,*^ said Gaston, “for only you can 
^ave her, and y7m vnll save her, I’m sure of it.” 

The orchestra difewned his voice in the call to the promenade, which 
did not last long, and ^oii a linal chord invited tJie gentlemen to conduct 
their partners to tliek seats. 

“ I will write and tell you. to-morrow at what time you can present 
yourself at the Rue de Ponthieu,” murmured Madame Cambry, as she 
again took Gaston’s arm, “We shall probably not see each otlier again 
this evening, for I am very much engaged, and I propose leaving long 
before the cotillion. Till to-morrow, then, and i*ely on me.” 

As Darcy bowed to take his leave of the beautiful and compassionate 
widow, lie had tears in his eyes, and he thanked her with a look of grati- 
tude which said more than w^ords. The supply of hope he carried away 
wdth him would help h|m to have patience till the end of the ball, but he 
longed to bo alone with his thoughts. By dancing this quadrille ho had 
j\ist acquitted himself of the debt which is tacitly contracted by every 
young man who accepts an invitation to a ball. He now had the right to 
exempt himself from service and fly the company of the indiflerent and the 
importunate, by ensconcing himself in some well-chosen corner. lie did 
not even care to join the captain who as yet had nothing new to apprise 
him of, and who, besides, was no doubt fully engaged, A clump of 
flowers and shrubs placed at ^le entrance to the hall leading to the bullet 
offered him a oonv^eiiient retireat. He established himself thci’c, ami did 
not leave it. From this refuge he saw all that took place in the immcn.so 
dancing hall ; and if his mind had been at ease, he might have entertained 
himself by watching the changing tableau of the ball. Walkcs followed 
mazurkas, and now" and then came quadrilles. As for the W’altzes Ma<lame 
de Barancos did not miss one of them. Darcy did jiot lose her from sight, 
and he also followed the manoeuvres of Hointel, wlio kept a close hold on 
her. At one moment an agreeable spectacle met Gaston’s eyes: tlie 
captain carrying of the marchione.s3 by main force, and, PrOljord trying to 
follow them and shouting: “ It was my waltz ! ’’ He also saw Madame 
Cambry go od', as she had announced, taking the arm of the magistrate, 
who, certainly, at that moment, was not in tlie least thinking of the 
ijivestigation. He saw gourmands slily making tlicir way tow^ards the room 
w here the eupf*er was laid on little table.s of six covers, placed amid bushes 
of camellias. He saw the crowd thinning little by little ; the dancing 
circle enlarge. He saw complexions become swarthy ; and flowers wither 
on panting shoulders. 

The time was approaching for the marchioness to give tlie signal for 
the cotillion — the dance with which all grand Parisian balls invariably 
clo*sc. Significant preparations w"ere already being made. The gilded 
chairs were being put together in pairs. Some zealous guests disappeared 
at a sign from the hostess and returned burdened with odd accessories. 
Each cavalier set out in search of the^amiable lady who had consented to 
unite her fate with his for an hour or twQ. In the middle of the room 
stood Madame do Barancos giving orders to aides-de-camp who multiplied 
{»,t her pleasure. ' • 
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t)arcy liad sufficient acquaintance with social amusements to unclevstand 
the preparatory arrangements for this complicated exercise. He saw 
that Prebord had been promoted to the important rank of ronductor^ and 
that the niaivliioness had selected Nointcl as her appointed partner for tho 
whole cotillwm. 

^ “AYliat is he going to do?’^ said Darcy to himself on observing Ida 
friend conduct the luarcliioncss to an isolated settee nnteiRionally chosen 
some distance from the orchestra, which would have interfered M’ith their 
chatting. “ AVhat is this great Idow which he^ifj going to strike, ami 
how will ho manage to confound Madame de Bjvarict^s? I rely but 
little upon it; I place much more reliance on Madame Cambry’s promises. 
Still, I should like very much to know at what moment and in what 
figure he will introduce his eficet.” 

It was not easy to guess, for the cotillion consists of the most varied 
episodes, and the ingenious person who invented it w as pleased to leave 
great latitude to the conductors — in which he gave proof of genius, for no 
(lance regulated in a<haaioe can, like this one, satisfy all tastes. The 
cotillion serves to compute tine beauty as well as the fortune of marriage- 
able young ladies ; one lias only to count the turns of waltzing asked (d a 
young belle in this dancing test tr) know her worth. It J^lso procures long 
ami convenient iete’a-iefrf^, and it is certain that at three o’clock in tl«3 
moruiug, a woman sometimes listens quietly enough to W'hat no one would 
dare to say to her at three oVlo(!k in the afternooji. And then, the cotillion 
helps those who lead it with ability to push their Nvay in the world. A 
good leader is a rare bird, envied by his compeers, and the recipient of 
iiiiinerous emoluments. It is tnie that he earns them, for he has to watch 
over everything, evince imagination, <iuick-|iightedncss, and tact, witliout 
speaking of his endurance, which should be inexhaustible. 

Pi cbord was a born cotillion leader, and it was to his well-known talents 
that he was indebted for having been designated by Madame de Barancos, 
wlio, ill point of fact, did not like him. And, as he alw'ays aimed at some 
coiUjue{3t, he had so arranged it as to be accompanied — in tho ca’pacity of 
coiKluctrcss — by a Yankee girl, whose father had accumulated a million of 
d()llar.s in selling salt pork. Other people known to (laston Darcy, figured 
among the couples which were about to execute sundry evolutions under 
the direction of the dark Don Juan. Tivvilic w^as tliore, wdth Sigol^uo, 
and Verj)el, and Lolif — in fact, all the young men of the club. Saint- 
Daltnicr, although he w'as passionately fond of the dance, had prudently 
abstained. He feared ^fointel’s cutting flings while, as for Simanca.s, his 
grandeur held him aloof. One does not join in a cotillion after being a 
Peruvian general. 

The marchione.s.s w^as radiant. Relieved of her duties as a hostess, she 
now thought only of pleasure. A second lieutenant could not bo gayer 
w'hon he a.ssuracs undress after a wreck’s duty. She was at last about to 
ainu.se herself as a scliool-girl does at the first ball to which sluj is 
taken after leaving the convent, and even much more, for a school-girl 
thinks herself obliged to cast dow'ii her eyes and to reply merely yes and 
no to her partner, while he talk.s to her of tbo heat and the slippery floor; 
whereas Madame do Barancos looked boldly at the captain, and cliatti.d 
with him about everything and something else besides. She passed fi'om 
sarcasm to sentiment, from sw^ect fiielancholy to exuberant gaiety, from » 
remarks on the toilets around her to passionate love talk. Her conversa- 
tion bounded and rebounded like an Andalusian dancing the bolero. *And 
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Kointel. enraptured, replied to her with perfect readincas. He relied a 
great deal on the chances of the conversation to accomplish his end. 
“Why has Miss Anna Smithson, oiir conductress, arrayed herself in a 
dress decorated with peacock’s feathers?” said the marchioness, laughing 
behind her fan. “ Don’t you think the peacock a stupid birt}?” 

“ It is, perhaps, an allusion to lier partner, Prebord. See how^ he spins 
around, d'hat ‘Californian belle has beautiful eyes !” 

“ The beautiful f>yes of her casket. She will have hve millions, and 
will treat her husband like «. negro. I shall have to amuse myself by 
making lier marry tips Piv*bord, He has long w^earied me with his homage. 
This will be rny revenge.” 

“ A revenge for wdiicli h6' will thank you.” 

“ Yes, he must be on liis knees before money. Wliat a misfortune for 
a woman to be rich ! ” 

“ WJicii she is ]dain ; but when she is beautiful —like you ” 

“ She siilTers still more, for she never knows whetlier she is loved for 
herself. Shu susjiccts all her lovers. At least, the plain w'oman is 
positive.” 

“ 'Then you would like to be poor ? ” 

“If I were sure of being loved, yes—- a hundred times yes. Gome I 
Would you like to know what I dream of ? ” 

The conductress gave the signal by clapping her hands - a custom of 
the harem transplanted into Parisian society— and N'ointol was not in- 
formed in regard to the marchioness’s dream, for J^r<5bord came in search 
of her for the first figure, which had been chosen expressly to bring 
forward the queen of the evening. Tliis figure was classical, and liad no 
doubt been executed in the Courts of Love in tlic grand old times of 
chivalry. The lady is seated in the midst of the assemblage, her foot 
placed upon a silken cushion ; the gentlemen, coming each in turn, bend 
their knees before her, until she designates the favoured one by advancing 
the cushion. When the foot is pretty, it makes an irresistible, eflect; ami 
Madame do Baraiicos’ foot was adorable. Nointel passed among the first, 
and w'as not •chosen. To have been chexsen at the first test would have 
been too significant. 1'he marchioness pushed the cushion tow’ards little 
Baton de Sigolijne, wdio had the much envied honour of waltzing round 
the room with her. The attentive Prebord at once ordered anotlicr figure, 
which gave Madame de Barancos her liberty once more. Jlc this time 
designated a Kussian lady, with eyes as changeful as the sea, and brought 
to her Tnwille and Verpel, so tliat she might impose the name of some 
animal ou each of them, 'The Muscovite belle, who had a weakiie.ss for 
the fauna of her own country, called Treville, 3£lk, and Verjicl, 3iliic Fox, 
and then brought them before the American lady with the peacock dress, 
and begged her to make her choice. Miss Anna Smithson, liaving some 
taste for handsome furs, chose the Blue Fox, and wms obliged to waltz 
W'itli Verpel, who \vas very distasteful to her. “She would like the other 
much better,” said Madame de Barancos to Nointel, wdien they found 
tlipyusclves seated side by side. “So much the worse for her. Why 
didn’t she ilivinc that that handsome ofiicer was the elk ? As for me, if I 
was anxious to confide my form to the arms of one of the gentlemen 
presented to me, I am sure I should divine how they had been named.” 

“Have you the gift of second sight?” asked the captain, laughing. 
“If you had I should fly, for you would read my thoughts, and after 
reading them you would for ever close your door to me. ” 
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“ You detest lue, tbeu ? What doesr it maitor ? I should forgive you 
if you lijitcd me. EverylKnly can't hate. Hatred is a passion, and it is 
only the strong who have passions.’* 

“ But if you discovered in the depths, in the very depths of iny heart, 
the scntinifuit which is the opposite of hatred ? ” 

“ The only sentiment I .should not forgive in you is indificrence. 
Execrated or adored, T admit no middle ground between 4hosc extremes.” 

“ iS’ cither do .1 ; and between the twoiny choice i^made,” said Nointel, 
looking at Madame de Baraneos with his large clear eyes. 

8lie did not lower her owm, but said to hiin,>f itly)iit blushing : “ Then 
you adore me ? ” 

‘‘ Wiiiit must I do to prove it to you ? ” 

‘ ‘ (} ucss, ” replied the marchioness, laughing nervoiisly. “ The cotillion 
was invented for guessing. Listen to AJonsieur Trwbord, -who having 
coiuliictod two women to that fair young man, says to him : ‘ Kose or 
niignojictte, which do j'^ou prefer ? * The beau chooses the mignonette — a 
CoJourloss floW'Cr.” 

“Not so colourless as himself,” murmured the captain, wdio did not 
jmt wish to make a decisive declaration. 

He feared being interrupted by an order ffCTn the cymductress, calling 
upon liim to execute some figure or another, and he .suspected tli^t 
Alathime de Baraneos had cut him short after bis im])rudent remark, be- 
cauvse she did not care any more than he did to mix up love w ith the cotillion, 
“ ’fhe g<;ntleinaii wdio likes mignonette belongs to your club, docs he not?” 
she rc.sumcd, to bring the conversation back to a temperate scale. “I 
seem to remember that he was formerly introduced to mo by Monsieur 
Prebord.” 

“No doubt. There arc elective affinffcies between them. Did you 
know ilmt ibis Lolif —bis name is Lolif- — has recently aciiuired a sort of 
celebrity ? All the newspapers have quoted his name.” 

‘ ‘ 111 connection -with wJiat ? ” asked the marchioness, glancing at the 
reporter by inclination. • 

“ It was he who the other night at the ball at the oiiera house ” 

“Well?” 

“It was ho who discovered the murdexed body of Julia d’Orcival in 
one of the boxes.” 

Tile captain liad prolonged his sentence expressly so that it nfght the 
better carry, and he ilid not fail in his effect. Madame de Baraneos be- 
came pale and Jiegan to fan herself spasmodically. “Ah, I'eally ! ” she 
said. “ But why do you look at my fan so attentively ? It did not come 
from Japan, 1 swear to you.” ^ 

“ What ! you remember the circumstances of tliat strange crime ! ” 

“ Yes. 1 am interested in the young girl w^ho has been arrested. Do 
you know what has happened to her?” 

“I was told this evening that she was to bo liberated for want of 
sufficient proof.” 

“ I ;.m doliglitcd to learn that, for I cannot believe that she is guilty. 
There is a my.stcry in the matter whiih will never bo cleared up.” 

“ Oh I in Fiance justice clears up evei'ytbing. Alonsieur ITogcr Darcy, 
who has just left, is doing everything to discover the truth. S"ou know 
that he is charged with the affair ?^* 

“ No, I was not aware of it. Ho is then on the track of —of the w'oman 
— for it was a woman, it seems. ” ' • 
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Yes ; only there were several who visited Julia’s box,” 

“ Ah ! the authorities are sure of that?” 

“ Quito sure. And these women are beiiig sought for, They will be 
found, without doubt. As for me, I bet that the crime was cumniitted 
by 0 . woman of the u)->per classes. A fast woman wotild never have liad the 
courage to strike. I'hose young ladies have no violent passions. Their 
jealousies and fits of anger never* extend to murder. It is only great 
ladies who love cner^tically enough to assassinate a rival.” 

“You arc lugubrious. Let us talk of something else. Here comes 
our conductor with a ;oas\'*'board head for me. They are about to execute 
the ligurc of the fjr'otniiqwis. It k a foolish frolic, but I will take part in 
it to enjoy the pleasure of dressing your Monsieur Lolif’s head. ” 

“ Yes,’’ tliouglit Nointel, as he followed Madame de Barancos with his 
eyes, for she had gone and taken her place in the midst of the circle ; 
‘‘yes, it will be very gay, but the cotillion will finish badly for yon, 
marchioness. I was still somewhat in doubt. Kow 1 feci certain. She 
is very able, but she betrayed herself when I told her tliat the examining 
magistrate was seeking for the culprit in the swell drawing-rooms of 
Paris. It only remains for me to apply the decisive test, and I see per- 
feolly how it will turn out. The lady will bo overwhelmed. If she 
slv^uld faint, that w'ould upset my plans a little. But no, she has a 
devilish control over herself ; she will receive the blow without weaken- 
ing. And then wo shall have an explanation—a stormy one. I shall 
make my conditions — she will accept them. Come ! I also shall need 
energy, for she pleases me enormously. But it must be. It is a pity, 
IVJjat an adorable woman she is I ” 

The ligurc finislicd amid the laughter wliicli greeted tlie ridiculous 
masfpieradcs imposed by the ‘ladies upon their unfortunate partners. 
Prebonl had had to waltz three times round the room decorated wuTh a 
colossal nose, and Lolif smothered under the head of aii ass. . Noiiitel 
alone was spared, and the marchioness having quite recovered from licr 
temporary* emotion, resinned her seat beside him. He was careful not to 
resume the conversation at the point where it had broken off, for he 
was anxious not to alarm Madame de Barancos further. And, as she was 
no more inclined than himself to talk concerning the crime of the opera 
house, she commenced to tell him about a surprise she reserved for her 
guests. 

The figure of the hat which was now to be executed, may be briefly 
dcscri])od. In the first place, the ladies deposit an olqect belonging to 
themselves— a fan or handkerchief is habitually used—in some gentle- 
man’s hat. Each gentleman draws one object by chance, and waltzes 
witii its owner. This was duly executed. Then came the inversion. 
The gentlemen arc required to distribute feminine baubles to the ladies, 
and ordinarily these small presents, furnished by the hostc.^s, do not enrich 
the recipients. But the marchioness did not resort to half measures, she 
followed a fashion wfliioh had made its appearance that winter in the higli 
soeiuty of Paris. The baubles were real and beautiful jewels, — rings, 
bracelets, brca.stpins, and the like. 

Xointel had been notified of this, and it was during this princely 
diversion that he ^neant to produce hw qwn surprise. While Madame de 
IW’ancoa went to meet her major-iloW* who was biioging a hat full of 
jewellery, the captain slily drew from his pocket the Seove-button coa- 
fided to him by M. Majore’s worthy wife. 
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Tbe decisive moment was approaching, and Gaston Parcy, who 
impatiently awaited it, did not see it coming, although from tht» spot 
where he had ensconced himself he very attentively hJlowfd ail the 
evolutions of the interminable cotillion. Nomtel’s gaiety afilicted him, 
the marchioK css’s ease of manner irritated him, and, to relieve himsedf of 
his agony, he was almost inclined to go off without waiting for his friend. 
The captain finally perceived him and felt a little pity ror him, but ho ' 
could do nothing to shorten his anguish. He did ncii even dare to make 
him a sign for fear of awakening Madame de francos’ suspicion. She 
advanced to the centre of the circle formed 4fy the ladies, who were 
trembling with delight, for they had divined a surprise ; she advanced 
bearing a quantity of jew’ellcry in a hat, 'wliicTi she graciously handed to 
Miss Anna Smithson, tho conductress of the cotillion, who, by the 
authority conferred upon her by her position, was to successively hand 
this hat to each of the geiltlemen, wno in turn were to distribute the 
trinkets to their chosen partners in the waltz. Madame de Barancoa then 
returned to Nointel, wdio had not lost sight of her, and who was asking 
himself how he should proceed to strike liis great blow. 1 \ e w'as some- 
what embarrassed, for he no longer remembered exactly how the figure was 
executed, how the women’s eyes glisten,” the marchioness said to 

him in a low voice. “ 'J ’hey are all rich, how'ever. Still, I fully believe 
that if I scattered those gimcracks ujioa the floor, they would fii;ht each 
other for their possession.” 

“1 will bet that you would wdllingly grant that diversion, and would 
derive great enjoyment by witnessing it,” replied the captain, laughing. 

“ Veihaps so.” 

** Do you know that you lia^'o the fancier of a Homan empress ? ” 

“ 'I'liat is because I have lived in a country where I had slaves.” 

“ You have them still.” 

“You, for instance, of course? What a silly compliment that is to 
make me. Fortunately, it is only a compliment, and you don’J mean a 
word of it. I should despise you if you were my slave.” 

“ 'Would you love mo if 1 were your master ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Barancos boldly, “ fori should never have any 
but the man I loved for a master. But enough mamicrism. Your tui n 
is coming, 1 really hope that you Tvon't give me ono of the jewels 1 bought 
for my giic.sls. That would be in very bad taste.” 

“ 1 will take care not to do that. Biit I c.mnot resign myself to losing 
the op])ovtunity of waltzing with you.” , 

“ WTiat will you do to obtain it ? Ho jewel, no waltz ; that is the rule of 
tho dance. Just look at Monsieur Prebord. He holds the hat and draws 
from it a bracelet, which ho gallantly clasps ou the arm of Miss Anna 
8niithsou, and Miss Anna almost faints while receiving the gift. Ho will 
marry her, I will guarantee it. The bracelet is a forerunner of the 
wedding ring. Imitate that ambitions coxcomb. Place a ring set in 
})rilliants on the finger of one of the heiresses hero. See ! that lair, pale 
girl over there -she looks like an ivory tower— and she has a million frtfbcs 
as her dowry.” > 

“I don’t want to marry, and 1 more for my turn of tb0. 

waltz than for a million. Suppose I gave you a jewel which belongs to 
me. You would then have to waltl with me.” 

“ What folly 1 ” murmured the marchioness, blushing. 

** The object is not large. J. will present you in the first place with 
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some bauble taken from the hat. You will put it bank, so as not to 
deprive these ladies of it, and, then, I Will ofifer 3^011 mine — — 

** A soinmiir from you -a fiovvenir by compulsion I * 

No, for nothing oblige^, you to accept it. I only exact my waltz.** 
You have strange ideas.” ^ ^ f 

“ I have a. horror of everything that is commonplace. And you ? ” 
JSIadame de **Barancos did not reply. She looked steadily at the cap- 
taitt;' and her eyes ctKpresscd so much that it was quite usele.ss for her to 
speak. Meanwhile, tl^^e inexhaustible hat passed from hand to hand. 
J.nlif had received it anB- advanced, his heart in his mouth, towards a, 
planip laily who bad abarpiud him, Saint-Galmicr’s fornier pathwr and 
patient. iVith the smiling gravity of a prefect wJio distributes mednis 
for heroism in saving life, Lolif decorated her witli a breastpin sot in 
pe;irls and rolled with her around the room. The floor shook under the 
weiglit f)f this well -matched couple, and the women laughed behind tlieir 
fans. No one had as yet addressed the marchioness. Ih'tibord hat] given 
bis commands to the gentlemen, and the ladies had greatly approved of 
the <lisintercstedness of Madame dc Barancos, w’ho did not wish to deprive 
them of a single jewel. For a week past, however, Prebord liad not 
spoken to Nointol, and consequently, the captain was quite at liberty to 
riolato an order he had not oilicialJy recci\^ed. 

“ Let mo see,” he said to himself, “my turn is coming; I must act 
my part well. How sliall I show the accusing button to the marolrfdiu'ss 
without its licing seen by others ? I regret not having taken lessons in 

r restiiligitation. They ought to have taught us jugglery at college. Bah ! 

will g(it through it, although it may not be very easy. Instead of tak- 
ing the hat when it is broiighf. to me, I will draw from it, with my right 
hand, sonuj jewel, which 1 will ofler to Madame dc Barancos, and wliich 
she will nobly decline. My convicting button is concealed in my left 
hand. After her refusal, I shall demand iny waltz, which will be ac- 
corded me — that I am sure of. No one will. And fault with this infrac- 
tion of the rules, and the hat will be cariicd away amid flattering 
ap]>lans(\ Then I shall surround the Supple form of the divine creole 
with my right arm making her at the same time partially rtwolve so as to 
turn her back to the spectators ; and my left hand, in seeking hers, shall 
open to show her the sleeve-button. She will look at it, for .she cx])ects 
some original gallantry. I warned her expressly. And, besides, if it is 
necessary, I wdll exaggerate the movement so tliat slie may closely so<' the 
famous initial, the capital, B which condemns her. Slic wu’ll recognisfi it, 
and become agitated. There will bo a moment’s cessation of tlie dance, 
wliich I shall profit by to return the object to my pocket. The deuce ! 
I have no desire to leave it with her ; in that ease T couldn’t send it to 
the examining magistrate. I should then have merely the testimony of 
Madame xM a jort's a testimony wdiioh lacks weight. The marchioness will 
understand that if she hesitates w*e shall be remai*ke.d. 81ie will allows 
herself to be led on, the round will be finished, I shall bring her back to 
hep place and— we shall chat.” 

Lolif had ceased waltzing, and Miss Anna now' came straigljt to the 
captain boarin|[ the hat, and he then carried out, step by step, the plan 
he had determined upon. But little was needed for ai'iplause to follow 
-when ]\fadamc de Banin cos handed a young girl who hail just left school 
tho jew'cl presented to her by Nointol. He had not foreseen this last 
movement, still he did not lose his head, but extricated himself like a man 
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of spirit from the snare set for him by the malicious marchioness. His 
friend Tr^ville happened to bo near by* He sent him to the sohool-girl 
and he himself turned to the noble widow,’ who, having no further pre- 
text for escajie, surrendered her figure to the captain s riglit arm. The 
moment had arrived. Gaston’s friend held the button in his left hand, 
between the thumb and forefinger ; ho showed it, and the" marchioness 
turned pale. “You have worn it,” slie murmured ; “I will take-H 
And with a movement quick as thought she seized hefid of it and placed 
it in her dress body. 

It ^^ aa so quickly done that no one saw It, aiid iNirnntcl had no time to 
oppo.se it. He was compelled to take tlie'timi of waltzing he liad been 
so solicitous for, without complaining of the abstracting of tlic accusing 
button. A man docs not cliat in waltzing, especially on serious subjects. 
He was, however, deeply enraged. “ We shall have an explanation pre- 
sently,” he thought to console liimself for this mishap. 

He made his calculations without taking the marchioness into account. 
Instead of returning to her place after the regulation round, she g(uitly 
disengaged herself, and, leaving her partner, advanced towards the con- 
ductress. Kvcryoiie understood that she was gotflg to a^her to close the 
evolutions of the cotillion. It was lier right as liostess to ao so, and no (>ne 
felt displeased that she should exercise it, for the time for supper liad 
arrived, and all the ladies w ere laden with trinkets. A fenv still remained 
in the hat. Madame de Barancos distributed them to the least favoured, 
and .seated herself in the midst of the ciiclc, according to custom, to receive 
the salutations of the couples W'ho pnssedin turn befoi’chci*, bowing, Kvery- 
bocl3% excepting Nointel, W’as delighted. He had, in addition, the vexation 
of seeing the marchioness, after the coupled liad passed b(?foi*e Jicr, take 
the arm of a personage streaked with orders and constellated with hkmUiIs 
— a grandee of Si'jaiii, wiio was no doubt I'clatcd to her, and who happened 
to be at hand, to take her to supper now announced by the major-domo, 
i’lm captain obtained but a look from her, but W'hat a look ! The sun of 
the Antillc.s had left its flame Iherc. He let her go. How- could ho 
restrain her? At a ball one has neither a right to complain noi’ to ijino- 
viite. iiicre ai'c established customs, and they must be conformed to. Evil 
had befallen Nointcl for having introduced a variation. 

“Well! well!” he thought, gloomily, “I have allowed m.ysclf to be 
beaten like a child. I did not manage to keep my pledge. 1 liad foreseen 
everything except that .stroke of audacity. I am now disarmed. It was 
well worth my while getting that button from* Madame Majore, to let it 
be pilfered from me the first time I show'ed it. And it was J myself who 
fiujiished Madame de Barancos wdth a pretext for taking it from me. I 
played the eccentric lover — I spoke of a souvenir which I wished to force 
her to accept—she seized the opportunity — and, the sleeve button a.*? wcdl. 
Ah ! she is an incomparable aclioss. When she .said to me, in her ai d( nt 
w ay : ‘ You have worn it, I will take it,’ one would have sworn that vshe w as 
enraptured w'ith me. Suppose it were true, however? Suppo.se she jjid 
love me ? That glance she threw’ at me on leaving — I w’as fairly dazzled. 
Yes, but in that case, it W’ould not be she who killed Julia — and it w’as 
she, I am sure of that— she became pale when I showed her the button. 
And, tlicn, the one does not preventithe other. She might very w cll liavo ^ 
stabbed Julia, and then have been smitten with me. That w ould bo ' 
complete, and, the deuce, if I know how I should extricate myself ftom 
the difficulty. If I proved to her that she W'as guilty, she might reply : 
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adore you.* And, nevcrthclcsa, I will not give up the game. I will 
hold on, if only to see liow she will play it ; and I am bound by honour to. 
go to the end. Darcy relies on me, Poor Darcy I what shall I tell him ? 
Nothing, by my faitJi ! Ho did not know what I was going to attempt in 
the couillion. Why should 1 inform him that my scheme has failed, since 
I intend to try it again ? I shall be more fortunate on another occasion, 
and then it will be Jime enough to confide in him. Besides, .Mademoiselle 
Lcstcrel is going to* leave the prison. She will help him to bo patient. 
All! hero he conics, HAAji.will want to take mo away. In fact, 1 livavo 
nothing more to do here. The marchioness has chosen those who arc to 
sit at her table, and I am riot one of them. But she has invited me to a 
shooting party at Iicr place in Normandy. I shall not be able to recoin* 
mence operations till then. *’ 

Darcy, in fact, now advanced to rejoin his friend. The crowd had 
at first stopped his way, and he had been obliged to wait ami let it pass. 
Nointel ivent to meet him, led him towards the door of exit, and said, 
while striving to appear cheerful : “ My dear fellow, she slipped between 
my fingers. She evaded the test. I danced the cotillion for nothing. ” 
suspected it,” said Darcy, shrugging his shoulders. ' . 

, •* That is, you never believed in the success of my combinations.” 

“Whether I believed in them or not, they have failed.” 

“Temporarily; but, I swear to you, that you wmuld do wrong to 
despair.” 

“ I don’t despair, since I chatted with Madame Cambry.*’ 

“ She has promised you her support ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is the best you can have as regards your unclor Don’t neglect it. 
As for myself, as I have no influence with Monsieur Roger Darcy, 1 will 
wor': for you in the case of the marchioness.” 

“ 'Jlicii you persist in thinking that she is guilty T’ 

“ Yt's, I persist.” 

“ ^Vi^y do’ you hide the truth from ma, th(3n ?” Wliy don’t you tell mo 
frankly vv iuii has pas.scd between that woman and yourself while you were 
waltzing with her ? I saw it.” 

“ What did you see?” 

“ That slie turned pale, and tliat she took an object you lu'ld in your 
hand. Did you jiass her a hUU Udoux?'^ 

Nointel reflected a moment, and then said to (Jaston, looking him 
straight in the face : “ You suspect me. You do wrong. I can tell you 
nothing this evening, except that I had a little preparatory scene with 
the Barancos. The linai one will be played very soon, and as soon as it 
is played, you shall know all. A drama siudi as I am conducting has 
several acts, and tlio situations return more than once. Have you ever 
seen ‘ La Tour dc Nesle ’ performed ?” 

Darcy made an impatient gestui’e. 

Yes, you must have seen it in your youth. Very well, imagine to 
yourself that 1 am Buridan, that the Baraiicos is Marguerite de Bo»irgogne, 
and think of the famous plirase — ‘ Well done, .Marguerite, you have won 
the first bout ; but to me the second.’ After that,ithe curtain falls, if I 
remember riglitly. Ho now lot us be going. ” 
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Who nas never asked himself where the woman, who passes hy like a bird 
in t]ie air, is going- -the woman whom you admire on the wdng, and whom 
you, will never see again? When she is on foot, yo# have the means of 
following her, and of cherishing a thousand chjpieras until the moment 
wlion she prosaically enters a shop — lier static^r’s,* or lior milliiier’s, or 
injr lawyer’s olTice. But when she is in a cj^rriage she is like a falling 
star which flashes for a moment and is gone. What becomes of the falling 
stars? Astronomers claim that they know, and poets let them speak. 
They i)rofer to invent romances. Tlicy imagine that the eornniou cab in 
wliich they have perceived a beautiful form and a sweet face, bears .away 
their ideal happiness — the happiness dreamed of; tlic ideal mistress ; the 
oiU5 whom they always desire but never meet ; and for three months they 
are enraptured with the remembrance of the vision. At nine o’clock in 
the morning, in winter, in the Faubourg Saintrlfenis, poets are rare, but 
matter-of-fact people abound, and among those wdio were^oing to business, 
on the morning following the ball given by the rnarcliioness, more tha* 
one turned to look at a young girl seated in an open victoria. 8lie had 
laiscd Jier wdl, and was inhaling to the full capacity of her lungs tlie fresh 
air of one of the few fine days which the heavens had granted to the earth 
towards tiio end of that fearful Winter. The morning breeze sWept past 
her rosy checks and l aiscd the locit.s of her hair badly arranged under a 
])rown hood. By the way she gazed aronn<ther, one would have said that 
she was in Paris for the first time, and, indeed, several citizens, espying a 
little bundle lying at lier feet in the vehicle, thought: “A country girl 
just arrived by the Korthern Bailway; more good looks than baggage ; 
while certain hawkers sneered ; “ There goes a wench who ri&cn 
early to take breakfast with lier lover.” 

None, liowevor, divined tliaf this charming traveller hod just left 
prison. Berthe Lest(hel had been awakened at dawn, and had almost fainted 
with joy on learning that she was about to be liberated. The director 
liad cautiously addiul, however, that the liberty which vas about to bo 
granteil Jicr was but temporary; that no order for discharge luul been 
givwi; and that, consctpiently, she still remained at the disposition of 
justice. The poor child had w’cpit bitterly, g^nd was almost ready to 
1 efuse to profit by so sad a favour. But she had no choice ; the order 
was formal. 8he had to submit to the formalities of a release from prison ; 
receive the little money she had left at the oflice ; the garments sent to her 
l)y an anonymous friend whose name she divined ; say farcv\ ell to tho 
Sisters who had consoled her during her confinement, and leave in a cab, 
W'hich a keeper had gone in search of, being careful to select an open 
one for reasons wliich Berthe divined on seeing a man of seedy appear- 
ance get iiito a second cab near the jirison door just as. she came (tbt. 
She was to be watched ; she had been allowed to hear that. Tho sur- 
veillance now began. But she resolved to supplicate the magistrate to 
revoke his decision, and to send her back to jail if he did not consent to 
deliver her from the incessant espionage which was to be imposed upon • 
her. She did not w^ant liberty at that price. What could she do 
it ? How could she return to the, Rue de ronthicii followed by a detective, 
who would mount guard in front of her house? Tins was per^ictual 
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shame; an<l Berthe did not foel courage enough to support this incessant 
humiliation. Moreover, did she hnov; if she had a friend left ? Did she 
know whether her hrotlier-in-law would even allow her to see her sister ? 
AVhat rece])tioii was rcJ-erved for her? Would not cN^ery dcor be closed 
to an un for turn V-c girl, loleased from Saint*Lazare by favour, and threatened 
witii a return there ? 

/ On reile(;tion, Berthe had herself conveyed to the Palais de Justice, 
wlitire slu; expected to fk d M. Roger Darcy, who alone had tlie power to 
decide her fate. »Sh^ aligiited in front of the law courts, to the profouml 
astonishment of the detective who followed her. Ordinarily, released 
prisoners do not take that direction. A guard wliom she questioned sent 
her to an usher, who informed her that M. Roger Darcy was not in his 
office, and that he would not be tliere all day. 8he did not dare to ask 
him where the judge resided, and she then thought of going in search of 
the oidy jirotectress who perhaps remained to her — Madame Cambry. 
“Avenue (rKylau,” she said to the coachman. 

Yhe detective was not far distant. He heal’d and made a grimace, but 
as he had orders to follow without interfering, he w'as obliged to get into 
his cab and go wherever it pleased the young girl to lead him. Kevor Inul 
he seen nny one under surveillance conduct herself in this way. The 
drive, Avhich did not amuse this man, was charming to Berthe, however. 
The Cdiamps-Klystics wore full of light and noise. Children w’ere playing 
in the walks, and horsemen went along the avenue at full trf»t. Life 
aboumled, and Berthe closed her eyes in thinking of tlie dark, cold cell to 
which she nevertheless aspired to return. However, her heart beat 
violently^whcn, after having {xassed Jialf way down the Avenue d'Eylau, she 
perceived Madame (kimbry's residence. An old vfilet, who knew Made- 
inoiri(illc LestcT’cl well, and who did not appear greatly surprised to see 
her, stood at the gateway. Ho received her politely, and tohl licr that his 
mistress ‘had gone out very early, in a cab — a double infraction of her 
habits — that slie must have gone to some funeral service, for she had 
dressed herself in m<uirning, but ha<l saul she Avould I’eturn before noon. 
He did not propose to Berthe to wait, and she did not dare to ask per- 
mission. (She contented herself with replying that she would return in an 
hour’s time. 

liitimiihitod, no doubt, by tlie handsome appearance of the mansion, the 
detective liad had his cab stopped at some di.stance from the’ gate, and 
^Mademoiselle Lc.sterel no longer thought ‘of him when she told licr 
driver to take her to the Bois do Boulogne. He he.sitated a little, for this 
fare, taken up at Saint-Jiazare, did not inspire him with the greatest eon- 
fidcnco : but, on reflection, he thouglit that she was no doubt solvent, 
since the liveried s(jrvant ha<l spoken to her with such defertnee. So lie 
whipped up his horse and the victoria .started, always followed at a dis- 
tance by the other vehicle containing the police agent. Why was Berthe 
goijig to the Bois ? She herself could not have t(>l(l. She went where the 
favour of freedom carried her, the need of air and space which makes 
the bird whose cage door is opened stretch his ■wings and fly straight 
before him. She forgot little by little the sorrow’s of the p.ast, the anguish 
of tlie present, the uncertainty of the future. She lost herself in a dream, 
and it seemed to her tliat this dream would last for ever. 

It finished at the Forte Danphine, where she met a number of people 
on horseback — gentlemen and ladies taking, according to fashion, their 
morning ride. ThQ scene w’as $o full of animation tiiat Bei’tho, 
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disturbed in her reflections, begged the driver to take a less fre- 
quented road, and he turned into the Alice des Fortifleatious. He 
was even glad to earn an hour or two’s hire without tiring his bea^t ; 
his hand ^ackciied the reins, and his eyes closed little by little. 
The detective began to ask himself how this drive would end, and 
he was by no means pleased, although he still followe^l at a distance 
of thirty puces. The victoria went along close *to the miderwofnl, 
and the horse, abandoned to himself, stopped tr^\ time to time to nib))le 
some grass from the bank. He ended by coini^^g aci’oss a spot where the 
herbage was thickt i*, and here he stopped. altogether. The driver, softly 
rocked, had fallen asleep, and Mademoiselle Lesterel had no thought of 
disturbing his repose. 8ho watched two finches, who were flying round 
a hawthorn bush in which they had commenced to build their nest, and 
thought of the happy times when she had scoured the woods of Saint- 
Mainic* witli her schoolmates. She was seized with the desire to alight 
and enter the thicket ; to stir up the dead leaves, rotting since the previous 
autumn ; to catch her dress among the brambles ; and run about as eho 
had done whcii a child. She indeed w'as abo\\k to spring to the ground 
when she heard the noise of a horse’s hoofs near by. nA horseman came 
slowdy forv/ard along a bridle-paUi which traversed jthc coppice. Bertie 
thought only of evading him. The horse drew near, however, and the 
lioches took flight. ‘^Go on,” she said to the driver. But the driver, 
sound asleep, did not stir, and before she had time to call louder to him, 
the horseman appeared at the corner of the road. She recognised him and 
gave a cry of surprise, Gaston, Darcy W'as before her — Gaston Dan y, 
pale with emotion and joy, for he had reijognised her. “You ! ” ho ex- 
claimed, guiding his horse to the side of the victoria ; “ you here ! ” 

“I did not foresee that I should meet you here,” murmured Made- 
moiselle Lesterel, in a husky voice. 

“ At last I see you again ! You are free.” 

“Free? Look,” * 

She showed him the deteettve, who having left his cab advanced 
slowly. . Gaston miderfetooil, and darted tow’anis this fellow, wlio, on 
seeing himself charged hotly by a horseman, prudently jumped the ditch, 
and took up a position on the edge of the underwood. 

“Why do you follow this vehicle ? ” (histon asked hiin,« wdtli a ineuac* 
ing air. 

“Because I have received orders to do so., I am quite willing to tell 
you so, although it does not concern yon.” 

“You have received orders to w^atch this lady ; yon have not reccive'd 
orders to 'watch tliose wlio talk to her, or to listen to wliat she says. I 
know it. I am the nephew of Monsieur Roger Darcy, the investigating 
magistrate. Here is iny card.” 

’the detective took tlie piece of cardboard held out to him by Gastoji, 
and the name be read on it produced its effect. “ I have been charged 
with following the cab,” he grumbled, “ I am only doing my duty, •ami 
I should do it even though you "wero the Ih’esident of the Republic, 
But you can chat with the young lady, if that gives you any pleasure. 

I will put the thing on my report, and that is all about it.” 

Gaston (juickly understood that it was useless to dispute an ordcrj 
and returned to Mademoiselle Lestoel. “ Monsieur,” she said to^him, 
“I bog of you to go and find* Monsieur Roger Darcy, and ask him to 
authorise me to remain in prison until my fate is decided,” 
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What ! ” exclaimed Gaston ; “yoit wish 

“ Imprisonment is better than the liberty granted me. I have just 
come from the Palais do Justice. Unfortunately, I did not find Monsiehr 
1 >arcy there, for, no doubt, he would have listened to my prayer ; tlien I 
wont to Matlaine Cambry’s ; I hoped that she would not refuse to speak 
for me. Sho hbd gone out, her servant told mo, but slie was expected 
back in an hour. was then that I had the idea of coming here to wait 
until she returned ” 

“ You regret it ? ”, V;. 

“Yes. 1 ought not to have shown myself; I know' it, I ought to 
have fled from society ; but* I could not resist the temptation. It is so 
long since 1 liad seen the sun, and, perhaps, I shall see it no more.'* 

“You liave not, then, thonglit of those who love you ? ” 

“ Tliose wdio lovo me ! wdiere arc they? They may still pity me ; they 
can no longer love me. ’’ 

“I loved you, you know it; and my feelings have not changed. I 
never believed in the odious accusation which has w'eighed upon yon ; 
and to prove to you that I never believed it, I supplicate you again to 
consent to be my wife. You do not reply— you are shocked to hear me 
use this language— here, l)eforc the detective who spies upon you — before 
the cabman wdio drives you. But what do these men matter to me. I 
would that all who know me wore here to listen. Wliat I have just said 
to you I am ready to repeat in the jwcsencc of Madame Cainl)ry, wdio 
will apju’ove of it, for sho 'wislios for this luarriago almost as ardently as 
I do.” 

“Madame Cambryl” exclaimed Bdrthc, “No— that is impo.ssible. 
I know that she has not forgotten me, bub siie cannot desire ” 

“ Slu) wishes you to become her niece.'* 

“ Her niece ? ” 

“Yes ; licr marriage with my uncle is determined upon, and she has 
told liim 'that she will not marry him until you are. completely free — as 
long as the order of discharge is not issued.” 

At these words, Mademoiselle Lesterel burst into tears. Slio had at 
first succeeded in controlling herself, but her emotion finally broke foi’fch. 

“ And it is at the moment w hen my heai’t is overflowing w ith joy, wdien 
W'e reach the end of our misfortune.^, it is at this moment that you thiidc 
of returning to prison ! You, then, have no pity for me, wdio no h)nger 
live since I lost you ? Oh ! I divine what you are going to say to mo. 
You don’t wish me to witness the humiliation impo.scd upon you — this 
following about by a detective ; but it will cease, don’t doubt it. Madame 
Cambry will obtain its cessation. My uncle did not understand that you 
w'erc to be kept in sight. The orders he gave have been wrongly con- 
strued, that I am sure of. Ho will uirnlify them. He will modify them 
this very day. Only yesterday^ — last night— he spoke to mo of a discreet 
surveillance. He does not wish — ho cannot wish, that you should be 
folio »vcd step by step, that a police officer should be posted at the door of 
your house 

“ It was because I feared that, that I have not returned there.” 

“ You must return there, so as to be there to riaceive Madame Cam- 
bry’s visit. My uncle know'-s that she ih going to see you. Do you bclievo 
that he would suffer her to set foot in your residence if she w'oiild have, 
to meet police officials on her w\ay ? ” . 

“ What ! Madame Cambry told you— 
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*‘That she should see you to-day. Yes, certainly. You have just 
told me that she had gone out. Who knows but it is to your residence 
that she has gone ? ” 

“Oh, iny God!” murmured Berthe Lestdrel, ‘'and I, who hardly 
dared to present myself at her door ! ” 

“ You have in her a friend— more than a friend, a sister, to whom you 
can conlide everything. You need not fear that she will betray you; and 
as for me, 1 swear to you tliat she will serve you witlf unlimited devotion. 
i\iid now, w'ill you permit me to participate vjfth her in your defence ; 
will yon permit me to accompany her when sh<^alls*oii you ? ” 

“ X should like— yes, I should like, in tiio first place, to see her alone,” 
stammered the young girl. 

“I understand you, mademoisello,” exclaimed Gaston; “and, before 
all, I will deliver you from an intolerable persecution. I will go, in all 
haste, to my uncdc’s ; I will ask him to w’rite at once for tliis officer to bo 
removed, Have enougli courage to go to the Rue de .Ponlliieu. l*erhaps 
you wdil find Madame Cambry there. I will pass by her residence, and if 
she has returned 

“It would, indeed, bo better for me not to present myself there. I place 
myself under your guidance, sir ; you who have inspired me with a little 
hope. I will follow your advice, and you can tell niy generous protectress 
that I will await her at my home.” 

Berthe had divined what Harcy had not dared avow to Iier. She 
felt that the future wife of the examining magistrate could no longer 
receive her, and so she determined to take tlic step which had inspired her 
with so much dread. Gaston’s »ew-found sympathy had rekindled her 
energy. She felt willing to struggle agawst the fatalities which over- 
whelmed her, and no longer disdaineef the semi liberty accorded her. 
Gaston realized that this scene had lasted long eliongh. A lover on horse- 
back is badly placed for expressing what he feels, and the cab-driver’s 
presence exceedingly embarrassed him, without speaking of the detective, 
wlio was also an nnwishod-for ^observer. Besides, he longed to obtain 
from his uncle a modification of the precautionary measures, which it liad 
been considered necessary to take with a young girl who had no thought 
of jibsconding. And he only awaited, before leaving, one word from 
Bertlie — a word which would compensate him from Ids sufferingy. Made- 
moiselle Lestered did not pronounce it, but she extended her liaiid to him. 
He took this hand and covered it with such ardent kisses that the young 
girl quickly withdrew it. “ Rely on me,” hcFsaid, us he set spurs to his 
horse, which started pff at full sjieed. 

.Berthe followed .him witli her eyes until he disappeared at the turning 
of the Allt^c dcs Rortitications, and, controlling Iier emotion, she t<dd the 
cabman, who had remained exceedingly indifferent to what had been said 
behind him, to drive her to the Rue de Ronthieu. He swore a little, but 
stai ted off. 

The detective got back into his cab. He perceived that he was eiigagcd 
in an exceptional affair, and followed at a greater distance. TTie vieforia 
did not go fast, and the journey lasted almost an hour, more time than it 
had reipiircd for Datcy to go to the Rue do* Rougemont, by way of the 
Avenue d’Eylau. • 

On arriving at the door of her residence, Mademoiselle Lesterel saw; 
with pleasure, the spy pass bejmnd, alight from his vehicle fifty f>ace3 
farther on and enter the shop bf a wine-dealer— enter is not exactly the 
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Wrd, since he stopped at the threshhold. Be still watched, but he began 
to do so less openly. There were some exolamations in the door-heepor'a 
lodge when Mademoiselle Lcsterel was seen to appear ; but she had 
always been so kind and affable that she was not badly received, and bat 
few questions w'erc addressed to her. The door*keeper, whofvras a great 
gossip, related to her, with plenty of details, that on the very day when 
slie had been ifi-rested., a lady had come in a fine equipago and asked for 
Mademoiselle Lestd^ol. Berthe, who from this de3cri])tioa, recognised 
Madame Cambry, did n^ fail to say that this lady would probably come 
again, and to reque.st»tharv he should be sent up>stairs. She tlius, by a for- 
tunate incident, recovered at tiie first stroke the consideration of the door- 
keeper. He carried his civifity so far as to charge himself ^vith the package 
brought by Berthe, and to trouble himself to go and open the apartniojit 
which no one had entered since the search made by M. Roger Darcy. 
Poor Berthe wept on again beholding the modest rooms in which she had 
passed such hai)i)y days. Everything therein already had the air of 
abandonment. A thick coating of dust covered the furniture. The 
flowers she had cultivated in a stand W'ere dead. The piano was open, 
and Berthe turned pale as she iccogiiised upon the rack the music of 
Martini’s air, the last song sJic had snug with Glaston. She had often 
lepeated that sad pro])hctic air since the evening at Madame Cambiy's, 
and she again found it there as a warning from (rod to prepare her for 
new misfortunes. She did not have time to dwell on this discouraging 
Ihoiiglifc, however, for suddenly tlie bell rang ; she ran and opened the 
door, and Madame Cambry threw herself into her arms. 

For a few moments there W'as an, exchange of kisses and broken 
sentences. Mademoiselle Lesti^rel choked with emotion, and the beautiful 
widow Wcas almost as much moved as she. *• You are here, then ! ” she 
said, affectionately. “ Afe ! I am very happy to see you again, for 1 have 
not ceased to think of you for a single moment.” 

“ I know that you have defended me — ^protected mo,” murmured 
Berthe j “1 know that I owe all to you.” ' 

“You owe 'me nothing. You are in'iiocent, I am sure of it. How 
could I have done less than plead your cause ? God has allowed me to 
gain it. You are saved.” 

“Alas! I dare not believe it. I have been liberated out of jiity — 
because Monsieur Roger Darcy is kind-hearted, and because you intercellcd 
for me —but my liberty can be taken from me to-morrow.” 

“ No ; for we will prove, that you are not guilty.” 

“ Mow prove it, as long as the w’oman who com)nitted that horrible 
murder is not found?”. 

“What matters the finding of her? Are tliere not crimes which 
remain unpunislmd ?. Will justice strike an innocent person becau.'ie it 
cannot discover the real culprit? No; that would be an iniquity. 
Justify yourself, Berthe. That will suffice.” 

“Justify myself! w’hat can I say that I have not already said? 
Appearances accuse me.” 

“Not all,” said Madame Cambry, quickly. “You do not know what 
has hap}>ened during the last few days, you do not know to what fortunate 
circumstance you owe your liberation.” , . 

« “No. I know nothing.”. ‘ 

“Pome, I will inform you,” continued the widow, drawing Berthe 
towards a lounge, on which she made her sit down beside her. “But, in 
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the first place, permit me to talk to yoit with open heart. Yes, appear- 
ances do accuse you ; yes, your obstinate silence misled Monsieur fiarcy. 
You have serious reasons for your silence, I am persuaded of that, and if 
the avowals you might make would compromise another, I do not blame 
you for noif making them. But 1 could better defend you if 1 knew what 
you }jave hidden fj*om your judge. Berthe, 1 am your best friend, iierthe, 
yon have confidence in me; is that not so ? Very well,*' why should you 
not tell me all the truth ?” 

“ I have said all 1 could say,” murmured Mn|lcn?oiselIe Lesterel. 

“All you could say to an examining ina^Srate, and 1 can very well 
explain to myself your refusal to tell Iiim yiore. A judge is a man, and 
there are iiiattcrs wo never confide to a man, even though lliat man were 
our best friend. But I, my dear child, 1 am not a magistrate, I am a 
woman ; and in my capacity as a woman I understand all weaknesses ; 1 
excuse them ; 1 am ready to defend them. Admit yours to me, as you 
Mould admit them to a lawyer, if — Gocl grant it may not be so— this 
ahsuid accusation should have its sequel.” 

“ I have had no ■weaknesses,*’ said Berthe, lifting np her head. 

“ I believe it. I badly expressed myself, and I Will be more exact. 
The muj^der committed on -on that woman has been iinij[>utcd to you. The 
charge is iiisensalo, Why should you have killed her ? You scarcf'iiy 
knew her, and you had no grievance against her. If you hu\ e been 
susjiected, it is because the weapon used by the murderer belongs to you.” 

“ J never killed her.” 

“No, but you denied that yoii had been to the ball at the opera house, 
or, at Icfvat, \vhcn you were quesi-ionod on that point, you refused to reply. 
You did not wish to lie, and you kept silent. And, nevertheless, you 
■went there, that is evident enough. *’ 

Mademoiselle Lestcrel did not reply. »She wept. 

“I beg of you, my dear Berthe,” continued Madame Cambry, in an 
agitated voice, “ don’t suppose that I wish to draw your secrets from you 
to comiTninieatc them to Monsieur Darcy. I am going to niorry him. I 
esteem him, I love him ; but I 'should despise him, 1 should despise my- 
self, if ho had dared to charge me wfith making you talk, and if I had 
accepted that vile mission.” 

“ 'J'hat thought is far from me, madamc, 1 swear it to you.” 

“Very w’-ell ; since you recognise that I rm loyally devoted to you, 
don’t treat me as though I were your enemy or your jud;.'e. Confess the 
truth to me. Need 1 add that if I am a^ixious to know it, it is so 
that I may the better servo your interests, it is so that I mny be 
able to afiinri to Monsieur Darcy that you are innocent? Perhaps 
you fear to ef»mpromise me “with him ; perhaps you fear that he will 
summon me to explain my affirmation, and that from the silence with 
M liieli I shall oppose him he will draw new inductions against you. If 
you fear that, you are mistaken. Monsieur Darcy is a magistrnte, but he ’ 
is a man of honour. He muU exact nothing from me, and he M ill put a 
LO'eat deal of reliance on iny opinion. I’erhaps, also, you don’t knoff that 
his poM’crs are unlimited ; that an examining magistrate only obeys liia 
conscience, and that if lie M ere convinced that you w’cre not guilty, he 
could, of his own poM’cr, and wit^mut consulting any one, issue an order 
of diselmrge.” 

“ 1 know that I am indebted to him for being liberated for a fcM^^clays.” 

“But you don't know Mdfy he took that step. Very mtII, my dear 



Berthe. I will inform you, for 1 wish to extent 

Monsiiur Darcy is just; and how scmpulously ho diseSrgcis the delicate 
functions of his office. You have been informed that the domino and 
mask which you made use of were found in the street, and recognised by 
the person who sold them to you.” * 

1 wa8-confr«t.nted, in fact, with that woman-^ ” 

“And you did not deny her statements. Ymi contented yourself with 
remaining silent, as y(ju have always done. MohsieflT^ Darcy saw in that 
only another proof that y^ had been to the ball. But, a few days after- 
wards, the man who hltd brought the domino and mask — a police-ohieer, 
I believe — came and declared* thjft he had found them before three o’clock 
in the morning. Now, it seems that this woman w'as killed at three 
o’clock. Monsieur Darcy did not hesitate to recognise that this was an 
indication in your favour, and that your innocence, in whicli he no longer 
believed, might yet be demonstrated. And to spire you useless severities 
he immediately signed the order to which I owe the happiness of seeing you 
again.” 

“ And so,” said Mademoiselle Lesterel, much moved, “Monsieur Darcy 
admits now that it would not be impossible for me to justify myself.” 

He admits it so well that he awaits but one word from you to take a 
definitive step — a word which would explain the employment of your time 
during that fatal night. I'hat word, which it cost you so much to titter 
before him, tell it to me, Berthe ; confide all to me, and, I again swear 
to you, that, without revealing your secret, I -will persuade Monsieur 
Darcy ” 

“ Will you also swear to mo that another— that no one in the world 
shall know what I reveal to you*?” 

“ I swear it to you. Neither Monsieur Roger Darcy nor Monsieur 
Oastoii Darcy shall obtain from me the slightest word ; I will not betray 
you any more than you would betray mo if I had a fault to reproach 
myself with and confessed it to you.” 

Mademoiselle Lcstih el still hesitated, nad it was in a broken voice that 
she replioil : “ I would like to speak, hut I lack the strength,” 

Madame Canibry took hold of her hands, pressed them in lior own, ami 
said to luM' gently : “ Would you like me to init some tpicstions to you, 

to spare you the embarrassment of a long and painful narrative ? ” 

“ Yes,” stammered the young girl, “ it would be better so. If you did 
not question me, I could not collect my thoughts.” 

“ 1 will commence, tlien,’* continued the compassionate widow. “This 
woman wrote to you, did she not ? A fragment of a note was found liere, 
which she had addressed to you.” 

“ That is true — she wrote to me.” 

“ A few days before the ball— on a Tuesday ? ” 

I believe so.” 

“ By the post ? ” 

“ No, it was her maid wdio brought mo the note.” 

“ In fact, the maid declared so, and added, that after having read it, 
you replied : * Say that I will go.’ ” 

“ That is correct.” 

^ *•* And her mistress gave you an appointment for half-past two. This 
indication was found on the strip of paper which had escaped burning in 
the fire into wdiich you threw it ? ” 

“Yes —but 
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“ Some letters were in question w^hich this woman had in her possession, 
and which she proposed to surrender to you.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked Berthe, in a state of great 
agitation. 

“I divfl)cd it. A young girl, pure and proud, would not have con- 
sented to meet a fast woman, if it were not for the puriV()se of saving the 
lionour of some one dear to her. 1 have never thouglit, and will never 
admit, that the letters were from you. Monsieur D^rcy only supposed so, 
hecMUsc it seemed strange to him that, in a negoti Jbion of that kind, an inter- 
mediary sliould he employed. But she wdio^vrotd those letters was, no 
doubt, ill a condition which rendei ed hoV iiuahle to go for thenn Oh, I 
do iiof- ask you W’ho they were from,” added Madame Caird)iy, (piickly, in 
reply to a gucsture from Bortlie ; it sulftccs for me to know that, if you 
w'ent the ball, it was, as I have always believed, to accomplish an act 
of devotion. And you did go there ; is it not true ? ” Mademoiselle 
Lestcrel nodded alHrmatively. 

“ On leaving my house?” added Madame Cambry ; wdiercupoii Berthe 
nodded again. “About midnight, then,” continued the widow, “But 
you were not dn^ssed for a inas(jiierade ball ? 

“ I w^oro a black dross. The domino and mask which 1 had bought, 
were in the cab ivhich brought me, and which W’aited for me at the door of 
your residence.” 

“ And you put them on during the journey ? The appointment was 
fixed for l\alf-past tivo. You dhl not go straight to the oi>era liouse ?” 

“ An incident had occurred unexpectedly at the last moment— an 
incident wliich obUge<l me to jjass a part of the night in a distant neigh- 
}»ouihood,” replied Jlcrthe, in a feeble woicc. “ It was a question of 
saving the lionour — the life of the same person ” 

“ ISho vvdiom the letters eouipromised ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then this w'oman who presented herself on behalf of* your sick 
sister 

“Came to announce to mo that a great danger threatened the person, 
and that I had not a minute to lose if it was to be averted. 1 had fore- 
seen this danger for some days, and I had given instructions so that I 
could be warned at any moment, if it became imminent. I never absented 
myself without saying where I was going.” 

“I’liat explains very well why a person called for you at iny liouse ; 
but— forgiVjP me for persisting — that does iiofr explain to me wdiat you did 
after leaving me ” 

“ You will understand it, madamc. Tho danger w’us everywhere. I 
wished to obtain the letters wdiich Madam© d’Orcival threatened to send 
— if I did not go for theiii— to ” 

“ To an enemy— no maticr his name— to an enemy of the friend whom 
you were seeking to save.” 

“And I washed to hasten— there wdiero I was summoned, and »diere 
my presence would be required for several hours. Then I thought that 
my interview with Madame d’Oroival would be very short ; that she 
would perhaps reach her box as soon as the ball commenced; that, if I 
foniid her there, I might take th<k letters and then go ” 

“Whore you went,” interrupted Madame Cambry, who seemed 
to strive delicatelv to spare Berthe useless and embarrassing awowals, 
since they would have introduced another woman into the case» 
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♦' Will allow nio now to ask you at what tuno yoxx entered- the 
opera house?'’ 

** At half-past twelve, I believe.” 

“Yon w'ent straight to the box of this woman, D’Orcival ? Yon found 
her there alone ? ” Berthe nodded. “ She did not reproacli you for anti- 
cipating the tiin<Pof the appointment ? ” 

“ Yes, at first. She even used harsh words to mo—she made mo 
cruelly feel that she** hold in her hands the honour of — of one of njy 
friends. Then she softei»t!* ‘^he returned me the letters, and pressed 
me to leave, because sfie u^aited another person.” 

“ tShe told you that ! Yotv are sure of it ? ” 

“ Quite sure, madamo, and it W'as the truth, for I saw plainly that she 
was anxious to send me away.’* 

“But this parson — she did not name her to you— she did not toll you 
why she was coming ? ” 

“No,” replied lierthe, a little siirjmsed at the persistence shown by 
Madame Cambry in ({ucstioning her on this point. 

“ Understand the object of my questions,” continued the widow ; “ if 
it was i)i‘oved that a woman came after you into the box — and it cf)nld 
o^tainfy be proved— it could no longer be doubted that the murder Avaa 
committed by that woman. On leaving, you did not meet her— at the 
door of the box ? ” 

“No, madame, 1 noticed no one ; I was in a burry to -leave. I liastencd 
from the building, tof)k a cab, and was driven ” 

“To the other end of Paris. And, on the way, you rid yourself of 
your domino and mask ; you threw thcm‘'out of the cab door ” 

“ Yea ; T did not M'ish to preserve these proofs of my visit to Madamo 
d’Orcival at the inaFUjuerade ball.” 

“It is very fortunate that you liad that idea. The things were picked 
up before three o clot;k -so that you were no longer at the opisra liouso 
when for you <lid not return tlmre, I presume ? ” 

“What should I have gone there for ? -I had the letters.” 

“ And you burned them on returning home, at about four o’clock.” 

“Yes, at once.” 

Madame Oambry had listened attentively and feelingly to Berthe's 
reydies, and she judged them so satisfactory that she kissed tlie young 
girl on both cheeks, saying to her ; “ Thanks for having trusted me. 
Now, I can assure you that you are saved.” 

“ You promised me that J^ou would tell nothing to Monsieur Darcy ! ” 
exclaimed Berthe. 

“ Nothing that it is necessary to keep silent, so as not to compromise 
the friend for whom you sacrificed yourself ; no, certainly not. But 1 
can swear to him that you are innocent, and he will believe me. He will 
have to believe me.” 

“ God grant it, madame. If Monsieur Darcy exacted a C(xnfession, 

' which I am resolved not to make to him, I should resign myself to submit 
to iny fate rather than speak out.” 

“ I should apy)rove of your doing so,” said Madame Cambry, in a firm 
voioc. “ If you w'ere to speak, it would be Monsieur Darcy’s duty to se k 
f<w the )XTson for whom you devoted yourself, and it is probable that he 
■would find her. It is better that he should merely divine something 
approaching the truth. He could then content himself with the moral 
proofs which are all in your favour, and which the discovery of the 
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domino, found before three d^cloek on the Boulevard do la Villette, 
completes in the most satisfactory way. In the condition of aflairs, it 
seems to me impossible that he should persist in the accusation, even 
although he might still have Some doubts as to yonr innocence. However,’* 
she added, after a shot t pause, ‘Mhere is one detail of which we have 
scarcely spoken, and wdiicli is, nevertheless, of gicat importance. The 
. poniard — which w as found in the hox — it belonged to you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mademosellc Lestoel, sadly^ “fliat poniard belonged 
to me. I recognised it^lfts soon as Monsieur 1^‘R’y gbowed it to mo. How 
should !• not have recognised it? There, is, perhaps, not another like it 
in all Baris. My brother-in-law, who gave tt me, brought it from Japan, 

“You had it when you were at my house, I have been told ?” 

“ Yes, madamoj I showed it to Monsieur Gaston Darcy.” 

“ I did not notice it. Then you had it when yon arrived at the ball ?” 

“ Unfortunately. I did not foresee what use would be tnado of it. I 
held it in my hand when lentcrcd the box. It attracted Madame fl’Orch’^al’s 
attention. She took it and examined it, and said to me, smiling, that I 
ow^ed her a recompense for the service she had rendered to my friend.” 

“And she asked you to give it to her?” 

“ Yes ; I could not refuse it to her. I was too h^pi>y at having the 
letters.” 

“ What a strange fatality ! Q'liat unfortunate woman hei’self prepared 
her tragic death liy making you give lier the weapon which was to strike 
her death-blow. Who know’S but w'hat the sight of that poniard inspired 
the tlioughti of murder to the w^oinan who killed her? Can you not 
imagine the scene ? This w'omaii had premeditated nothing ; she did not 
think of committing a (jrime, but a quarrel takes place— a violent quarrel. 
Madame d'Orcival, after having insulted her, threatens her with that 
knife ; the other woman, carried aw^ay w'ith anger, snatches it from her 
hand, and then ” 

“ My Cod !” interrupted Berthe, “ I remember now' tliat Jhlia said to 
me, drawing the poniard froindhe sheath : ‘ 1 am going to have a stormy 
interview' presently. If the person who is coming sliould take, a notion to 
do me a batl turn, this fan will serve for njy defence.’ And she played 
w ith tlje murderous wea})on; she tried the point on her glove<l hand. Ah ! 
it is horrible !” 

“Yes, it is horrible,” murmured Madame Cambry, shuddering. “If 
you had rc peated thof'C w ords to Monsieur Darcy, the investigation would 
have taken quite a diiTerent direction. But to have repeated them it 
would have been necessary ” 

“ To have admitted that I had seen Julia, and Monsieur Darcy W'onld 
have asked me to prove that I had left the box almost immediately after 
entering it. To have proved that it would have been necessary for me to 
state where I went— and, even now, if I w ere to avow’ the truth, he w’ould 
still e.xact explanations which I wdll liot give him. I shall keep silent.” 

‘‘ And perhaps you will do right. Silence is better than an inco*nplete 
justihoation. In the midst of so much uncertainty, Monsieur Darcy wu'll 
only look at the fact that you ai e innocent— a fact I shall often recall to 
him. The domino having been found before throe o’clock in the morning 
will save yon. You will be sileflt, my dear Berthe ; 1 will speak for you.” 

“And, now’,” added Madame Cambry, after slight hesitation, “allow 
me to address you a question to w'hicli yon can, I think, reply Without 
compromising your f riend, I <lid not ask you from whom those Icttevfii 
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came which were returned to you by Madame d’OrcLval, bub I aisk you if 
youlimow to whom they wore addressed/* 

Mademoiselle Lestcrel blushetl deeply. •* I know/* she replied, wit}i 
considerable embarrassment, “biit l beg you to excuse me fiom inform- 
ing you. It is a secret which does not belong to me. I have ?j;u*ne(l the 
letters. I wish to forget the iiamd of the man who received them.** 

You knew this man then ?’* 

‘‘No, madame. Thave seen him — he was pointed out to mo, but I 
never spoke to him.”’’ 

“ It is strango—I %vds tlniVking, how ia it that he keej)s aloof! It is 
impossible that he can be ignmuft of what is taking place, lie has been 
if not the direct, at least the indirect cause of a murder; he knows that a 
young girl is accused of that murder— and he does not interfere when his 
intervention iiiight save her — he hides himself.’* 
is (leady 

Madame Cambry started, and restrained an exclamation which had been 
on the point of escaping her. Then in an agitated voice she said : ‘‘I 
understand it all now. I can explain to myself how Madame d’Orcival 
came into possession of those letters. A few days before the ball at vdiich 
she was killed, the newspapers related that a foreigner had committed 
siHcide at her liousc. The letters which have cost you so dear were— — V 

“ For pity’s sake, madame, do not name Jdm/’ exclaimed Mademoiselle 
LesUh'el. “ My unfortunate friend has suffered so much through him — 
that name recalls such cruel recollections to me— that I cannot hear it 
uttered without feeling sick at heart.” 

** Calm yourself, my dear Uerthe, I will not utter it. (jlod knows I do 
not wish to afllict you.” Tiiere was silence. The young girl lield down 
her head, and Madame Cambry evidently hesitated to (juestion licr any 
further. “ Guo word,” she sai<l, finally, “one only. How far back dates 
the connection between this man and the person you hold dear?” 

“ It commenced about a year ago, and ended a few months since,” re- 
plied Berthe, somewhat astonisheu. 

“ I ask you this in your interest. I am your advocate. It ia necessary 
that I shoiihl know all. But 1 already know enough to enable me to gain 
the case 1 am going to plead before Monsieur Ilarcy. Let us now talk 
about yourself — of your future,” 

“My future! what future can await me? Nothing would he left to 
me but death, were it not that your friendship still links me to life. And 
nothing of all I have lost wilh return to me.” 

“ You have not lost Monsieur Gaston Darcy’s love ? Ilis feelings have 
not cbangeil. Your misfortune has only had the effect of making them 
stronger, He is resolved to marry you, and I need not tell you that I 
approve of it. His uncle will not oppose it, and this marriage will take 
place at the same time as mine. I wish you to be happy, my dear 
Bertho, and something will bo w'anting to my happiness if I do not 
BCOure, yours/’ 

“ I cannot be Monsieur Gaston Dai'cy’s wife,” said Mademoiselle 
LpsUhel in a firm tone. 

“ Why ? He loves you, you love him — T am certain that you love him. 
You do not unswer me. Am I then mistnkeu ? ” Bci^the bowed her head 
and burst into tears, “No,” continued Madame Cambry, “I am not 
inistsi'kai. ^ For me not to have read your heart it would liavo been 
^^C^siary never to have loved.” 
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**Tou h(tve not suffered,” mtirmured the young girl; “you cannot 
realise what I suffer.” 

“ How do you know tliat ? I am a woman, and all women have their 
share of life’s bitterness. God has spared me the horrible trial you have 
passed tlirough ; perhaps he has others in reserve for me. If }lc sends 
them I shall accept them without com|flamt, and 1 shallitiot lose courage. 
Despair is cowardly. Do not allow yourself to be overcome. Your 
conscience lia^s no reproaches for yon. De^ise^thc world’s opinion. 
Monsieur Gaston Darcy despises it. Why {^Juld you be less courageous 
than he is? Fools will blame him for marrying jfou. But what matters 
that to you if you love him?” * • 

“ It is because 1 love him that I I'cject his generous offers. I do not 
wish the fatality which overwhelms me to fall on him. He bears a 
respected name ; ho has a stainless past. I do not wish him to share the 
disgrace into which I have fallen.” 

“ Is it for you to yield to considerations ndjich ho casts under his feet ? 
Believe me, Berthe, don’t think so much of a prejudice which he braves. 
Get married, and when you are united, walk with uplifted head, hamliu 
hand. Your love will sustain you. Love is^verything. The rest is but 
smoke. I swear to you that if, like you, I was attaJeked by calumny, 1 
should not hesitate a second about becoming the wife of the gallant man 
who has done me the honour to ask for my hand. ” 

“Alas!” sighed Berthe, profoundly agitated, “you forget that I am 
still under suspicion ; that to-morrow, perhaps, I shall be taken back to 
that horrible prison, which I shall only leave to submit to the shame of a 
public trial. When could I iftarry Monsieur Darcy? Is it while I am 
under an infamous accusation ? Would It be after I have been arraigned 
in public, when theLest(frel affair has figured among the celebrated cases? 
Wliethor I am convicted or acejuitted, tne dishonour wdll be the same.” 

“You will marry Monsieur Gaston Darcy,” replied Madame Cara bry, 
“when Monsieur Roger Darcy has fully recognised your innocence, l*)y 
declaring olficially that there is no longer any reason for imprisoning you. 
And do not tell me tliat this declaration will not sullioe to reliabilitatc 
you. We shall be three to impose silence on malevolent jjeople — yonc 
husband, mine, and myself. No one will think of disputing the honour- 
ability of a woman wiiom we cover with our protection. Promise me, 
then, my <lear child, that you will at once consent to receive I^Ionsiciir 
(histon Darcy, your ajTmnced liusbaud. I wished to sec yon alone, in the 
first place, but I will bring him to you todnoirow. And, while waiting 
till you grant him this happiness, tell mo how 1 can serve you. 1 wifi 
see you every day ; if yon have any delicate step to take, if you think 
that. my presence will be useful to you in any way, dispose of me.” 

Mademoiselle Lesteel’s face brightened. “What!” she exclaimed, 

“ you would consent ’ 

“To do anything to help you. Speak.” 

“ I have a sister whom I love tenderly.” < 

“ And whom you have not seen since your arrest. I know itP* 

“She is ignorant, no doubt, that I have been released, an<l I do not 
know whether she is still alive, for she was seriously ill at the time 
of my arrest, and I was unablt to receive news of her — I was in close 
confinement.” 

“Reassure yourself, my dear Berthe, t am certain that nothing t,, 
grievous has hai)pencd to her. Monsieur Roger Darcy has spoken of hef 
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to me several times. Ho took her eviJenoe, and also that of your hrother* 
m-law, who is a paval officer, is he not ?” 

‘*He oommands a nioroliaiit vessel; and since you speak of him, 
madame, I will make l)old enough to confess to you that I tremble at the 
mere thought of tlie reception lie will give me. He is an excellent man., 
but exceeiUngly violent, and I fear that he is very badly-disposed towards 
me on account of wdiat has happened. Already, at one time, I involun- 
tarily irritated him. <I had taken my sister’s part against him, under 
circumstances ” ^ 

“ Which I do not need wkuow. But you must bo anxious to embrace 
your sister.” ^ • 

“ My lirst visit ought to have been to her, I feel for Mathilde an 
afleciion which she fully returns, and my misfortune is killing her. !SIjo 
has confidence in me alone. Without me she cannot watch over — some 
personal interests. Aly )ircsence wonld give her back life again, and I 
Jack the courage to go and see her. WJiat sJiould 1 1 ’cply to her liusband 
if he questioned ino ; if lie asked me about this accusation, which lie, no 
doubt, believes "vvell founded; if he reproached me wutli having dishonoured 
him ? If his anger fell on me alone, I should not hesitate ; but I ftiar 
being the occa.sion of a disagreement betw^een my sister and him.sclf. He 
will, perhap.s, refuse to believe inc*when 1 try to justify myself. If lie 
drives me aw’ay, if he forbid.^ Alathilde seeing me, she w’ill oppose him, 
and ” 

Shall w'c go there together? When I have told him wdio I am, and 
afiirm that you are innocent, he will believe me. The word of your 
jutlge’s future wife will have some w'eight, I hope.” 

Oh ! madamo, if you did th«t, if you appeased him, if you succeeded 
in reconciling me wdth him, you w'onld save us, my sister and I — for you 
do not know, you cannot know ” 

“ 1 divine all,” interrupted Aladame Cainbry, smiling. Let us go. 
Your sister ^suffers terrible anxiety. She must not be kept waiting.” 

“ What ! you are willing to go at once ” 

“Certainly. I have my carriage below.' We wdl I go together. Your 
sister lives in the Hue Caumartin, I believe. We shall be there in a few 
minutes. I w’ill effect the reconciliation, and wdien tliat is done, I will 
leave you with your family. There is only Alonsieiir Gaston Harcy wlio 
will be inconvenienced by this arrangement. He hoped to sec you as 
early as this morning, but he will have to be patient until to-morrow. 
Come, you have no toilet to make, since you had not yet taken off yoxir 
hat wdieii I arrived. What retains you ? ” 

“ A request I have to make of you, madame. I beg of 3 ^ou not to 
speak to my brother-in-law of my presence at the ball at tlic opera house, 
or of those letters ” 

“ Fear nothing of the kind, my dear Berthe. I understand the situa- 
tion. But before you go out, would you not do as w^ell to tell your door- 
keeper- in case Alonsieur Gaston should come dui’ing your absence — 
that ybu have gone to your sister’s. If you did not take this precaution, 
Gaston,' whom 1 know, w^ould be fancying all kinds of things. ” 

“ You are right, madame. I wdll follow, your advice,” replied Bertho. 

Madame Cambry was already on tbg stairs. The instrnction.s were 
given to the door-keeper — general instructions, for Berthe would not give 
them siiccially for a gentleman. That would have had the appearance of 
piaking an appointment with him. at Madame Crozon’s. On stepping 
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Into the sireet^, Bertho had the pleasuTO of perceiving that the detective 
officer was no longer to be seen* and she thought that Gaston had already 
kept his promise in obtaining from his uncle the suppression of this dis* 
agreeable surveillance. Berthe rejoiced all the more at being rid of him, 
as she esjsecially wished to go as soon as possible to a distant quarter 
of Baris, and it was very important for her that thj^ joinney sliould 
remain secr^,. The drive to the Rue Caumartin was soon over ; and on 
the way ^ladame Cambry strove with her accustoeued kindness to divert 
Berthe from the sad thouglits which still beejiged licr. JSlic asked her 
for some partieulars about M. Cro;fon ; his^\ast ^ife, his character, his 
marriage ; she wished, she said, to know lym before approaching him, so 
as not to take a false direction in talking to him. Berthe informed her to 
the best of her ability, and had no trouble in explaining to her what kind 
of a man her brother-iu-Iaw was. While ascending the stairs the widow 
proposed leaving Berthe in the ante-room and presenting herself alone, sc 
as to spare Madame Clrozon the deep emotion she would experience on 
unexpectedly seeing her sister, and also to prepare the terrible Inother- 
iii'law for the interview, sound his disposition, and try to modify it if 
hostile. Berthe accepted this prudent arrangement, and when the ser- 
vant presented herself, she hegged her to merely infdhin lier master that 
a lady wished to speak to him on particular business. “Monsieur ailtl 
inadame are at table, replied the girl ; “ they will be very pleased to see 
mademoiselle again.” 

J3ertlie, surprised and delighted, asked in a low voice what liad taken 
place since her arrest, and was informed that a great change had been ac- 
complished, a revolution in the ♦best sense of the word. M. Crozon was 
reconciled to his wife, who was feelings much better, and they often 
talked of Berthe. This colloquy led to the abandonment of Madame 
Cambiy’s plan. Moreover, at this moment the dining room door opened 
and Crozon showed himself on the threshold. As soon as he perceived 
Berthe, he held out both hands to her, without taking timo to bow to 
Madame Cambry, who smiled with satisfaction on beholding this spon- 
taneous reconciliation. It uas quite a different matter uhen Madame 
Crozon appeared, attracted by a voice which she hesitated to rccoguite ; 
she gave a cry, tliiew her arms around Bei^the’s neck, and covered her 
with kisses. The two sisters wept with joy ; the captain laughed, 
jumped, and clapped his hands like a child, and the future wife of the 
examining magistrate contemplated this touching scene with emotion. 

Herihc had great trouble to tear lierscli from the embraces of her 
relatives to introduce her generous protectress. Madame Crozon know' 
her by name, and divined at once that she had contributed to the 
deliverance of the prisoner. The sailor did not understand at first, and it 
was necepsary to explain to him with wkom he had to deal, but he was 
then taken with a fit of enthusiasm Avhich showed itself in effusions of joy 
and tendernesss. He was about to embrace Madame Cambry, and as she 
drew aside, he caught her by the arm unceremoniously, and pulled her 
into the dining-room, where she was obliged to seat herself at the^table 
between Berthe and the captain. 'While the latter overwhelmed her 
with jack-tar courtesies, she looked covertly at Berthe, She wished she 
could have questioned her as to^the cause of this sudden change, but 
Bertlie Avould not have been able to answer her, being ignorant of wbkt 
had recently transpired. Berthe knew nothing of wlmt-had occurred since 
the husband’s return, since the drama acted in presence of Gvaston Darcy 
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ibo act of \,ht campaign opcacd agaiast poor Matiiildf by 
1^ auaooyxoous denunciator, Madame Croaoa knew more, however, "She 
kn^W that she owed her repose to Nointers able interve^itiou, and the wai 
btttnmg with the desire to inform her siater 6f the various incidents wluch 
had occurred since the fatal night of the ball at the opera house. But her 
husbamrs presence closed her mouth. “ I knew very well that Berthe was 
innocent,” exclaimecl^the cai>tain, bringing his fist down upon the table, 

** It took the magistrate &‘mie time to recognise the fact, but at last he has 
restored our little sister us, and she will leave us no more. It is to 
you, madame, that we owe thig joy; and I sMx*ar to you that Jacques 
Crozon, here present, will alw'ays be ready to throw himself into the water 
for you.” 

“You owe it, above all, to Monsieur Darcy,” the widow hastened to 
say, wishing to so arrange matters as to redieve Mademoiselle Lestcrel from 
the necessity of entering into difficult explanations. She did not wish to 
sadden this first interview by informing the sailor and hia wife that 
Berthe’s release was only temporary, and nevertheless it was necessary to 
refer to the step taken by the magistrate. She flanked the diliiciilty. 
“Monaiour Darcy,” she continued, “has not yet come to a final decision 
nzspccting the ulfair which lie has been charued with investigating, but 
his mind is nunlc up, and lie will not long <lelay taking steps wlu(ih will 
completely discliarg(5 Madcinoiselle Le.stdrel from an unjust accusation. 
Before reaching that point however, there arc certain formalities to bo 
obsto'vcd wliioh may take up Some little time.” 

“No matter,” exclaimed Crozon, “ Berthe is free, d’hat is all that is 
necessary. And it was too aUsqrd to charge a oliild, who would not hurt 
a fly, with murder. I ask myself how an enlightoiied magistrate could 
have believed such calumnies.” 

“ Ha was Jed into error by some unfortunate circumstances.” 

“Yes, J know; that poniard I brought back from Yeddo. A nice 
present that I made to my poor Berthe. They might •\xry well liavo 
imagined that she had lost it.” 

Mademoiselle Lcstc'rel cast dowm her eyes and btigan to turn pale. 
Fortunately, Madame (Aimbry came to her assistajice. ‘ ‘ Lost ; that w’as 
the way of it,” uhc said quickly; “lost on leaviiig my house just as the 
ball at the opera house commenced, and, by an extraordinary fatality, it 
was a woman who found it, and who made use of it to commit the crime.” 

“ This woman is known ? ” 

“ No, not yet ; but if she should escape justice, Mademoiselle Lcsttuxl’s 
innocence wxuld be none the less established, fcjho has been the victim of 
a plot hatched by some scamps, who will be discovered, 1 hope.” 

“ It is I who will discover them. 1 am sure that the blow originates 
with a rogue for whom I am lodlcing, and whom 1 shall end by finding. 
Ah, madame ! I also have seen that a man must not trust in appearances. 
You won’t be vexe<l with me for talking to you about sorrows which 
have 'poisoned my life, and which arc at an end, God be thanked ! On 
an anonymous denunoiation I suspected my wife. I was sufficiently 
insane to believe that she had deceived me, and I was about to commit a 
gieat WTong, wheia chance brought me face to face with an old comrade, 
Captain Nointel. It was precisely ho ^hom a scoundrel had designated 
to me ^ having been Mathilde’s lover. We had a frank explanation, and < 
averythhig (Quickly cleared up. We. recognised the fact that w« 
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nwre IrtSith exposed to the perseoJivtiona *of a. hidden eneioy, '97ho had 
thought o{ xnakittg \\s destroy each other^ atid Uoiutel is nour ihy hw 
friend.” 

Monsieur IKTomtel was introduced to me yetvtorday,” said hladame 
Cambty, delighted With the turn that the convorhatioii had taken. “He 
is very intiinato with the nephew of Monsieur Darcy, my future hus- 
band, and I hope wo shall often have the ploabure of leccf^'ing him.’* 

Berthe looked at her sister, and, in looking at Jier, divined pretty 
nearly what had taken ))lace during her captiviW. Then she thought of 
Gaston, who, no doubt, had inspired his iutin^rc! friend with the liappy 
idea of renewing his ae<|uaintance with .the sailor, and said to herself 
with a beating of the heart : “It was for indho did that.” 

“ And you, sir,” continuc<l the widow, “ I certainly expect that I shall 
seo yon again, and that Madame Crozon w ill also do me the honour to 
come and see me. ” 

“ The honour will be onrs, and I promise you that we will often profit 
by the permission,” said the whaleman, -svarinly. ^ Ah ! madame, if you 
knew how happy W'c are now' that oiir dear sister has returned, now that 
I am cured of my stupid jealousy ! It is paradise hero now, whereas it 
W’as hell before. I w'iis mud. I had thoughts of murder. Will you 
believe it, the coward wdio wTote me anonymous letters had ])ersnade«l 
me that my wdfe had secretly given bi)‘th to a child, and I was seeking 
for the child to kill it ? I should have killed i.hc mother next, and have 
blown my brains out afterwards.” 

“ J:u'<{iics ! ” excltiiincMl Mademoiselle Destei'd, in a reproaclifnl tone, 
“you cause Mathildc great grief, and you forget to whom you are talk- 

, 

Madame Orozon was horribly pale, and iUadamc Cambry, w-ho pitied 
her. Avas about to try to turn the conversation, but tlic furious sailor was 
Avell started. 

“ ^Vby should I not recall the recollection of iny foolishness?” he 
continued. “ Let me jnoclaiin aloud that 1 have lioen unjust, that I 
have made an innocent Avoman fjuffer, but that I have recovered from niy 
crroi's, and my wliolc life shall he devoted to making rojiarafion for them. 
Yes, I repent ; yes, I ask forgiveness of Mathildc, of you, Berthe, whom 
I disow^ned— and of madame, Avdiom I Avcjiry AvitJi the narirative of rny 
misfortunes. But let us talk about something else,” lie added, abruptly. 

‘ ‘ When did you leave tliat abominable prison, my dear sistei’ ? ” 

“This morning,” x-oplied tlic young gi*'ly. “1 had hardly reached 
home in the Hue de Ponthieu, W'hen Madame Uambry came. And, shall 1 
tell you, Jacques? it w^as she W'ho encouraged me to present myself here. 

I did not dare to come, I feared the reception I should receive from you. 
It w^as my first thought to huri'y here ; but then I said to myself that 
you, no doubt, execrated me, and that you would, perhaps, drive me 
away ; and I had resolved to spare Mathildc that grief. She had sufibred 
enough.” 

“Ko, I did not execrate yon — ^Imt I AA'as assailed with vague sus- 
picions : your conduct seemed inexplicable to me ; I aa^us irritated because 
my wife iiad been brought into the case ; you told tlio magistrate that, 
she liad sent for you on the night of the ball-— better than any one else, t 
kiiCAv that this was not true. 1 asked myself where you had been, what 
you had done during that unfortunate night, and then iny suspicions re* 
turned to me ” . • ^ 
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Ah ! sir,” hastily said MAlame Camhry, who saw the danger and 
hud ftutiticienfc presoiicto of iiniul to parry it by iinpi’ovUing a story, 
“ Berthe herself ’svaa deceived. The womutt who canio in search of her 
at my hottse, and who has not been found, made use of Madame Ci osson s 
name. Berthe thought that her sister had pent for her and followed this 
woman who, in the cab which they had entered together, tried to take 
her to the ball lut the opei-a house, 

“She was sent hy that scoundrel, the anonymous letter-writer/’ ex- 
claimed Crozon, ‘^AhJ, the wretch, what a pleasure I should take in 
killing him ! And wlo^ ha<l imagined that Bei the had gone — I who 
always had that odious fiction about a child, hidden by Mathildc in my 
head— I siipiioscd— — — c 

' A violent ring at tfie bell interrupted the w'haleman’s exclamations, 
and put an end for a moment to the anguish of the tivo sisters, wlio 
trembled cacli time lliat Crozon returned to this delicate subject. “If 
that is Nointel coming to ask some breakfast of us he will happen 
well,*’ said the husband, joyously. And he listened to a colhxpiy wdiich 
was taking place in the autc-room between the servant and the person 
who had just rung the bell. “ No,” continued Crozon, “ it is a woman’s 
voice.” 

^ The talking liad licgun in a loud key and soon rose to a very liigli 
pitch indeed. Evidently enough tlie seiwant was disputing with some 
visitor whom she refused to admit. 8oon she entered the <lining-room all 
aghast, and said in a broken voice : “ Madame, it is a w'oinan who asks 
for Mademoiselle Berthe.” 

“ A woman I ” repeated Berthe, anxiously. 

“Yes, miss, a wmmaii who looks like a nurse, and carries a little 
child all wrapped up.” 

This led to a theatrical scene. The captain started like a wdiale w'hich 
has felt the harpoon. Berthe turned pale, and her sister sunk back in 
her chair. Madame Cambry looked at them both to try and divine the 
meaning of this domestic scene. “A child!” repeated Crozon, “a 
nurse ! AVhut brings her here ? ” 

“AA'liy, sir,” said the servant, “she insists on seeing Mademoiselle 
Lestercl.” 

“It is all right, lain coming,” murinured Berthe, while rising from 
the table. 

The sailor was oji his feet immediately and barred her passage. “I 
forbid you to stir,” he cried. 

And as Ma<laine Cambry appeared to be preparing to leave, he added : 

“ llemaiii, madame, you are not in the way.” 

By his manner, the wddow realised that it w^as useless to insist, and 
she submitted, but began to regret having accompanied her young friend. 
Crozon abruptly opened the door, pushed the servant into the ante-room, 
tlirew himself into it, and returned almost immediately, dragging along a 
big woman who held a slcejnng infant in her arms. Hhe was somewhat taken 
abacik, but soon recovered herself, for she was a robust looking wench, 
and timidity W'as not one of her failings. “ I salute you, monsieur, 

■ ladies, and all the company,” she said, curtseying in the old style. 
Thun, addressing herself to Berthe, she continucjd ; “Good morning, 
inamMle ; I have come from your hou^3e ; your door-keeper told me that 
you WT.re for the momout at Madame Crozon’s, No. 1 12 Paio Caumartin, 
and 80 I came straight here. Ah ! I am }'ery glad to find you, for my 
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toan ha» for home time been leading me it do^^’s life to make me retain 
to Pantm. I would not do so, seeing that I had )nonu^e(i to stay at 
BclleviUe, because you wanted to see the little one every day ; but it 
couldn't last. Think of my expenses for living. We. are not rich, 
and money yas being spent all the time.. As to getting to speak to you, 
or writing to you at that ugly house in the Faubourg Saint-Denis, I didn’t 
think of it ; I should liave been afraid of getting you iiit^ trouble. Ah ! 
they are watchful those judges are, and were I in pri|on, I should not like 
to have all my affairs told to the*m. However, things couldn’t go on in 
that way ; and if I had listened to my man, I^i^uld have taken the child 
to the foundling hospital. Finally, this niorning, while chatting with the 
fruiterer, I learned that he had read in th«^*]>apcr that the judges were 
going to release the young lady who was at Saint- Liizarc for that affair 
of the opera house. On hearing that, I abandoned everything, wrapped 
up tlie little one, and wer^t straight to the Rue de Po/ithieu. . From the 
Rue de Puebla it is a good walk, and I had not even six sous to take the 
omnilnis. That is why ” 

“ JCiiough,” ctRxI the captain. “ Who inti usted tliat child to you ? ” 

‘‘ Wlty, it was mademoiselle, of course. Ouerdoesn’t need to bo shrewd 
to find that out,” Siii<l the nurse. 

*‘When?” 

“ Not far from. two months ago— -and 1 have only received the money 
for one.*’ 

“ 'IVo montlisl ” i*ei)eated Croi5on, glanciJig furiously at his wife, 

“ Yes, two months ; but the little one is a little older.” 

“ Where was it giv^en to you ? Why were you applied to ? I have the 
riglit to (iucstion yon.” * 

“ You arc a commissary of police, tlicu ; ’ 

Answer, 1 tell you. 1 w^ant to know' all. Jf you refuse to Bi)eak, or 
if you lie, I will have you arrested when yon leave hero.” 

“Arrested I Me! Ah! I should like to see that. I am an honest 
woman, do you hear me, and I fear no one. What have I done that I 
should ho put in prisou ? My man works at a laundry at Pantiii. It is 
he who drives the cart to take the clean clothes to the customers. As for 
me, 1 am a liiniidress, and sometimes 1 come to Paris w-ith him. I must 
tell you that just after New’ Year’s-day I W’as still nursing my last child ; 
but 1 was going to wean it, wdieii one Monday I w’ciit to mademoiselle’s, 
who lias had her washing done at our place for ever so long. ‘ Will you 
take charge of a child?’ she said to me. Mt’s all the same to me,’ I 
anawored her. ‘(tood ! but you would have to live in Palis, for the 
suburbs are too far off'. A lodging will be furnished you, all your expenses 
will be paid, and you will have forty francs a month in adclition.’ That 
suited mo and my man loo. Wc accepted. There was no harm in that, 
file next day I came back with my clothes, mademoiselle took me to a 
line house in wiiich she had rented a furnished room for me — you ought to 
have seen it? 1 W'as never so well lodged before in all my life. She tells 
me to w'ait for her, and an hour afterwards she brings me a little girl*who 
was at least three weeks old, and just breathed. She looked as though she 
ha<l been hid with the bottle, but she picked up as soon as I got her.” 

“ And the mother came to see the child ?” asfked Crozon, panting with 
impatience and anger. • 

‘ ‘ The mother ? I know nothing about her. I didn’t ask w ho the child 
belonged to, seeing that that w^is none of my business.” * 
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Madame Crozon hid her faee*^ in her hands, but Berthe lifted her head 
and her eyes glittered . “You saw no other woman ? That is impossible , ’ ’ 
said Crozon. 

“ As true as my name is Virginie Monnier, I have only seen the young 
lady who is there. h>ory day she came in a cab just as the ploek struck 
noon ; she took the little one away to give it some fresh air, as she said — 
I thought tliat fhimy, but it was her business and not mine— and at two 
o’clock she brought i^. back to me. It went on in that way till the begin- 
ning of the week when sli e made me move.” 

“Move?” . '' I 

“ Yes, one Saturday, after midnight. For almost a wreck she hadn’t 
called. She sent a big womdu, who looked like a servant, and who always 
asked if some men had not follow'cd me when I went out with the child. 
And, indeed, on tliat Saturday, in the ];)ublic garden, near the Rue do 
Lafayette, I was spoken to by a gentleman who wanted to know who the 
infant belonged to. I told him to let me alone, but he dogged my steps 
as far as the house. The big Avoman came in the evening, and I told her 
the story about the gentleman. On that, behold she tells me not to go to 
bed ; but to hold myself ready to get aw'^ay iu the night, wlicn she will 
come for me W’ith madomoiselle and take me to another lodging.” 

“ And they came ! ” said Crozon, in a hoarse voice. 

To bo sure. Mademoiselle can tell you so. They came very late. I 
was asleep on a chair. 1 had to take the child, and to get away over so 
fast. Wc got into a cal) which was w'aiting below, and then olf for Btdlo- 
villo ! Rue do Tucbla, a ground floor W’ith a little garden. It was not as 
well furnished as in the Rue de !Maubeu.j^e, but it was nice all the same. 
No door-keeper. I had the key. The' owner came the next day. She 
told me that the lodging was paid for for a month. 1 w^rotc to iny man. 
It suited him, in a way, because it w'as nearer our place, but he tliought 
the thing (piecr. As for me 1 thought to myself the young lady will eoino 
back to-raoiTow, and I shall liavc a talk with her. Ah ! indeed, no one 
comes any more. 1 have never seen either lior or the sei’vant. And then, 
the next thing I learn on the Monday is tliat she has been arrested. AVhat 
W’^as I to do ? The other one, I didn’t know where sIjo stayed, or her 
name, or anything about her. Well, I wait one day, two days, no nows 
— she played dead. Then ” 

“ Shut up,” interrupted Crozon; “it is no longer with you that I have 
to deal.” And turning his back on the astonished nurse, he took a step 
towards his, wife. The wretched woman tried to rise, but she lacked the 
strength to do so. However, Berthe, pale and resolute, went and took a 
place beside her. “ You have heard,” said the husband, coldly. “ This 
woman’s story is sufficiently clear. You have not been calumniated. You 
deceived me, and your sister was your accomplice. Ali ! you took your 
precautions well ! The nurse did not know your face. Your sistn* 
brought you your child every day. You were the mother for an hour — 
in the cab. bo you wisli me to toll you when those interesting rides 
ceascil ? They ceased on my return, because you could no longer go out. 

I was there and you knew that, if I haH allovred myself to he fooled by 
your statements, 1 liad my eyes open none the less. And then, 1 had 
informed you that a stranger had denounced yo^ir. infamies to me, that 
this man was seeking for the bastard *whom you hid with so much care. 
You feared that he might surprise you. Berthe charged herself ^^itli 
throwing him off the scent. She is of your blood. She knows hoil’ to he 
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cunning, to lie ; nothing stops her ; she does not hesitate to compromise 
herself ; she disregards tier reputation as a young girl ; she drags hey 
father's name into shameful intrigues.” • 

“ Insult me, Jacques,” murmured Mademoiselle Xesterel, hut do not 
calumniate Mathilde, and do not speak of our father. If he were living, 
he would know how to protect us, and would curse you, j^ou who have no 
pity for us.” 

“ Your mawkish words and hypocritical airs will^o longer succeed in 
deceiving me. You cannot deny the child’s e^Astence. Will you deny 
that it was you who went after it, because yoM»khewthat it was all about 
to be discovered ? It was a Hatnrday — thcae was a ball at the opera house 
— you made good use of the night — you eiiTled it in I don’t know what 
doubtful house —you perhaps began it with a murder— I no longer believe 
in your innocence. ” 

“ I do not ask you to believe in it, and I deny nothing,” said Berthe, 
looking steadily at her brother- in Jaw. It might have been thought that 
she was trying to exasperate him, so as to draw upon herself the storm 
which threatened Madame Cro/on. “ 1 deny notliing that I have done,” 
she continued, ‘‘but I deny that Mathildo is gailty. ” 

“ On the day I rctunu'd to T’aris, you swore bcforJKaod that she was 
innocent, and I was insane enough to believe you. But this time your ^ 
inipudeaco is too great. Try to explain your conduct, then. Dare to 
insist that you did not act on ymir sister’s account. If it was for another 
woman, name her.” 

“ And if tliat v/erc so, Jaccpies ; if I had exposed myself to so many 
dangers, to ao manj’’ affronta, to s^vc the honour of a friend, who is almost 
as dear to me as Mathilde, do you believe that | would betray her secret? 
do you believe that your threats w'ould make me commit a villanous 
action? Yes, I know a woman who has had the misfortune to fall; I 
liave held my hand out to her, I have helped her, watched over her child. 
Would you reproach her for loving it? Is it necessary that ^his child 
should pay witli its life for the fault of its mother, who could not bring it 
up ? It would bo dead if I had abandoned it. I saved it. It is liberal of 
you to make a crime of this. My conscience tells me that I have done 
right, and I am proud of having followed the inspiration of my heart.” 

Tlie sailor started. Evidently the disdainful assurance with which 
Berthe replied to him produced some impression upon him. Perhaps he 
even commenced to doubt if she lied in stating that she had devoted herself to 
a friend. Noiiitel’s energetic w’ords returned ,,to his memory, and he said 
to himself that this 'rogue, who had falsely accused the captain, might also 
have calumniated Alathilde. Berthe, on her side, felt that she had hit the 
mark ; but she could not hope that the victory wouhl be hers in this 
decisive battle which she waged in defence of her sister. I'he struggle 
"was too unequal. What could she do to sustain Mathildo in presence 
of the child, tlie living proof of a dishonour which she trie<l to throw upon 
Bomc one unknown ? All was against the courageous girl, who prepared 
herself for the most cruel of all sacrifices. Meanwhile, Cambry, 

encouraged her by her benevolent attitude ; Madame Cambry, who might, 
by withdrawing, have spared herself the painful spectacle of this family 
quarrel, remained ; and it could be read in her eyes that she only awaited 
an opportunity to take the part of ifbe weak. She waited for the husband’s 
fury to abate somewhat. Plunged in gloomy reflections, with his amis 
crossed upon his chest, his head falling forward, Crozon seemed no lon^ey , ■ 
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to see what' was passing around him. The fat uurso was not greatly 
moved by hi^ violent language, and she profited by this lull to approach 
Mademoiselle l^estorel. "J'hc child she carried smiled at Madame tjrozon, 
M'ho hardly\la^ed to look at it. “See, madame, how pretty she is,'’ 
exclaimed tlm nurse. “She docs not know you, and yet slie wishes to 
kiss yoti.” ' " 

'J'iie whitc.w«head of the little one almost touched Madame Crozon’s 
lips. ;j die faifcfcice of a stolen kiss was scarcely audible. “ Wretcli ! ” 
shouted theAjPSajid, sej^iiig a knife from the table, “you are its mother. 
J am going tlrkill yoh hotW.” 

Blit Berthe threw herself^ iir front of him, to cover with her body the 
poor creatures that this furious man u'as about to strike. “You shall not 
touch my cliild,” she said firmly. 

“Your child!” exclaimed Crozon; “you dare to say that that child 
is your.s ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 dare,” reiilied Berthe. “I am its mother, and I shall know 
how to defend it.” 

“ Uiifortiiiiatc girl ! it is your dishonour you proclaim ! ” 

“ I know it ; X know that T work my own ruin in confc'^sing a weakness 
which 1 wouhl give my whole life to undo ; 1 know" the fate wdiich aw'uits 
*'ine. I might have hidden my shame. You compel mo to publish it. 
May Ood forgive you ! As for me, I will expiate it and not complain, for 
I shall, at leak, have saved Mathildc from your fury.” 

“ Wliat is there to prove to me that you are not lying to save her ? ” 

“Wh:it! you still doubt'/ What then is necessary to convince you? 
Do you recjuirc that Madame Cambry should tell you of the unhoped-for 
happiness 1 renounce? You kave just inllicted upon her the sight of an 
odious scene. Are you going to compel her to swear that I am imw'orthy 
to marry an honourable man ? Will you oblige my child’s nurse to repeat 
the narrativ’c you have already listened to? You have forgotten tlion 
that she knows but mo, that 1 alone have seen the child ! You have for- 
gotten also then, that T have boon accused of a crime, and that 1 refused 
to justify myself ! Do you think that if my honour had not horn at staki;, 
I should have resigned myself to the terrible punishment which awaitccl 
me, rather than tell the truth? And,” added the heroic girl, not with- 
out a little hesitation, “ do you believe that Mathildc would haveallowoil 
me to saci ificc myself for her ? ” 

Slio had roserved this argument till the eml, but the risk was a perilous 
one, for she plainly foresaw'. that Madame Crozon would not readily Ining 
herself to accept the sacrifice. »Shc looked at her, she looked at the child, 
and her eyes expressed an eloquent prayer. They said to her sister ; ‘ Y'ou 
have not the right to immolate your child, and your husband wdll kill it 
if you contradict me,’ And to forestall the reply she feax’ed, she tjontiiiued, 
turning towards her brother-in-law : “Mathildc is innocent, and I read in 
her face that she w'^uld like to sacrifice herself for me, to accuse herself of 
the fault 1 have cojnmitted. What would it be, then, if she were guilty ? ” 

Madame Crozon sobbed aloud. Maternal love had stifled the cry of 
her conscience, and her voice was not raised in protest. 'J’hc hufib.jnd 
threw the knife upon the table and said in a bewildered manner : “ Leave 
us. I wisli to be alone with my wdfe. ^ Take away ‘that child. ’’ 

' The dismayed nurse was dying wdth the desire to leave, and Madame 
Cambry asked no better than to follow her, for she was greatly troubled, 
and was also anxious to question Berthe.* But Berthe hesitated rhout 
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leaving her sister at the climax of a terriblts conjugal crisis. However, a 
glance addressed to her by Mathilde, made her to decide to do so. She 
realised that the explanation would be less stormy if it took place without 
witnesses, and, especially, if M. Crozon no longer beheld the child, Hie 
sight of wdiic^ exasperated him. Besides, to sustain the part of a mother, 
which she had so generously taken, she oiight not to leave the child. 
*Mac(]ucs,” she said, gently, “ 1 shall- never again reproach you for the 
evil you have done me. You yielded to a fib of anger which you already 
regret ; of that I am sure, for I know that you Yave^ an excellent heart. 
But yon are calmer ; reason has returned to yo’^ *I no longer tremble for 
Mathildo, and I confide her to you. I do^uot ask you to forgive me my 
fall. I only ask you jjot to curse me, for I am' very wretched.” 

” murmured Crozon, more mov^ed thair he wished to appear. 

“ Do not seek to learn how I succumbed. That is a secret which will 
soon die with me, and which Mathilde will never know. ' Adieu.” 
^^’ith this word, which sufficiently indicated tliat she would not try to see 
her brother-in-law again, Berthe threw herself upon her sisters neck and 
embraced Iicr tenderly. Their tears mingled, and, without uttering a 
word, they nnderstotxl each other. The nulsc,^xnxious to get away, M'aa 
already outsi<le the door. Madame Cambry cordially pi;esscd the wife’s 
hands, bowed coldly to the husband, took tbc young girl’s arm, and went 
out w’ith her. M. Crozon did not attend them to the door. 

“Ah ! my Cod,” exclaimed the nurse as soon as they were on the 
stairs, “how' furious that man was. If mine were like that, I should 
leave him to himself. To want to kill the little one because she smiled at 
his wife. Did one ever ece?” Then, suddenly changing Lcr tone; 

“ Then, in that way, this big fine girl is yours, mademoiselle? Oh ! truly, 

I didn’t suspect it— but you needn’t cry for that. Y^ou are not the first 
wdio has been unfortunate, and you w’on’t be the last. Wc will bring her up, 
the poor little brat, and, if you wdll leave her with me, 1 wdll keep her 
willingly, for lunv 1 am no longer worried about the payintJTiW)f my dues.” 

Madame Cambry at once understood the purport of these last w'ord«, 
and wished to spare Berthe, who w^as choking, the trouble of replying. 
“Here arc a hundred francs, my good w'oman,” Bh6 said, quickly. 

“ lleturn home, tell your hiishaiid tliat the cliild’s mother lias been found 
again, and await our visit, which wdll not be long delayed.” 

The ninse w^as enthn&iastic in her tlianks, and did not wait to be 
begged to take lier leave. She made Mademoiselle Lestijiel kiss the rosy 
cheeks of the little one, w ho had again fallen asleep witfi a smile on it? 
lips, and went off d(»wnstairs. 

Madame Cainbry and tlie young girl descended after her, v/ithout 
uttering a single w^ord. I’lie place w^ould have been badly chosen for an 
exchange of their impressions. They entered the carriage again, the 
w idow^ gave or ders to be dri\'en back to the Kuo de Ponthieii, and hardly 
had the footman closed the door, w'hcn she said in mi agitated voice : 

“ Berthe ! it is not true, is it not so ? ” 

“ fvo,” murmured Berthe. “1 am lost, but Mathilde is saved.” » 

** Y"ou are sublime. And you will be recompensed for your devotion. 
The order of discharge will bo signed this very day.” 

Mademoiselle Lestcrel made a sign of indifference, I will go im- 
mediately to sec Monsieur Darcy to^tell him ” 

“ Tell him nothing, madame, I beg of you, out of pity for my unfigir- , 
tii irate sister.” 

X> 


VOL. II. 
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“Your sister is uo longer *conoer»ed, since you have carried abnega- 
tion to the extent of declaring that this child belongs to you. Yon will 
repeat that declaration before Monsieur Darcy, and— — ^ 

“ Monsieur Darcy will not believe me.*’ 

“No, certainly not. If he could for an instant suppose that you 
had fallen, it ^would be very easy for him to assure himself to tlic con- 
trary. Monsieur Crozon, who has'been absent from France for two years, 
might be deceived the matter, but I, who have not passed a week with- 
out seeing you, Monsieftr Darcy himself, who has often met you at my 
house, we know very well that it is impossible.” 

“ Monsieur Darcy would .not believe me, you admit that. So he 
would be obliged to inquire* into my sister’s conduct. 

“ Why ? What does it matter to your judge whether you w^erc acting 
for her or for yourself? He would only occupy himself with, %'erifying 
the omployincnt of your time during the night of the ball at the opera 
house. And nothing is easier now. Thi.s nurse will be interrogated. 
She will declare that you arrived at her house at one o’clock or two o’clock 
in the morning. Never will an alifu have been better demonstrated. 
The woman who came in search of you at my house will remain to be 
heard. You will designate her ” 

“ No — no— -that would be to betray a secret which ” 

“ Which Monsieur Darcy would divine without any trouble. And I 
repeat to you, my dear Berthe, that Madame Crozon will not be com- 
promised, whatever may liappen. You do not distrust me. Tell me who 
this woman is. I can promise you that Monsieur Darcy will ask her but 
' ^ne thing. He will ask, her where she \vcnt with you after your depar-. 
Ibre from the Avenue d’Eylaq. To the opera house, without doubt ?” 

“ Yes — she waited for me in the cab.” 

“ That is what I thought. He will also ask her how long you remained 
at the ball, and where she took you afterw’arus. Her deposition will con- 
firm thas of the nurse, which already perfectly agrees with the fact of 
the domino being found on the outer boulevard, near the street she lives 
in. All will be finished this evening, if you tell me the name and address 
of this indispensable witness. Besides, would it not be better to avoid a 
search for her, to prevent the police setting their oflicers on foot j they 
would, perhaps, not act with discretion 

“ You are right, madame ; it is necessary that you should know all. 
This woman is a servant in the house where the child was born, and where 
it remained until I found a nurse. She was very devoted to my sister. 

I had further recourse to her services later on — after my brothor-in-law’s 
arrival. I feared being followed, and sent her to see the nurse in my 
place. Her name is Victoire, and she is in the service of a Madame 
Verdon— Rue des Rosiers, at Montmartre, 81io will easily befoun<l ; but 
should Monsieur Darcy question her as to the person who was confined ii;i 
that house ” 

“ Fear nothing of the kind ; Monsieur Darcy is free to conduct the 
investigation as be thinks best. He has no account to render to any one, 
and he will perfectly understand your position. I thank yon for having 
had confidence in me. You will not have reason to repent of it, for to- 
morrow nothing will remain of that, absurd accusation. But forgive mo 
‘if I approach another subject— a subject which is more delicate. I am 
yoitt friend, that you know, Berthe ; your sincere friend. You will not, 
then, bo vexed if I talk to you frankly. Yery well. I fear that Monsieur 
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• ** ' 

(^asiioji pavcy will suffer by your beroiq detenniiiatiou ; for I ought iiot tp 
hide from you that bis uncle will think himJSelf obliged to repeat to him 
what I am about to inform him of. ” 

** Jf his uncle does not repeat it to him, I will tell it to him myself. 1 
even desire that he should learn it from me, and from no one else.'* 

♦‘J plainly recognise your fidelity in that. But it weuld be better, 
however, to leave that task to Monsieur Roger. A magistrate’s word 
Mould have more authority than yours. And ^Moifsieur Roger would 
know how to tell everything without compromisiiig yjmr sister or leaving 
the shadow of a suspicion upon you.” 

^‘A suspicion do you say? If I thought his nephew distrusted me, I 
should prefer to die a hundred times.” 

Gaston loves you distractedly, and there is no love M'ithout jealousy, 
AVho knows but ho will be creating chimeras for himself in regard to that 
child?” 

“ Then I should bitterly regret having caused him a great sorrow, but 
I should not retract udiat 1 have already sfiid. So that my sister may 
live, it is necessary that rny reputation should die. I wish everybody to 
think that 1 liavo fallen. That is the price of fee salvation of Mathilde 
and her child.” 

“ You forget that you are going to marry.” 

Marry ! I no longer think of that.,. I did, deceive myself for an 
instant, and trusted that Monsieur Gaston Darcy M'onld overlook my sad 
adventure. I allowed myself to hope that he would not put faith in the 
slander oi M'liich 1 have been the victim, that he would not admit that I 
had stained my hands with bloodr. But now, it is no longer a murder 
Mdiicli will be imputed to me ; it is forg<?tfulness of my duties ; it is 
degradation in the eyes of the M'orld ; it is infamy. Monsieur Darcy 
could not raise mo out of it by choosing me ; and even should he persist 
in wishing to mai ry me, I would refuse to become his wife.'^-ijK^nj accused 
unjustly, certainly ; but it sullices that I was accused to rmider me 
unworthy to bear his name,” 

“ You exaggerate, my dear Berthe. None but he, liis uncle, your 
sister, your brother-in-law, and myself Mull know that, carried aw’ay by an 
impulse of generosity, you recognised as your own a child which did not 
])olong to you. I do not speak of that nurse, who will live far from your 
circle, ana whom you will sec no more.” 

“I shall see her, for 1 shall not abandon Mathilde’s child. I am 
resolved to take my sister’s place in connection \fith it ; to take it with me, 
us sooi»as it is old enough to do without the care 1 could not l)estow on 
it ; to bring it up as though it belonged to me. I wish all the world to 
believe that 1 am the mother. You understand now, madame, why I can 
no longer marry Monsieur Gaston Darcy.” 

“ AVill you refuse to receive him ? ” 

“ If I Mere to receive him, it W’ould be to release him from his promise. 
Blit I fear lest my courage should fail me, and you will croMm all your 
kindnesses by charging yourself with informing him that I cannot accept 
the honour he wishes tp confer u],X)n me.” 

“If you should absolutely require it, I would fulfil that sad task, but 
I doubt if, even after listening to ine, he would consent to lose you. . 
Believe me, Berthe, do nothing hastily. A day will come, perhaps, when 
you may regret having refused a worthy man who loves you. Su^ptfnd 
the carrying out of your decision, at least, until I have seen Monsieur 
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Eoger Darcy, I am now going to drive to hf$ houKc, and if I do not 6nd 
him there, I shall go to the Palais. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should see him this morning, for 1 wish you to be free witiiout any restrict 
tioiis, without any sort of conditions, this very evening, i^fter this visit 
I w ill return, and vi'e will deliberate together as to the best course for you 
to follow. It' is agreed that Monsieur Gaston shall not present himself 
without me, great^as is his desire to see you. You will, therefore, not 
liave to close your di/»r to him. We have now reached the Hue de 
Pontljieu ; I am going Cbfc*ave you for a few hours, Kely on mo.’* 

The brougham stopped, aivl Berthe alighted, after having kissed her 
protectress. “My God, she murmured, “grant that this generous 
friend may be happy ; save Mathilde, save the child, and take my life.’’ 


IV. 

Two days after the gi’and ball, given at the mansion in the Avenue Buys* 
dacd, the MarcJiioncss cle Barancos, who, among her other eccentricities, 
chimed to be an expert sportsw’oinan, set out for her estate at iSandonville, 
where she expected a nujiiber of guests, including Nointcl, who did not 
care to miss so favourable an opportunity f"r carrying out his plans, for 
he suspected that the trip had been arranged for liini. The marchioness 
liud already spoken to him about it as early as the evening of their inter- 
view in the box at the opera house, and on the day after the ball ho Inid 
received a formal invitation, written in the most gracious and most pressing 
terms. 

After the scene of the sleeve button he had given to his partner at the 
close of the cotillion, the enterprising captain had not concealed from 
himself that he had been defeated ; and that he knew no more in regard 
to the niin.’^'kiuiiess’s guilt than he had known before. He know even less, 
for he doubted now what, on the evening before, had seemed cviilcnt to 
him. Madame de Barancos’ language and manner had disconcerted him ; 
she’had turned pale at the sight of the accusing button, but she had seized 
it w ith the impassioned violence of a woman who receives a pledge of love 
from the man of her choice. Had -she wished to get possession of a 
damaging piece of evidence, or to compromise herself by placing an object 
wmrn by Nointel near her heart? The emotion showui on her face might 
be interpreted in more than one way. You turn pale from surprise or 
from fear, but you may also turn pale, from joy, wdien the joy is sudden — 
when, for instance, you receive an unexpected, but ardently-desired 
declaration. 

So Nointel was^morc than ever pCrplexed. Mademoiselle I.(Csterel 
was assuredly innocent, but that was no reason why the marchioness 
should be guilty. This was w hat Darcy refused to listen to ; and the 
captain, who had no hope of bringing him over to his opinion, w’as not 
very anxious to see him till the situation had resolved itself in one way or 
the other. And thus he took no measures to meet him, and Darcy, fully 
occupied with the released prisoner, did not make his appearance at his 
. friend’s rooms after the festivities at Madame de Barancos’. Nointel accord - 
<.ingly smarted for the shooting party given by the marchioness, without 
knowing anything about what had taken place between five or six persons, 
to ^hoirn exbtence had assumed a new aspect. He had not seen Gaston, 
the latter’s uncle, or Madame Cambry, iind Ids last visit to the C-rozon 
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hout^ehoM had been paid several days liefore. His plans thus untterweat 
no modijfications, 

Sanclouville is some fifty miles from the I’arc Monceaux, and two leagues 
by road from the station of Bouni^ces, on the Westejjfi railway line. The 
captain had taken an afternoon train, with tlie inteivtion oi arriving at tlie 
ch&teau an hour before dinner. Of this he had duly notified the mar- 
chioness in a gallantly-worded note. The lattue.^va.s0to take place the i;t?xt 
day, and the marchioness had left Paris the ev^iing before, taking some 
of her guests with her, and leaving the others^Tree to como just in time for 
the shooting. Nointel left the train at •Bopnieres, and he found tlicio a 
footman in amaranth and gold, who recognised the expected visitor hy Jiis 
appearance, and came respectfully to place himself at liis orders. In the 
yard of the station stood a brougham, harnessed to two bay horses, and an 
immense break, destined to carry the luggage. Isointel, an experienced 
traveller, had biouglit but a single trunk, ingeniously arranged for the 
reception of all kinds of clothing, including shoes, hats, and neceai-ary 
toilet articles. But he understood the utility of the bi eak on seeing four 
enormous boxes— a supplementary consigiinienT from supcrintendciit 
of tlie marcliioness’s toilet, and he accoiyingly judged 'IJmt ilie company 
must lie moj-e numerous than he had at nrst supposed. “ Whom has she 
invited ? ” he asked himself, as he entered the brougham. “ No one from 
the clulj, I suppose, for I went there yesterday, and tlie privileged ones 
would not Jiavo failed to boast of their invitations, '^rhe marchioness is 
certainly no fool. She divined that those comrades Avould annoy me.” 

The horses went like doors, and the road was as level as a garden walk, 
At the end of twenty minutes the captains saw the lights of the cliAbaii 
gleaming at the end of an avenue of elms. It was niglit, and ii very dark 
night, so that it was impossible to note the exterior arrange men is of tliis 
seignorial residence ; but lie saw that it was of supia,!^ a])pcaraiu'c. 
Nothing feudal, however; a vast and handsome modern striJ^ire of the 
Louis XIIT. style, preceded by an immense courtyard and suirounded 
by fine woods. 

Kcceived by a valet, Nointel was conducted to tlie room K'served for 
him. He learned that Madame de Baraneos dined at eight o’cloc;!?, and 
that the guests assembled before dinner in the grand hall of Ihc cliatcau. 
He had time to make his toilet, and so he proceeded at once with that 
important operation. He might have dispensed with his toilet articles, 
for he found in a charming little room contiguous to his bed-chamber all 
the utensils and all the perfumery imaginable. Madame de Baraneos 
wished that her guests should feel at home. All the arrangements had 
that object in view. Thus each apartment had its library of choice books, 
suited to the presumed taste of the occupant. Historical memoirs, 
treatises on political economy, and similar works, for serious men; novels 
and light literature for the young. Nointel had been treated to a mixed 
regimen : the catalogue embraced from the complete works of Alfred de 
Musset to the report of the Prussian Staff on the war of 1870. Poetry and 
tactics combined. At half-past seven the valet, wdiom the captain had 
dismissed, reappeared to conduct him to the grand hall of th(3 chAteaii, 
situated in a wing of the building sfme distance from his room. On the 
way there, Nointel noted that the walls of the corridors were covered wdtfi 
tapestry, which would have shown to advantage in a museum, and* that 
the staircases were hung with pictures, the least valuable of which cost 
at least three hundred louis. After numerous turns, ,our strategist reached 
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a door a$ high as the porch of a cathedral, and guarded by a servant m 
fall livery, \vl)o threw it wide open, and announced in a stentorian 
voice ; “Monsi(;ur the captain Nointel.” 

The latter looked around him for tlie marchioness, aijjd failed to- 
perceive her. Most of the people present were men, there being but three 
or four old ladies of haughty mien, who resembled portraits by Vclasqueis. 
Not one face the c/^ptain knew ; at least he did not distinguish any 
at the first glance. As^’noar as he could judge all these people were 
foreigners. ‘*Oue \v*i)uUt st^vear,” he thought, “that she has expressly 
invited none but supers, so as, to be able to act with me a play with 
tw’o characters. ' 

The vast and lofty hall 'ivas of the most imjmsing aspect. ‘Wainscottod 
W'ith old oak to two-tliirda of its lieight, ceiled with rafters crossing eacli 
other, pierced with ogival windows with panes of the old style, it seemed 
to have been coiistrifcted for use on solemn occasions. On the walls 
panoplies and trophies of the chase were displayed, and at the farther end 
there was a colossal clninney with suits of armour of the inid<lle ages on 
either side. Above the mantel-shelf appeared the Barancos’ escutcheon, 
wfith lions as supporters, and a huge coronet. In spite of the medhnval 
decorations the guests were occupied in amusing themselves with the most 
modern games. There was a bouillotfce table in full activity ; the dowa- 
f^era had organised a whist- part^, and a young hidalgo dealt monte fur 
five or six of his coinpairiots. Nointel bowed, passed among the groups 
without mingling with them, and leisurely approached the fireplace, 
where a man of somcwdiat lofty mien, whom he had noticed at the 
marchioness’s ball, was W'armipg himself, lie w\as about to address hini 
eoino commonplace courtesies, as a matter of duty, when a door opened 
at the end of tlie hall, exposing to view a room resplendent witli lights 
and crystal. Madame de Baraucos, still more resplendent, appeared^ 
upon the .<!u'^^hold. She wore a short dr^ss of black satin, with a long-’ 
pointed body, trimmed with sable, amlihow'ing Jicr lovely shoulders. 
At her wrists and cars she displayed diamonds, wliich glistened with less 
fire than the black pupils of her eyes. 

Nointel went forward at once to deliver a compliment appropriate to 
the occasion, but just as ho was about to speak, he made such an ex- 
traordinary discovery tliat ho stood mute with surprise. He recognised, 
in the form of a brooch on the marchioness’s bosom, the sleeve-button 
which she had so cjuickly snatched from liim at the close of the cotillion. 
It made a sorry figure beside the precious stones wdtli which the 
marchioness was adorned, and never, in Nointel’s memory, liad such 
an ornament been displayed above a low-necked dress. Madame de 
Barancos was too well versed in these matters to have sinned from ignor- 
ance ; and if she were guilty ,ol such a solecism of the toilet, it w'as cer- 
tainly not without intention. Nointel knew this very well, and it was 
because he knew it tliat his astonishment was unlimited. This unex- 
pected exhibition disconcerted all his foresight and put all his eloquence 
to iiight. ■- The marchioness thus displaying this convincing piece of evi- 
dence ! — why it was a climax : the climax of audacity, unless, on the con- 
trary, it was the most pronounced proof of her innocence. She did not 
allow the captain time to recover- frcAn his surprise. “Welcome ! ” she 
saidj dfiferiiig him her hand. “You don’t know how impatiently I 
awaited you. If you had not come this evening, I beliuA e I should have 
returned to 1/aris to morrow luorhing.'’ 
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‘*What, madamo,” said Nointel, more and more surprised, '‘you 
would have abandoned your guests ? ' ’ 

“ My guests would have shot and dined very well without me. They 
are my conn t^y -people, and I have arranged them to suit myself.” 

“ It seems to me, in fact, that I am the solo representaitive of Franck 
here, ” 

“You are sorry for it ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; on the contrary, I am iiifinitely J|l>lmcd to you for not 
having invited certain persona of my acquaintance. 

“ Monsieur Prebord, among others; is it i^ot so? I was very careful 
not to do that, altliough he humbled himself very much in his desire to 
come. I even left aside your friend, Monsieur Gaston Darcy, lie would 
have diverted and I inten<l that yon shall occupy younself witli no 
one hut me.” With this unvarnished declaration, the mareliioncss passed 
on, leaving Kointel somewhat nonplussed, and weiit her way distributing 
lier princely smiles to her subjects. The games had ceased as soon as 
she show^ed herself, and the playens grouped themselves about their hostess 
to compliment licr. Evidently all these people: w*cre (‘t cples from Havana, 
accustomed to play the courtier to Madame de Baram^os, wdumever it 
pleased lier to surround herself with her vassals. They had, however, 
an air of grantteur, and did not seem at all embarrassed by the part 
assigned to them. “ She must have had them come from Cuba for the 
express purpose,” thought Nointel. “ Parasites recruited in Paris w'ould 
not be so majestic. P>ut I .«<ee neither iSimancas nor »Saiiit*Galnii(ir. Can 
she have had the gracious idea oh-sparing inc their conipany ? Ah no, 
iierc they come.” • 

Idle general had entered by a little door betw'cen two panoplies, in a 
corner of the hall, and now advanced with stately step, flanked by his 
fiiend, the doctor. A badge in diamonds glistened on hisd‘bu:k coat, and 
his button-hole W'as decorated with numerous foreign ordeiV.'^ Saijit- 
Galinier had contented himself with initting a ribbon round his neck, 
frorn which hung a cross which might very well have been received by him 
from the sovereign of the Sandwich Islands. Nevertheless, they looked 
amiss among the real hidalgos convoked by the marchioness. At the first 
glance, they might have been taken for gentlemen ; at the second, they 
were suspected of being sharpers. Nointel remarked that they were 
received very coldly, and that Madame de 'Barancos scarcely noticed 
tl)em. • 

The doors of the dining-room had remained oj)en, and a major-domo 
noAv appeared and annoiuiced dinner. The marchioness came and 
took Noi liters arm — he had somewhat expected this favour -and headed 
the procession. The captain had had a large experience of ceremonious 
banquets ; but he was not the less amazed on crossing the threshold of the 
dining-room, where the table w as spread in the rniilst of flowers. The 
service was of Dresden porcelain, the table-cloth of China satin, woviwi 
with flowers. On the plates lay fine napkins folded in the shape of cravats, 
a:ul fastened with silver-gilt pins hearing the names of the people for 
whose use they were intended. Each guest had nine glasses, punctii- 
lated wiih gold, be fore him, and tw'O ^o-pails for wine and water. In the 
centre, on a liigh pedestal, there was a largo jardiniere, full of tea-roses 
and violets, with mi^sa falling from each side in wreaths, which rtin 
along the table to ozYrhr jardinieres placed at either end. Moreover, Hie 
display of dishes and set pieces was something prodigious, and on an^r 
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other occasion* the captain would have been delighted with so promising 
an exhibition, for he esteemed culinary art at its true value ; but, for the 
moment, good cooking Was the least of his cares. Madame de^ Barancos’ 
compatriots were in no better condition than himself to appreciate such a 
repast. They came from a country where an air on a mandoline servos for 
supper after a dinner consisting of a cigarette and a cup of chocolate. 
Siniaiicas and Sainj-(;jalmier were the only persons present capable of doing 
justice to the merits oil the culinary artists wdio had prepared the feast. 
Nointel saAV thenift wlbsjWJr together, eye the dishes which formed the 
first course, and nod their heads with a satisfied air. He was placed 
directly opposite them, and was enraged at not being able to treat them 
as he would have liked to do ; however, ho relied upon having his revenge 
a little later. 

The marchioness had .seated him on her left ; the right hand side being 
occupied by a Spaniard of high rank, the same who had had the Imnour 
of escorting her to sup])er at the ball. And on the other side Nointel was 
flanked by a duenna whose severe aspect wmnld have held a zouave at bay. 
“ Your neighbour only speaks the language of the land of Cid, and mine is 
deaf,” said Madame de Barancos to the captain ; “ you can talk as though 
we were both on the summit of Mont Blanc. By the way, you know that 
I asc ended it last year ?” 

“ 1 did not know it, but I am not surprised to learn it,” replied 
Nointel while tasting some turtle soup a la Chesterfield. “ You must love 
summits, precipices, everything which is inaccessible.” 

“No ; everything wdiich is perilous.” 

“ Was it this love of danger whicli led you to invite General Simancas 
and his tool, Br. Saint-Galmier?” 

M'he marcdiioncss blushed slightly, and said in an easy manner. “ You 
find them dangerous ; you do them great honour. I don’t invito them ; I 
patron ii’/j.-tirrilh.” 

‘ ‘ '[riiat is .still wmrso. ” 

“You s?iy that because they are displeasing to yon. They have no 
great attraction for me, but 1 consider them inofiensive, and I know that 
tiioy arc judged severely. Now, I have an instinctive tendency to defend 
those whom society attacks. I am on the side of the oppressed.” 

“Is it necessary, then, to please you, that a man .shall have been 
rejected by a club, or have been shown the door of some drawing-room of 
good standing ? ” ^ 

“ Pcrliaps so; majorities are always in the wrong in my eyes, and I am 
never of their opinion. I love rebels.” 

“ Fra Jliavolo, then ? ” 

“ Why not? I come from Bon Quixote’s country. Bon’t you remember 
that he one day delivered some poor wretches who w^ere being led to the 
galleys ? ” 

“And who, in gratitude for his kind offices, threw stones at him as soon 
nb their hands were free.” 

“You are insupportable. One would imagine that you had determined 
to tear away all my illusions. Look here ! I myself imagined that you 
were capable of loving as I might wish to be iQved ; that you dcspi.sed 
that stupid and cowardly enemy called opinion, but you seem to have 
iii^posed upon yourself the task of assuming the manner of a commonplace 
citizen. You ought to say those things in the voice of Monsieur 
Prudhonimc, tliat prototype of everything commonplace. Why don’t you 
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add that what you are eating is delicious? That would he quite in 
conformity with the usages of good company, and society would find 
nothing to reprove in it — that society which refuses to tolerate indepen- 
dence.’' ^ 

“ If you knew how little I care for what it thinks, you would treat me ' 
with less severity. Why don’t you put me to the test? '\irai would eoon 
learn to know me better.” 

“Take care. I am capable of taking you ^t |?our word, and of 
proposiog soiiictliiiig extravagant to you.” 

“Try it,” replied tlio captain, looking steadXy at tlie marehicness, who 
did not lower her eyes. • ^ 

There came a spell of silence. Trout a la Joliannisbcrg w.^is being 
served, which the Spaniards tasted ‘with the tips of their teeth, and which 
Saiiit'Oulmier relished highly. The niarchio«e.?s steeped her red lips in a 
glass of sherry wine, and ISointel set to studying the bill of fajj^ ‘*3 
invited you,” said Madame de Barancos, “and 1 did not even tn&ik of 
asking you beforehand if you were a sportsman.” 

“Does it please you that I should be one?” retorted the captain, 
gaily. 

“ I don’t ask you for insipidities. I wish to know if*^ehooting amuses 
you.” 

“1 like shooting at a lattuc less than a stroll in the woods or on tho 
))lain alone with my dog. I do not care much ft)r diversions which are 
regulated in advance like the evolutions of a ballet. Yon will not reproach 
me with being wanting in frankness.” 

“ I shall see if you will be frank.to the end. \Vhy did you come here ? ” 

“ To say to you what I wa.s not aide to ?#iy at the ball.” 

“You think, then, that you said nothing to me.” asked Madame do 
Ikirancos, placing one of her tapering fingers on the gold button which hlio 
had takeji from tho captain.” ^ 

“ Ye.s, I think I spoke — I even think that you replied to mo'- aa jjjcak 
and reply the effendis and sultanas in the Kast—the efl'endi sends a 
bouquet full of allegories, and the sultana replies W’ith another— it is th.o 
language of fioM'ers, a delightful but prolix language— I aspire to explaining 
myself in a leas poetical but more precise idiom.” 

“The lattue will not commence till noon. Would you like to take a 
ride on horseback to-inorrow morning? Tho woods arc superb at this 
reason. It froze yesterday, and the branches of the oa.k.s are coveted with 
icicles. You wdll sec that 1 shall finish by*converting yon to p<;etiy. 
Birst of all, howevci-, I am anxious to show’ you my forest, '^'onr horse 
will be saddled at nine o’clock. And now', try to find a subject which will 
lead to a general conversation. Our aside has lasted too lung.” 

‘ ‘ Really ? You also sacrifice yourself to proprieties ? ” 

“No; hut if you continue, iny guests will infallibly commence talking 
iSpanirh, and yon will take no pleasure in that. Help me to retain them 
in France.” ^ 

Nointel asked no better. He knew nowall that he could learn *in a 
chat during dinner, and besides, he perceived that he was being discreetly 
w atched from the other side of the table. Simancas had good eyes, and 
Saint'Galmier sharp ears. Whatever Madame de Barancos thought (if 
these tw'O rogues, it was quite useless to attract their attention by pro- 
longing a itrivate explanation. The marchioness had already opeijed a 
cciivcrsatiou, icspecting theatrt'eal matters, with a young Cuban lately 
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landed in France. , Ndintel fodnd it agreeable^ to tvddreus himgelf in the 
first place to 3aint*(^alinier, and to ask him hi« opinion on an American 
dish which had just been served : crabs cooked in rice, spriiikled with 
salfron, which made thorn look as though they were lying on a bed of golden 
sand. This was snfiicient to lead the conversation by uuforosepn transitions 
into the usual channels on such occasions. A little politics, a smattering 
of sport, a susf^icion of literary criticism, the whole seasoned with society 
scandal, and a few eclioes from the green rooms. All these foreigners 
were men of good socie1li,% well informed on Parisian matters, and every- 
thing passed off in the |fAe^antest way possible. 

iiowever, when the marchioness took Nointel’s arm to return to tlie 
grand hall again, ho was greatly surprised to hear her say to him : “ I am 
going to leave you, I need to be alone. It is odd, but it is so. We M ill 
see each other again to-morrow morning. Mount your horse at nine 
o’clock. ’ A few M'ords to the dowagers ; a few shakes of the hand with 
the men, and that was all. The hostess went her way out of the room, 
leaving her guests to amuse themselves as they could. “Now this is 
some tiling prodigious,” thought the captain to himself. “Where the 
deuce is she going ? To pray for the soul of Madame d’Orcival ? She is 
quite capable of it, Pm sure.” 

The marchioness’s guests must have been acquainted with her habits, 
for they did not. seem in the least astonished at this precipitate retreat. 
The dowagci's returned to their whist ; the young men organised a game 
of bar.carat; Saint-Clalrnier commenced playing chess with a hidalgo of 
fine appearance, and Simancas engaged in earnest conversation in Spanish 
with the personage who had occupied^ the seat at the right of tlio mar- 
chioness at table. Noiiitel was ijivitcd to ‘become one of the party at baccarat, 
but he politely excused himself. He had no thought of tempting fortune 
at cards. He was rellcctiug upon the marchioness’s strange disappearance, 
and the ride on the following morning. He thought of these matters so 
much, thgijt^htrffioa occurred to him ol imitating the hostess and retiring. 
A good cigar, smoked in solitude bythe fireside, tempted him much more than 
tlm coin[)aiiy of the hidalgos. So, after w'alking for a feM* moments from one 
cud of the room to the other, he gently proceeded to the great door whieli 
opened on the main corridor, ire there found two or three footmen, 
ready to show the guests their way, and at his request he was escorted 
to his apartment, vdiere everything "was prepared to enalilo him to pass a 
pleasant evening. 

A bi-ight fire M'as biirnjng in the fireplace of the little sitting-room, 
wliieh preceded the bed-chamber. On the ebony table, inlaid with brass, 
stood candelabra with lighted tapers. There were newspapers, reviews, and 
albums, and three boxes of excellent cigars. On a side-board, of old oak, 
Nointcl found a muscovite samovar, a tea-caddy, and some china cups, with 
a simple and commodious arrangement for making coffee, and, in some rock 
crystal flagons, some French brandy, West India nun, and kutninel from 
Kiissia. All the wants of a bachelor fond of solitude anticipated by the 
for^liought of an intelligent servant. This servant, attached to the cap- 
tain’s person, was waiting in the anto-roora, and asked for orders for the 
next day *, and Nointel, on dismissing him, announced that ho intended 
to ride out at nme o’clock precisely. After this ho arranged himself for the 
evening, donning a jacket and moroocR) slippers, and establishing liimsclf 
in a huge arm chair, so as to be able to philosophise at his case. But it 
Wae wdtteu that his meditations were ta be disturbed at the very com- 
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moncement. Scarcely had he thought over the incidents of the evening 
than some one knocked discreetly at the door. He rose quickly, ran 
to open the door, and, to his utter surprise, he beheld the disagreeable face 
of General Siinancas. “ What do you wish with me ? ” he. bluntly asked 
the Peruvia^i. 

“ I wish to talk with you on matters of importance,’' i^pplied Siniancas, 
without becoming disconcerted, “ and I beg of you to grant me the favour 
of an interview. 1 know tliat you do not se<i my cotnpany, but I am 
sure that this time you will not regret hearing what I have to tell you.” 

Nointel hesitated for a moment, but he sAid to himself that sootier or 
later ho would have to come to a definite, mylerstanding with this rogue, 
and that it would be better to have it over at once. “8o be it,” ho 
said ; “ come in. I am willing to listen to jmn, provided tiiat 3^011 will 
bo brief, and. a1>ovo all, come right to the j)oint. I am not disposed to 
leceive you for the pleasure of chatting,” 

“ Don’t be afraid. I have travelled a great deal in America, and know 
that time is money. I propose to make the most of the moments you 
grant me.” 

On this jiromise, Simanoas glided into the room, took a scat whicli Juul 
not been offered him by the cajitiiiu — who iiiW!b.again thrown himself into 
lus easy chair — and commenced iu these terms: remember, sir, a 

certain conversation wliich wc had a few day's ago at my friend Saint- 
Gahnier’s ? ” 

Perfectly,” replied f^ointcl, somewhat purprised by this opening. 

** Neither liave I foi gotten it, and I ask permission to rcmiiul yon that, 
at the end of that chat, you werp pleased to place before me ccrtiiin con- 
ditions which 1 hastened to accept. I furnished yon, at the time, with all 
tlic information you asked of me in regard to Madame Crozon’s conduct 
during her hu.sband’s long absence, and I promised to al)stain from all 
proceedings in connection with Momsieiir Crozon.” 

“The wor<l pj'ocreditHjs is charming,” said the captain, ironically", 

“Pinally,” continued the Peruvian, without a frown, “I ])iomiKcd 
that you should shortly be invited by Madame dc Baraucos. You admit, 

I suppose, that I have kept all my engagements. Monsteur (Jrozon has 
received no more anonymoms letters, and, in place of one invitation, you 
have received two,” 

“ It rcmain.y to be seen if it is to .you I owe them. But I will not 
cavil on that point. What arc ycu driving at V ” 

“I wish to sa.y to you that our first tr««ity having been faithfully 
executed on both sides, I have come to propose tlie conclusion of 
another. ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t understand. ” 

“You will understand; I ’am going to play with my cards on the 
table. The time for reticence has pass'd by. You know my projects, 
and I should only be a fool if I tried to hide them from you, for you 
would not he deceived. You know very w'cll that I have introdiiced 
myself by force, or nearly so, at the marchioness's, and that, by the 
same means, I have introduced that dear doctor. You know that, and 
you arc too iatelligeiit not to have divined that if I have obtained tlie.so 
two concessions, it is bcca-use I possess a sec;et W'hich it would snfiice for 
me to divulge to ruin the marchioifcss in public opinion. I am frank, a'iS 
you see.” 

“ Frank even to cymicism. Continue,” 
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** That secret Saint-Galmier •&»(! I alone know, and it may make onr 
fortunes. The marchioness possesses many millions, and would willingly 
give two or three to purchase our silence. We havo not yet demanded 
theni of her,, because wo are anxious above all to have her patronage. I 
do not conceal from myself that we need to be elevated in th§ eyes of the 
world. That is done. We were seen at her bail ; she showed herself 
with me in the Ilois de Boulogne ; all Paris will know that wo have just 
spent a few days at lier chritcau at Sandouville. She can no longer break 
oil' her relations witlAis flitliout provoking a disturbance, whicli she will 
certainly avoid. Acaordlngjy we shall soon be in a position to aj)proacli 
the great question of the remuneration wdiich is due to us. In exchange 
for a sum which will make uf rich and will not impoverish her, we wull 
offer her certain guarantees ; we will even engage, “if she positively exacts 
it, to sail back across the ocean, althougli it goes hard wdth us to leave 
France. And sho will accept the bargain, don't doubt it. ’’ 

Very good. To w'hat end, if you please, do you expose this pretty 
plan of blackmailing to me ?’* 

IVJiy ! it is very simple. Our plan has the greatest chance of success, 
but you can prevent it from succeeding. • ’ 

“Kcally? Well, now, you astonish me.*' 

** Your astonishment will cease if you will listen to mo. I shall teach 
you nothing by telling you that the inaTchioness has a very strong liking 
for you. tSlie no longer even takes the trouble to liide her feelings, and 
among all her guests there is not one w ho does not believe that you are, oi" 
will be, her lover. That is also my humble opinion, only I suppose tliat 
you aim higher.” 

** Ah ! tlien, according to yo^u I wish^ '* 

* ‘ To marry Madame de Barancos ; that docs not appear to me at all doubt- 
ful, and I think you arc quite right. I even think that you W'ill succeed in 
marrying her, if you set about it in the right way. Now, if she accepts 
you for a JUiisbaiul, it will infallibly happen that you will call upon her 
to show my friend and myself the door. ” 

“ I admire your perspicacity.” 

“ Say rather my frankness. You conMiicnce, then, by demanding that 
W'e be driven away, and I admit that, opposed to you, we arc without 
defence ; you have a hold on us, and can do us a great deal of harm. But 
if Madame de Barancos, led on by the passion y'ou inspire in her, forgets 
that she is Jit our mercy, if she should break with us, then, I ought to 
warn you, it wnll happen tliat, having no longer any inducements for 
caution, we shall publish what w e know' about her ; and I affirm to you 
that the secret once published, you yourself would at once decline to 
marry the marchioness’s millions.” 

“ In that case, I also should be without any motives for caution, 
and should relate to the proper parti (js what I know regarding yon.” 

“Naturally. And the rupture of our treaty would be followed with 
deplorable results. Saint- Galmier and I would bo obliged to cross the 
frontier; your marriage w'ould fall through, and God only knows what 
w'ould befall the marchioness. Would it not he better for us to come to 
an understanding ? ” 

Nointel trembled with rage, and but little was needed to induce him to 
tiirow the scoundrel who tlnis addressed him outside?. But lie reflected 
that };hcre w'as always time enough for that, and that the o])| oi tunity was 
a good one for leading Simancas to expose .bis game completely. 
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^‘Como to an underi&tanding ? *’ lie said*, haughtily. Why? I have 
no need of you 

“Perhaps jou have,*’ replied the Pmninn. “ Suppose, for imtance, 
that Madame de Baraiioos has but a mere fancy for you, and thatslio.is 
not disposed Jo give lioiself a master. Whlowiictd has charms which she 
fully appreciates, and nothing proves that she thinks of rcyoimcing them. 
It is even pr<;'bal)le that she prefers to remain free. If she has that idea, 
how will you compel her to marry you ? I know her character, and you 
have already been able to judge *)f it. t^he wUl*deinonstrate to you tiiat 
you will be perfectly happy witJiout surrendering ^our independence, that 
marriage kills love, and many other things. What W'ill you say in op- 
position to that ? That you absolutely wish tb become her husband ? that 
would be confessing that you care more for her fortune than for herself. 
Whereas, if you possessed, like me, her secret ” 

“And if I threatened her to take advantage of it, she would refuse me 
nothing. But, it occurs to me, why don’t you make use of this talisman 
to compel her to marry you — you, Bon Jos^ Simanea?, General in the 
service of the Peruvian Republic ? ” 

“ You are making game of me. I know exceedingly well that Madame 
de Barancos would brave every danger rather, than accept me for a 
husbaiul. With you, however, it is different. Yon wOwid only have to 
wish it to decide her, if you know how to use the w'capon which I am 
ready to supply you witli— on very acceptable conditions.” 

“ Let us hear the conditions ? ” 

“I will acquaint you with the marchioness’s secret on receiving your 
promise that, w'ithin one month after the celebration of your marriage, 
you W'ill pay me the sum of two million frargjs ; and I will pledge myself, 
in writing, to return to America w'ith Saint-Galmier as soon as I have 
received it, ami never to set foot in Kurope again, Jf w o should take it 
into our heads to return, you would alw'ays have a guarantee again.st us, 
since you coidd denounce us to — to the proper authorities, as ycu politely 
said just now. That is all, sir. J await your answ^er so that I may retire.” 

The captain was choking with* indignation, and had great difficulty in 
restraining himself wdiile Siinancas was developing this insulting proposi- 
tion, But his mind, as usual, had remained lucid, and he began to ask 
himself if he w'ould not do well, even in tlie marchioness’s interest, to draw 
from this scoundrel an unreserved disclosure. If the Peruvian and liis 
accomplice had seen the marchioness strike Julia d’Orcival, it only 
depended on them to ruin her, and, by the rebqnnd, to save Mademoiselle 
Lcstcfrel. Nointel asked no better than to save Berthe, but it W'as horribly 
repugnant to him to cause Madame de Barancos’ ruin. Would it not be 
belter to w'arn her, to urge her to take fliglit? Would it not also be better 
to know how matters stood before he w-ent any further in the dangerous 
game he W'as playing ? “Yes,” he said to himself, “it is necessary tliat 
I shouhl have the courage to allow this w retch to believe that I acropt 
the loathsome bargain he has dared to pro|K>!je to me. Ami if he informs 
me that lie -was a witness of the murder, 1 w'ill tell the marchioi'mss •to- 
morrow* that I w ill grant her time to leave France, to disappear for ever, 
providing she consents to write a letter containing the confession of her 
crime, wliicli I will put in the hands of the examining magistrate a 
inontli after her departure. Mademfcisello Lesterel is already at liberty p 
she can w ell wait a month for the confession of the cnlpiit to establish her 
uuiocence.” iu reasoning thus Jfointel yielded to the feeling w hich Wo 
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him towards Madame do Barancos; and, in truth he was sdmowhat 
excusable for wishing to save from the assizes a woman whom he would 
have adored if she had not been a criminal. Before replying to you,'’ 
he said, bluntly, wish to know the value of this secret, the importance 
of which you proclaim so loudly. If, for example, it con«»erns any love 
intrigue the mg-rchioness may have had, it would be no revelation to me. 
I atfi not Ignorant of.tlie fact that she was the mistress of that Golymine, 
who was your acconppliQ?*” 

Simancas changed colour. He had not expected this retort. But he 
replied, without nmbh nesiftatioix : “It concerns a revelation very much 
more important.” 

Nointel had been marvellously served by his instinct in throwing Goly 
mine’s name in the Peruvian’s face ; the latter had promised himself to 
give up but a part of his secret. This calculation found itself upset at the 
very first blow, and Simancas was obliged to go further in the way of dis- 
closures. Encouraged by his first success, the captain pressed hiiri 
vigorously. “ You admit, then,” he said, “that Golymine had been the 
marchioxiess’s lover ?” 

“Yes,” remlied the Peruvian ; “but no one knew it excepting Saint- 
Galmier and 1.” 

“ You are mistaken. Others know it ; I, for example. If all your 
secrets are like that one, they are of no mine ; and Madame de Bavancos 
would be very foolish to purchase your silence at the price you claim for 
it.” 

“It seems to mo, however, that if a threat were made to publish the 
letters she wrote to the count ’’ , 

“JSho would merely go to* the public prosecutor in Paris ; she would 
tell him that you wished to blackmail her; would put herself luidcr his 
protection ; and the least that could befall you would be expulsion from 
France. I will rdd, that if I should decide to conclude the bai gain, the 
first condition I should make would be that those letters be surrendered 
tome.” 

“ There wopld be no difficulty about that.” 

“ You have them all, then?” 

*<I have one ; that is sufficient.” 

“ Where are the others?” 

“I do not know,” replied Simancas, not without hesitating a little. 

“You do not know? Do you wdsh me to tell you? I am very v/cll 
informed, I give you warning ; so well infonned, indeed, that 1 have 
divined the secret w'hich you think you alone possess ; the great secret 
wliich places the marchioness at your mercy.” 

“ You will allow me to doubt that. If you had divined it, you would 
already have curtailed our interview.” 

* ‘ Why 90 ? Y our conversation greatly interests me. It is possible, how'- 
ever, that althougli I have divined what is in question, I may have many 
explanations and much information to ask of you. Look here, I will start 
you on the way. On the night on which Madame d’Orcival.was assassi- 
nated at the opera house ball, you and your friend Saint-Galmicr occupied 
the box next to that in which the crime was committed.” 

At this new blow Simancas lost countenance entirely. “ No doubt,” 
'he stammered, “ I w^as there. ButVhat connection do you see between 
that circumstance and the secret ? ” 

“lam going to tell you. A young girl was accused of that crime^ but 
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iiu,r. imroceiice has just Been recognised. SJie was to be temporarily 
relied on the day before yesterday, and the order of discharge will not 
,^e mg delayed. Nevertheless, Madame d’Orcival was killed by some one 
— a woman apparently, since it has been proved that she received none 
but women iA her ]>ox. Now— follow my reasoning closely, I beg of you — 
Madame d'Orcival had been the mistress of your friend Golyminc, who had 
also been, as you have just told me, Madame de liarancos’ lover. This 
Oolymine hanged liimself at Julia’s a few' days be.f)re tlie night of the ball. 
He had letters from the marchioness. You possets ope of them, it seems. 
It is quite nat\iral to suppose that the others fell into Madame d’Orcival’s 
hands, wJicthcr they were confided to heV Uy the Pole, or whether she 
found them on his j)erson after his death. It is quite as natural to suppose 
that Madame do Barancos, warned of tliis fact — you follow me, do you 
not? — to suppose, I say, that she risked everything to recover them. 
Now, I leave you to finish. ” 

“ Allow me ! — all that does not j)rove ” 

“That I have divined your secret. In fact, I have not divined it. It 
W'as you wdio confided it to me. ” 

“How so?” ^ 

“Why, by confessing that you held the ^toof ofn|t correspondence 
betw’ecn the marchioness and your rascally friend. With this point of 
departure, which you furnished me, I had no trouble in discovering that 
the marchioness had great interest in ridding herself of Madame d'Orcival, 
and that you knew', from having witnessed it, that slie did rid herself of 
her.” And, as Siniaucas, qxute embarrassed, remained silent, and moved 
uneasily on his chair, the captaili continued, looking at him steadily : 
“ You see, that I am as able as yourself, and that I could do without your 
revelations. Come now ! admit that I am right.” 

“1 might very well admit that, but it would not enable you to profit 
by my secret. Conjectures are not facts.” 

“ And you alone were the witness of that principal fact, you and your 
acolyte, Saint-Calmier. Agreed* Nevertheless, 1 also -saw* something, 
and 1 have no motive for witholding from you wJiat I s#w, for I do not 
seek to traffic on the information I possess. I saw Madame do Barancos 
enter the opera house on the night of the ball. I recognised her perfectly, 
in spite of her lace veil. I spoke to her ; I gave her my arm to protect 
her against some impertinent fellows who pressed her too closely, and I 
left lier at the entrance to the corridor of the first tier, within fifty paces 
of box No. 27, the one in wiiich Julia was nfurclered. I know' no more 
about it, but that is quite sufficient, and if I wished to go and relate my 
adventure to the examining magistrate, begging him to apply to you for 
supplementary information ” 

“ You will not do that ! ” exclaimed the Peruvian. 

“ Not if you give me the facts. And, in truth, you would do very 
W'roiig to refuse them to inc, at the point wc have reached.” 

“But, admitting that I possess them, will you promise, if I divwlge 
them to you ” 

‘ ‘ I promise nothing ; it does not suit me to promise, since you are 
already in my pow'or, wliile I shall never be in yonrs. But you must 
undei stand that I don’t care to cruf|ili yo», and that it is entiredy to your 
interest to be on good terms with me.” ’ 

“So be it !” said Simancas, driven into his last entrenchmcnt.st *‘I 
trust to your conscience. When I have informed you of what 1 know, 
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you yourself will set the value of my silence.. Besides, I know with 
whom I have to deal, and I am sure that I shall not have to repent of 
having confided in you. Learn that we did not see, but that we heard 
all that took place in the box. I recognised the marchioness’s voice, and, 
in addition to that, during the discussion which took place 'between her 
and Julia, the Ritter called her several times by her name. This discus- 
sion was lively, and rclatetl to some letters addressed by Madame do 
Barancos to the coifJit. The name of Golymiiie was also uttered — and 
frequently. We coujd irot /iistinguish every word, but we were, neverthe- 
less, able to follow the conversation veiy closely. Finally, the letters 
were restored and the inarcblohess left the box ” 

“What! that is all?” 

* * She went out, but returned a minute later. She had no doubt bethought 
iierself that Madame d'Orcival might have kept l)ack a letter, and that 
it M'ould bo prudent to silence her forever. Then the scene \vas a very 
riioft one. Madame d’Orcival said: ‘What! inadame, it is you again!* 
The marchioness, instead of replying, struck the blow with that poniard- 
fan Avhich the other probably had in her lap— there had been some talk 
concerning it during the first interview. We heard a stifled cry, two or 
three groans, then nothing but the noise of the door opened and closed 
rapidly. The marchioness bad fled, and the door-opener had observe I 
nothing. The blow had been struck in the little room behind the box. 
Then, we went away ” 

“Without troubling yourselves about the unfortunate Julia, who was 
dying behind the partition. My very sincere compliments ! You are 
8uri)rising. Any one else would have cried out * Murder ! ’ You and your 
worthy friend the doctor wciit quietly away and at once conceived the 
ingenious project of operating on Madame de Barancos.” 

“Where would have been the good of denouncing her?” said the 
Peruvian, ^nicai’ly. “In handing her over to justice we should have 
caused a great scandal, and we should not have restored Madame d’Orcival 
to life.” 

“That is evident. It is true, however, that an innocent |)erson was 
accused ; that she was thrown into prison ; and that she would probably 
have been condemned, if, by an extraordinary accident, her innocence 
liad not been demonstrated. However that is an insignificant detail. 1 
return to your discovery. You, I suppose, presented yourself at the 
marcliioness’s as early as the next day.” 

“Well, yes. In such abase one cannot act too soon,” 

“ And how did she receive your overtures ? ” 

“Somewhat badly, I must say. I had, however, proceeded >*dth 
extreme delicacy. Instead of using big words, or speaking of crime, 
murder, and the assizes, I merely informed Madame de Barancos that I had 
recognised her in box 27, that I had beard- the noise of the quarrel w hich 
bad taken place between her and Madame d’Orcival ; finally, that having 
forj.ierly been very- intimate with Golymine, 1 knew the cause of that 
quarrel, f^he realised at once that I knew everything, and she herself 
proposed a composition.” 

“Then you stated your conditions ? ” 

.• . ! not at all. I di<l not wdsh^o frighten her* I merely asked to 

be received by her, with Saint-Galmier, and this I obtained without diffi- 
cult We are in the camp, and the time has come to strike a great 
blow, for I feel that the ground on which we walk is not very solid. 
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Th« marchioneas tolerates us impatiently, and ■would very much like to 
regain her independence. 1 even suspect her of meditating a fugue — 
a sudden departure for tJie West or the East Judies. Il'hat night would 
greatly interfere witli our projects and yours, and ^vc wish to prevent it. 
To do that there is but one means—that is, to tell her plainly udiat I 
only hinted at: to declare to her that we -weie w’itues&C| of the murder, 
ami to give her her choice betw^ecii immediate arrest, or tlic payment, 
also immediate, of two little millions— a trifle i|>r a^'oman who has eight 
or ten of them. And it is because we find ^ necessary to bring thp 
matter to a close that I have come to propose To J^ou to act in conceit 
with us. Union is strcngtii. \i you consent to lend us your cO‘Opcra* 
tion, W'o shall succeed w'ltliout a doubt ; jf W'e are divided everything 
may fail. AVhy should yon not charge yourself with being tlui bearer of 
tin’s ultimatum ; with hurling at the lady this declaration which must 
assure us the victory ? You will liave abundant opportunities to-morrow 
to cliat witli the marchioness alone. Why should you not profit by them 
to state an ultimatum — a demand for marriage, skilfully brought forward 
after a conversation regarding the crime at the opera house, Golyniine and 
your humble servant — pei*liaps you w'ould not oven find it necessary tc 
dot your i’s. Madame de Barancos isawomwi who understands a hint, 
and she would come to terms at once, for her tastes efecord with her in- 
terests in marrying you, and w'e would trust you implicitly for the rest, 
for we should be (juite sure that once married you Would not like your 
wife to remain under the threat of «a deminciation, and you would hasten 
to rid yourself of us by paying the price agreed upon.” 

“ And that is all?” said the oaptain, coldly. 

“Yes. You accept?” • 

“ I ask twenty -four hours for reflection.” 

“Tlien, to-morrow evening ” 

“'.ro-moiTow evening 1 will acquaint you with my decision. And I 
rely on your refraining in the meantime from acting or talkwg. Tiuit is 
a condition nine qua non. If you do not observe it, 1 shall use the W'eapons 
I hold against you without pity. You might denoq^ice Madame de 
Bal ances, but I swear to you that I would lie beforehand with you, and 
would go to Monsieur Darcy, the examining magistrate, and relate to him 
the interesting dialogue I heard at the door of your friend vSaint- 
(talmier's office.” 

“ \ ou will not have that trouble,” rejoined the Peruvian, with vivacity. 
“The doctor and I will observe the most complete neutrality until to- 
morrow evening. We will not say a w^ord to the marchioness, and we will 
even remain away from the shooting party. ” 

“'J'liat is all right, Kow, please to leave me to myself,” concluded 
Kointel, rising. 

Simancas did not dare to try to prolong the interview% He did not 
conceal from liimself that he W’as going away defeated ; that the captain, 
who now ptisscBsed the great secret, had promised nothing. But this 
Peruvian judged others by himself, and, basing his hopes on the intentions 
ho had ascribed to Nointel with respect to the marchioness, be believed 
that all w'onld turn out for the best, and in accordance with their reciprocal 
interests. “ He will come to it,” he said to himself, as he slowly took bis 
way back to the hall, “and if he aoesn’t come to it— evil will befall him— • 

I shall resort to great measures -and I will make myself ready imw for 
any event.” 
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While the rogue was thus quielly retreating, Kointel, giving unequivocal 
signs of violent agitation, was striding up and down in the little sitting- 
room where he had flattered himself that he 'ftoukl pass a quiet evening. 
‘*I can no longer douht it,” ho said between his teeth, *‘it was she wdio 
killed Julia, and, if I don’t prevent it, these scoundrels will pillage her in 
the first place, apid then denounce her, for they won’t content themselves 
with two millions. They will want everytliing, she will refuse, and then 
—then she wdll be Iqjt. (And i who was about to4r>ve her ! I am not 
quite sure that I don’t lo'je her already. I should like very much to know 
wdiat Gaston would d6 in iny place — but I shall not consult him— let him 
save Mademoiselle LesUh’cl, shall be delighted — and I will help him to 
serve her with all my heart — but to-morrow morning, witliout further 
delay, I will warn the marchioness. I will not have her go to the galleys.” 


V. 

TnE air was cold, the sky clear, and the ground, hardened by the frost, 
resounded under the horses’ tread. The trees were leafless, and the snow 
^ still silvered the ferns faded by w’inter. 

Aloiig the forest road the marchioness and Nointel w'ere riding side by 
side, followed at a distance by two grooms. Madame de Barancos rode a 
black mare full of spirit, wdiicli she managed >vith marvellous ease ; Nointel, 
a tall bay of great speed. They were going at a walk, ami had not yet 
exchanged a -word. One would have said that they both felt that this 
early ride was to decide their destiny, and that they disliked to commence 
witli customary trivialities a conversation which might unite or separate 
them for ever. And, indeed, the captain was very much perplexed, and 
still mor4 excited. To accuse a woman of an abominable crime, and advise 
her to fly to escape-puiiishment, is not an easy matter, when that woman 
is beautiful, wlieii she is a marchioness, when you liavc good reasons for 
believing that she loves you, and when you fear tliat you love her. In 
spite of his experience and adroitness, Noiutcl did not know how to com- 
mence. On her side, the marchioness, usually so prolix, showed herself 
that day lesei ved even to coldness. It was certainly not because she was 
iiidiflercnt, for her blood mounted to her clieeks and her eyes glistcneil. 
Never had she been so beautiful. “What a pity,” thought Noiutel, as lie 
looked at her stealthily. 

And his face so well expressed what he thought that the marchioness, 
shocked ])crhapa by this mute declaration, vigorously lashed her mare, wdio 
started oT like a cannon-ball. Noiutel, somewhat surprised, gave rein to 
his horse, and started after his eccentric hostess. The road was wide and 
straight, but a hundred yards further on came a steei), wooded hill, which 
seemed hardly practicable for riding. Nointel maintained his distance, 
and thouglit that this mad race would ©ease at the bottom of the declivity, 
wberc^a fence, some five feet high, barred the way. He was mistaken. 
The marchioness cleared the obstacle like an accomplished horsewoman. 
It was necessary for him to do the same ; and beyond the fence he per- 
ceived that the road became a mere woodcutter’s path, strewn with large 
stones, intersected with deep ravines, and often barred by young saplings. 
Hbwe\'er, Madame de Barancos did not i*top for so little. She went on at 
full speed, without caring for the branches which lashed her face. Nointel, 
for want of room to gallop by her side, followed her, fretting a little at 
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the strange fancy which led her to take an almost inacccssihle liillside hy 
assault. When they arrived, almost at the same time, at the summit of 
the slope, the captain held in his horse, and, on turning round in his 
saddle, he perc(iyo<l tlio two grooms, who hiid dismounted, and were 
trying to,le^id their hordes by the bridle through the coppice, ao as to flank 
the fence. “If it is a teN-a^itte she wants,” ho said, between lift teeth, 
“she has it as completely as she could desire. Her people will never 
Buccoed in joining I hope at least tliat she will haft here at the 
summit. But no, tiie path followed the other aid ijjjprc precipitous in 9 line 
of the hill, and down went Madame de Baranco^w at break neck speed, 
“Ah ! she wishes to kill herself, then,” exclaimed the caj)tain. “Very 
well, there will bo two of us.” And he at once followed her down the 
perilous declivity. He had seen worse bits of road in Mexico and Algeria, 
but then he had been mounted on Barbary horses, which are sure footed, 
and have the same instinct as the chamois for climbing among rocks, and he 
mistrusted the legs of his half-breed, who wm mainly aecustonied to gallopipg 
on sandy roads. There was, however, no way for him to get out of it, and 
he went through it creditably. Vigorously upheld by a wrist of iron, the 
Anglo-Norman did not stumble, thougli he did not succeed in overtaking 
his companion in tlie descent. 

Wlien Mointol reached the foot of. the hill, he sdw the marchioness 
seated on a mossy rock, and her panting mare standing by a willow, with 
its reins upon its neck. Hard hy there was a pile of blocks of granite, 
sloping dowm to a bi’ook, wliich murmured over the pobliles ; some old 
oaks suiTOumlod a circular open space, catpeted with furze ; while tall 
birch trees, with white trunks, peeped out like jiluiutoms from the dimness 
of the underwood. “What sctulery for a romantic situation !” murmured 
the caj^taiu, springing lightly to the grcmiid. “Assuredly, it was not 
unintentionally that she brought mu here.” Then, approaching Madame 
do Baraneos, who received him Avith a frown, lie said, with sincere 
emotion: “You friglitcned me terribly. It is a mir,^clo that your iiiaro 
did not stumble on that brcak-neck path. Wliy do you thus play witli 
your life ? ” 

“My life. I don’t care for it,” replied tlie marchioness, Avith a gloomy 
air. 

“You must allow' me to doubt that.” 

Madame do Baraneos made a gesture of indiflerence, ainl continued : 
“I kiioAv wliat you ai^o going to say to. me— rny fortune, my title, my 
youth, my beauty. What do they matter, since I am not loved V” 

“And if 1 told you that I love you,’* exclaimed Nointel, wdio was not 
prepared to recciA^e so direct an attack. 

“ You have already told me that twice ; but you have not yet proved 
it to me.” 

“ What proof do you exacts then ? ” '' 

“A sacrifleo which you liaA^e not otfeied mo, and which I shall never 
ask of you. Oh ! do not que.stion me; I shall refuse to answ'cr you. But 
I can inform you of what 1 liave j csolved to do. We shall see each other . 
no more. I am going to leave Brance, and shall never return.” 

Nointel started. “ I knoAV very Aveil why she Avishes to go aw'ay,” h0! 
thought. “ Come i tUcrc is no longer a doubt. It was she Avho killed 
Julia.” t -* 

“I chen’sJicd a fancy,” resumed the marchioness. “I dreamed of 
flying to tlio dcjdh.s of soma solitude in the country of the sun ; of hiding 
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myself there; giving up this Forldly existence, which tires mo» and 
living in the desert with the lover I had chosen. It was an idle fancy ; I 
shall go alone.” 

“Go away ! What obliges you to do that? Why go so far in search 
of happinet'S ? ” 

“because I am jealous; because I wish the man whom I* love to be 
mine only ; bectrise I suffer too much in I'aris, where pleasure is taken 
for love ; because I have already been. betrayed there.” 

. “ You liave, then, f.Jrc^Lly loved ?” 

“With fury. Yoi^ aw' astonished that I admit it? Y^ou don’t know 
me. Yes, I have loved, and the man I loved cowardly abandoned me. I 
cursed him ; God punished hvn. * God did not favour me by curing me of 
love. I bcUeved, I hoped, that my heart was dead ; that I should no 
longer live but to divert my thoughts, to try and forget the past. I was 
mistaken. I love again, and I love without hope, for you will never 
understand me. You think you love me, because I please you. But you 
do not love me, and if I were to yield to you, 1 should condemn myself to 
Iiprrihle tortures. It were better that wc should separate, for I feel that 
I should not have the strength to stop myself on the incline to u liich I 
am gliding in spile of myself. It was to tell you this that I brought you 
here. My language surprises you ; you take me for a crazy woman. It 
is true. I am crazy, for, unlike your Frenchwomen, 1 do not know how to 
hide what I feel. I do not know bow to calculate my words and 
disguise my weaknesses, I loved you the first time 1 saw you, and I tell 
you this, as 1 told you that I had had a lover, as I would tell you that I 
hated you if you afterwards betrayed me.” 

While the marcliiotiess launched forth this vehement tirade, Nointel 
cut a somewhat sorry ligure. It was not that lie was ignoi'ant of the art 
c'f speaking the ardent language of impassioned love. He would have 
found 110 difficulty in replying to any otlier lovely woman thus throwing 
herself at his head, <- but, in spite of himself, he thought of the box at the 
opera house, of the two rascals who with one word could send 
the marchioness to prison, and he said to himself that the time had 
arrived to reply to her burning declaration with a serious warning, to 
throw ice upon this volcano, to curtail these transports by <picstif)iuiig 
like a judge and advising as a friend. By what transition could ho 
arrive at that ? 

“ And if I were to tell you,” he commenced ; “ if I were to tell you 
that I am jealous of the past ? If I werp to tell you the name of this 
lover who betrayed yon, and that his name is detestable tome?” This 
abrupt attack was precisely the contrary of a transition, but the result 
was the same. 

Tlic marchioness sprang to her feet, crossed lier arms upon her bosom 
and said, haughtily ; “ {Since you know it, pronounce it then, this name.” 

Her checks had become pale, her eyes flashed lightning. Bbc \va.s 
superb. Xointol admired her, but did not weaken. “Your lover,” he 
said, “ was named or was known as Count Golymine.” 

“ That is true,” replied Madame de Baranoos, coldly. “ You despised 
him, did you not? I>o ypu 'believe, then, that I esteemed him? I loved 
him, that was enough. And I do not disow'u — I never disown the man 
whom I have loved.” 

You arc heroic, fot that man was a scoundrel,” 

What do you know ^^bout H ? ” 
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** I know that he unworthily took advantage of some letters you wrote 
to him.*’ ^ 

** Who told you that ? Who told you I had been liis inisticss ? ’* 

“Who? A rogue whom yon mtbtnit to beoanfie he sni priced your 
secrets. Ho came to me yesterday to propose to sell them to me.” 

“And you* bought them of him ? ** 

“No. He disclosed them to me. He hopes that I slyill consent to 
make use of them and share the profits with him. I did not undeceive 
him. I wished to compel him to unmask, so that|I injght save you.*’ 

“Save me!” said the marchioness, disdainfulh". “You think then 
that that scoundrel could ruin ined You think tnatTI should not have 
the courage to brave the world’s opinion ! • matters little to me if he 
everywhere proclaims that (lolyniine had been my lover. Afterwards, as 
before, 1 should walk with my head erect.” 

“ Tiicn why do you receive General Siniancas and Dr. Saint-Galmier, 
two intriguers whom Varis is already astonished to sec in your society ? ” 

“ Because 1 had a momentary weakness ; because 1 hoped to rid myself 
of them by paying them. You inform me that they dare to threaten mo. 

I thank you. I will drive them away. They can say of me what they 
please ; I shall not even take the trouble to contradict them.” 

“ Even if they go to the examining magistrafe ?” asked Nointel, after 
a short silence. 

'I'lie marchioness started, but did not lose countenance, and replied in 
a tone of assurance ; “ lilxplam yourself more clearly, for I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“Madame,” continued the captain, much more moved tlian she, “I 
swear to you that if your honour and your life wore not at stake, I m'ouIJ 
be silent ; but you force me to speak.” • 

“Speak, then ! 1 am w^iiting.” 

Nointel thought he liad found an indirect way of approaching the 
terrilde (jiiestion: “That button,” he said, “that sleeve-button winch 
you look from me while waltzing ” 

“Well?” 

“ Ho you know where it was found ? ” 

“ That button was found ! ” exclaimed the marchioness. “ It was not 
yours, then ? ” 

“ You know very well that it was not,” said Nointel, astonished by 
the self-control she displayed. 

“If I had known "that it did not belong to you, I sliould not liavo 
placed it on my heart,” continued Madame do Barancos, tearing, with a 
sudden movement, a fine chain from her neck. The accusing piece of 
jewellery hung at the end of tl)c golelen thread ; she tlircw' it, rutlier than 
handed it, to the captain. “Take it back,” she said, angrily. “It 
matters little to me now where it came from. But you trilled with me, 
and you will inform me of the object of this silly joke.” 

“ It was not a joke ; it was a test.” 

“I understand less than ever.” 

“ This button was picked up out of the blood near the corpse of Julia 
d'Orcival.” 

‘ ‘ How’ horrible ! And you caused me to weEr it I That w’as a very 
mean action on your part.’* 

“ I tliought it belonged to you,* said Nointel, looking tlic inurchioucss 
in the face. 
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She turned pale, but it was not from fear, for she quickly replied ; 

Thou you accuse me of having killed that woman 
J ^ God forbid that I should accuse you 1 I would give ten years Of my 
life to oequire the certainty of your innocence. ’’ 

** Then you shepOet me» And why ? Because this piec^ of jewellery 
bears the initial of my name ? Admit tliat this is absuriL’’ 

, ' : If that whre the onjji' indication — ; ; 

^ ' There are others, thOn ? Mi ine know them. ‘ 1 wish to know every ■ 
thing,” 

“ Have you for^ttfn that you took my arm at that ball at the opera 
house at which the murder was committed ? ’* 

“ Ah ! you recognised nit ? ’ I suspected it. It is true. I was at Unit 
ball.” 

“ 1 loft you at the entrance of the corridor of the first tier of boxes on 
ths right.” 

“That is also true. And the box in which that unfortuiuitc woman 
died was exactly on that side. Tliat does not prove that I entered it.” 

“You oblige me to tell you that you were seen there.” 

“ Ah ! now I understand all. That scoundrel, Simancas, has told you 
that he heard luy voice in that box ” 

“Bid he lie?” 

“ No ; I was there, I admit it, and will tell you why I went there.” 

“ Simancas has told me.” 

“ He told you, tlien, 1 suppose, that I went to demand of Julia d’Orci- 
val some letters that she had in her pos.session — some letters 1 had written 
to Count Golymine. That is the truth. But ho did not dare to tell you 
that I assassinated tliat woman ? ” 

“ You are mistaken, inadamc. He told me that, and ho will repeat IiIkS 
statement to the investigating magistrate, if you do not accept the cou<U* 
tioiis ho will offer you.” 

‘ ‘ And tliose e<)jiditions you advise me to accept ? ” 

“No; for Simancas and his partner will be insatiable. When they 
have extorted’ from you a part of your fortune, they will exact the rest. 

I advise you to fly.” The blood rose to Madame <]o Barancos* brow, but 
f-ho did not reply, and Noiutel, ivho took her silence for an avowal, con- 
tinued thus : “ Audit was to give you time to leave France that i feigned 
to accept the ignoble proposals made me by tliat ficourulrel. I exacted of 
him a promise, and I have the means of compelling him to keep it. It 
oiily depends on me to send liim to prison. He will not talk as long as ho 
can proiit by the secret wdiich places you in his power, But should you 
drive him away, he Avould then have nothing to lose, and, having nothing 
more to gain by remaining in Paris, he would cross the frontier, and then 
denounce yon. It is necessary that you should leave France before he 
does.” 

“ -He addressed himself to you — he chose you for his confidant ! ” 

“He thinks that I aim at marrying you becansc you are rich, and that 
I weuld resort to any means to attain my end. 1 had a great desire to 
throw him out of the window ; but I thought of you, and T knew that an 
explosion would spoil all. It was better to listen to Iiim and Warn you. 
He did not suspect my project, for he did not suppose that I loved you for 
yourself * 

“You loved me, you say— and yet you judged me guilty— and when I 
epokd to you just now of my dr-eams ot happiness in a desert, you 
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thought, no doubt, that the passion I disphiyed was but a pretext to dis- 
guise the true motive which obliged me to resort to ftight. You arc silenjt. 
I have divined the truth.” ^ 

‘‘ And supposing I had thought that, do yon think that I could have 
torn from my heart a love whwh would be the misfortune of my life ? 
Yes, I think you arc guilty ; I think that, earned away with anger, you 
strtiek the woman who had been your rival, jvbo threatened yon, who 
insulted you, perhaps-^for you had not premeditated the murder, since 
the weapon did not belong to you. I think yoaTiav4l committed a crime ; 
but it is one of those crimes which do not disgrai3^ o»e.” 

“And if I did not commit this crime,” internxpted Madame de 
Barancos ; “ if I proved that my hand has not been stained w itJi blooj^i ; 
that 1 have nothing to reproach myself with—nothing but a fatal 
prudence?” 

“If you prove that, I w’ould beg of you to choose me to cruf>U those 
wretches who accuse you, to defend you against those wlio niiglit dare to 
speak against you, and W’hen I bad reduced your slanderers to silence, I 
would follow you to the end of the earth, should it please you to live 
with me there.” 

“ I should not ask of you that sacrifice ; for I could not exculpate my- 
self as regards the murder, save by confessing a fault which tlie society 
ill which we both live does not forgive. The magistrate wlio receives my 
avowal will know that 1 w^as the mistress of Count Golyminc ; he will 
know that my letters ” 

“ What ! you wull ” 

“ I wish to tell everything. To-morrow, I will ask Monsieur Roger 
Darcy for an audience. Is it not*ho wiio has charge of this ailair ? ” 

“ No doubt ; but ” * 

“If, from weakness for wdiieb I blush, I liad not so long delayed 
presenting myself before liim, 1 should have spared niyself inucli grief 
jind many hiiiniliutions. You would not have suspected me, and, per- 
haps, an innocent person would not have been accused; for she is inno- 
cent, is she not, that young gild who was arrested? She has boon 
rcleiiscd, I have been told.” 

“ Yes, after several days’ confincmoiit. ’ 

“ 1 swear to you, that if I was silent, it W'as because I thought her 
guilty. If I had thought she %vas innocent, nothing w'oidd have stopped 
niP. I should have hastened to her judge, and related to him all 1 saw. 
But I thouglit, on the contrary, that my evidence wvmld only overwhelm 
her.” 

“ What did you sec, then ? ” exclaimed Nointel, who began to lose him- 
self amid Madame de .Barancos’ incidental sentences. 

“ Listen to me,” said the marchioness, letting herself fall back on to 
the rocky seat from which she had risen. “Y’ou shall hear all that 
^lonsieur Darcy will learn from me to-morrow, and w hen you have heard 
me, you shall judge me.” The captain, greatly moved, stood in front of 
her, with one hand holding the bridle of bis horse, and the other ^-on- 
vulsively clutching the golden button found by Madame Majorth The 
marchioness’s favourite mare stretched out her neck and gently rested her 
/lead on her mistress’s knees, 

“ 1 have told you that I was betrayed by the only man 1 had ybt 
loved,” commenced the marchioness, betrayed for a woman Wlrp 
trafficked with her beauty. It almost killed mo, and those who' then 
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mo astonish Paris "vrith my* extravagant whims never guessed tHatl 
was trying to drown my cares. My connection with &o count had 
remained secret, and after our separation I do hot believe that he had 
the meanness to reveal it to any one. The wound he had caused me by 
abandoning me had scarcely healed when the news of his struck 

me like a thunder-bolt, and I had hardly recovered from the blow when 
I received a letter from this Julia d^Orcival, ; letter in which she told me, 
that an accident— what |.ccident? I know t ^tbing about it as yet — that 
an accident had placSi in her hands my letters to the count, that she was 
disposed to return them^o me, and that she w'ould do so at the approach- 
ing ball at the opera house, in box 27. I hesitated for a long tiuie, but I 
had everything to fear from® a woman whom no scruple Mould probably 
deter from injuring me were I to refuse to submit to the luimiliatiou she 
chose to impose on me. I finally determined to go to the ball, and I 
went. The appointment was made for half-past one o’clock. I w^as 
punctual, althougli it was necessary for me to take great jireoautions to 
leave my residence without being seen. My old steward alone v as in the 
secret of my nocturnal excursion. He charged himself with bi inging a 
cab to the little garden gate, and he watched there to open it on my 
return. It was half-past one w'hcn I entered the opera house; a little 
later yon left me after an incident w'ith which you are acquainted. I 
had, however, arr ived too early, for the box-opener who w^atched over the 
box told me that she had orders to admit but one person at a tinn*, that a 
domino had been received by the occupant half-an-hour btJoie, that she 
was still there, and that I should have to wait till she went out. I then 
believed that I had been hoaxed, and I was about to go aw'ay, for I w as 
enraged at the impertinence of, this creature, who made me come to the 
ball to laugh at me ; but almost at the same time the door opened, and I 
saw the w'oman who had been received before me pass by.” 

“ Tall, slender, ^spare, in a very plain domino,” said the eax^tain, vlio 
was thinking of Berthe Lesterel. 

“ No,” replied the marchioness, after reflecting a little ; ** she whom I 
saw was, on the contrary, of medium height, and wore a domino trimmed 
with rich lace. ” 

“That is strange,” murmured Nointel. 

“I noticed her all the better since I saw her twice,” continued Madaino 
de Barancos. “The way was clear, the box-opener admitted me, and 1 
found myself alone with Julia d’Orcival. She wove a black and white 
domino, and had unmasked herself to chat with the person who had pre- 
ceded me, and perhaps also that I might recognise her. I had often seen 
her in the Bois. It was certainly she. On seeing me, she put her mask 
on again, and, leaving the little room where she was, she advanced to the 
front of the box. I committed the mistake of following her there, and of 
addressing a few wmrds to her which -were heard. Simancas, who had 
barely had a glim])se of me in former times at Havana, Mas in the next 
box with another rogue. He recognised me, and you knoM' how he takes 
advantage of that discovery. Perhaps Julia d’Orcival had made me show 
myself on ^iurpose to compromise me, for she quickly returned to the room 
in the rear, and I seated myself beside her. I then noticed that she held 
a Japanese fan in her hand, and she affected to draM’ the poinard concealed 
iff the sheath as though she wished to let me see that'shc was pi’epared to 
defend herself. 1 had no thought of attacking her. I only thought of 
recovering my letters, and as T supposed tlwit she reckoned onscllii.g them 
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to mo, I had brought a'large sum in bank-hotes and commenced by ofibrmg 
them to her»” , 

** She refused them 

‘ * M ost angrily, and the interview at once took a violent turn. Sho dared 
to deride nio. SShe came very near insulting me, and twenty times I w’lia 
on the point of leaving. But when she saw that I was about to rise, she 
clianged her tone ; she sw^ore to me that she liad no inteiflion of injuring 
mo, although still making me feel that it only depended on her to ruin iny 
reputation. May God forgive the poor unfortuhatci^ieature ! She was a 
genius in wickedness and cunning. It was no'?uii<il I had suhniitted to 
her perplexing words for nearly an hour, tliat I understood what she had in 
view. She imagined tJiat her last lover had left her to pay court to me.’' 

“ What! Gaston Darcy?” 

“ Yes, your friend ; and she had taken it into her head to obtain from 
me a promise not to marry him. I received this proposition w itli such an 
air that she did not insist on it. With her diabolical intelligcuco she 
iinder.stoo(l at once that she was on the wrong tack, and that Alonsieur 
Darcy was indifferent to me ; after that the conference rapidly drew to a 
close. With some little ceremony she returned me the letters, swearing 
to me that she had not kept a single one, and Wiasteiied to leave. ^ It was 
llien, just 1 set my foot in the corridor, that I alrndBt ran against tho 
domino wdii^ had preceded me in the box. I had seen lier leave it j this 
time, I saw her enter it again.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Nointel, “ this woman returned, and an hour had 
elapsed since Sne had left the box ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Madame de francos. “ And I suppose she had been 
waiting for some time in the corridor. 5>he stood there leaning against 
the M all, watching for my departure. As soon as she sau' me, she ap- 
proached the box-kcci)er, spoke to her in a low voice, and entered.” 

“You arc certain that it was the same person — the^ person whom Julia 
had received beforc'you ?” 

“Quite certain. I recognised her by her height, her form, her gait, 
and the lace on her domino.” 

“ Then it M as she, undoubtedly, Mdio killed Madame d’Orcival.” 

“1 have always thought so, and wlien I learned that a young girl had 
been arrested, I thought that no mistake had been made, that it was she 
who had succeeded me in tho bo.v.” 

“Mademoiselle Lestt^rel ! but I thought you knew her. Hasn’t she 
often sang at your house ?” 

“ Yes, in grand concerts with tw’-enty others. I had never sulHcieiitly 
noticed her to recognise her, especially as this woman wore a thick veil 
which hid her face from me.” 

“ And you did not hear her voice when sire spoke to the box-opener ?” 

“No, I M^as ill a hurry to get away. I did not stop. But the box- 
opener heard her ; she heard me also. Why hasn’t she been questioned, 
and confronted with Mademoiselle Lest^rel?” 

“All that has been done. Notliing sensible could be drawm from her. 

I questioned her myself.” 

“ You ! what interest had you to meddle in this lamentable affair? ” 

“Gaston Darcy is my intimate fnend, and Gaston Darcy loves Made- 
moiselle Lest^'wel.” * ^ 

“P<x)r young man ! how much he must have suffered 1 She has been 
released, did you not tell me*?” . • 
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“ Released temporarily; bu£ the prooeedings will be abandoned, for it 
bas been proved that she was no longer at the opera house at the time the 
crime was committed.” 

“ She had been there, then ? ” 

** Yes. There have been fatalities in this strange affair. Mademoiselle 
Lest^rel was accused because the Japanese fan belonged to her. And I 
accused you, because t thought the sleeve-button which was found near 
Julia’s cori)se was yours. 

“ Who found this iXiUon ? ” 

“ The box-opener f and I am anxious to inform you how it passed from 
her hantls to inine, how I was led to suspect you, inadainc, you whom I 
had but seen a few times at a distance. 1 liave just told you that (hnston 
Darcy loves Mademoiselle Lesterel, He loves her to that degree that lie 
had determined to marry her, and, although I have not met him for some 
days, I know that his resolution has not changed. Well, he asked me to 
lielp him in proving this young girl’s innocence, and I undertook this 
difficult task enthusiastically. Wc opened a sort of investigation. Dy 
chance I know the ]x)X-opencr ; 1 questioned her closely — on the day after 
the ball — the very-evening ou which 1 spoke to you for the first time.” 

111 the proscenium box, wdiore your friend broiiglit you ? ” 

“Yes, and 1 was greatly suprised to see you there. I knew that you 
had passed a part of the night before at the masquerade ball, because I 
had met you there — and the idea came to me ” 

“ That I showed myself at the theatre so that I might not bo suspected 
of having gone to the ball. You divined that.” 

“I had also been struck with another «fact. I had dined, by chance, at 
the Maison-d’Or witli 8imancas», and he had boasted of having been re- 
ceived by you on that same day. ” 

“That was true.” 

“It seemed strange to me that your house was opcji to a man of such 
doubtful reputation. 1 sought for an explanation of the favour you had 
been pleased to grant him ” 

“And you said to yourself that no doubt lie also had seen me at the 
opera house ball. You were not mistaken. At four o’clock that Sunday, 
the rogue presented himself at my residence, on the pretence that he had 
a very important communication to make to me. I saw him, and realised 
into what hands I had fallen. He commenced by informing me that 
Madame d’Orcival had been assassinated. This nows upset me, foi' I was 
still ignorant of it. Then, jirofiting by the embarrassment into which ho 
had tiirtiwn me, ho impudently declared to me that he had recognised mo 
in that woman’s box ; that he had heard my conversation with her, and 
would publish what lie knew abroad if I did not accept his conditions. 
He exacted that I should receive him ; should show myself in pulilic with 
him ; protesting that he would not take advantage of those favours, that 
his only object was to reinstate himself in the opinion of society. He 
made some allusions to a former connection which lie had had with Count 
Golyiffine. I yielded.” 

“And the same evening, at the Cafe Tortoni, you publicly endured his 
company, and that of his acolyte, Saint-Galmier.’’ 

“Yes, and I endured it elsewhere also. 1 once took him to the Bois, 
in my carriage ; I invited him to my batl, to my shooting- party. But I 
was already tired of his exactions; I was resolved to tolerate them no 
longer ; and I swear to you that if I had imagined he accused me of having 
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assasEinated the woman trOrcival, I should 'already have had him thrown 
out of my house.” 

Then, lie had not told you ” 

“Nothin^^ of the sort. Jle limited himself to skilfully representing all 
the serious trouble which might befall me if it were known that I was in 
that box a few moments before the murder. He told me tl»it 1 should be 
ordej’ed to appear before tlic magistrate, obliged lo confess that I had kept 
an appointment made by Julia d'Orclval to recovcl soyie letters written by 
me to a lover ; he even hinted that I might be troj^bf^d in regard to the 
murder, and be held till 1 justified myself. But he did not dare to accuse 
1110 of having coinuiittcd it.” ‘ « 

“If he did not do so, it is because he knows that you were not con- 
cerned in it, and if he knows that, he might designate the real woman who 
struck the blow. He listened with his ear against the partition. He must 
have heard you go out, then the door opened again — yes, he heard it, he 
told me so yesterday — and it is impossible he did not pcirceivo tluit it was 
no longer the same voice. But I will force him to speak, the wretch. 
And, in spite of himself, he shall help me to find the guilty one — for I 
find Iier.” 

“ That button will also help you ; you will p!ace it in-4/be liands of the 
magistrate ; and some day it will be discovered to whom it belongs. But 
yon have not yet said why you supposed it belonged to me.” 

“ Because coidain apiiearances accused you ; because I started ofl’ with 

a false i<lea ; because the button bore the initial of your name ” 

“ Of the name of my husband. My name was Carmen de J^enafud. ” 

“ Carmen ? ” repeated Noiutel, witli an accent which a lover could alone 
express. • 

Jt was none the less true that he had never stopped to tliink what name 
the marcinoncss had borne before becoming the wife of a governor of the 
island of Cuba. 

“ 1 knew that your name was Henri,” she said quickly. Thou, stopping 
with a gesture the liurst of passion wliich was about to precipitate Nointel 
to her feet, she continued in a tremulous voice ; “You no longer suspect 
me ; you no longer believe, that my hand was stained with the blood of 
that woman. But the magistrate will have his doubts. It will bo 
necessary to prove to him that I do not lie. Has he seen this button ? ” 

“No, I took it upon myself to keep it — I •wished ” 

“To make a tc.st which has not produced the result you CKqiected,” 
interrupted the mai-cliioiiess, smiling sadly. “ But yon are going to place 
it in the hands of Monsieur Iloger Darcy. \Vliat shall you tell him on 
giving it to him ? ” 

“ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I shall tell 
him that iiistca<l of siipprcs.siiig an object which would have been a terrible 
proof against you if you had really killed Julia, you took pleasure in 
w%*ariiig it in such a way that everybody could see it ; I shall tell him that 
you spontaneously returned it to me, and that you advised nio to j)lac« it 
in his hands.” 

“ And I will then tell him all I saw— all I licard on that terrible night. 

I will describe to him the -vvoman Avho entered before and after me. I will 
repeat to him w'hat was said to me Ijy Julia d’Orcival.” ^ 

“ You remember it ?” 

“How could I have forgotten'^ it? Every -word spoken to me by ithat 
woman w’ouiulcd me to the hcaid, and the wounds she caused me are not 
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yet healed ; among 6thcr things ,»ho said to me» there is one Tvhich 1 
especially recall, for sbo hurled it at me on haudiim me the letters after a 
long ami stormy discussion. Ehe said to me ; * T^ke them, nradauie ; I 
can Well do for yoii what 1 have just done for two women that W’^ciiceslas 
Oolymine betrayed'. * ” 

“Two r* rtipeated N^iiitel. 

“Yes; and she added: had mo trouble in coming to an mider- 

standing with thenlj^for they are not great ladies, and I don’t fear they 
will take my lover ft’om mo, to revenge themselves for having been 
abandoned by Wenceslas ; they arc women of humble life who never did 
me an injury, and never 

“ Women of humble life,” murmured the captain. “ Mademoiselle 
Lesterel’s sister is certainly of that class ; the other one, too, it appears. 
Julia did not name her ? ” 

“ She uttered blit one name, the count’s, which she aftected to throw 
constantly in my face, to humiliate me.” 

“But, since theii, this young girl was arrested, did you not ask 
yourself if it w as not ™ other one who had struck the bhnv 

“No; 1 admit that I didn't. J had no motive for interesting myself 
in an artinie who had Sfing at my house, like many others, and wlio had 
pever attracted my attention. Besides, the newspapers stated that she 
was giiilty. 1 believed it, like everyone else, and it never occiined to mo 
to undo what had been done by the magistrate,” 

“You could not have undone it. It W'ould have been your ruin. But 
now that you are determined to tell everything, it is the other woman 
who must be sought for. long as she is not in the hands of justice, 
doubts will remain of your innocence. ” 

“No ; for I shall ask Monsieur Darcy to submit me to a decisive test. 
I shall ask him to have the scene which took place in the corridor of the 
opera house in front of the box door — ^to have this scene enacted in his 
othce, I will put on the domino I wore that night, the lace veil which hid 
my face. The boS-opener will be there/ 8he will not have been warned. 
I will approach her, and say to her word for word w hat I said tt> her that 
night. As stupid or crazy as the creature may be, it is impossible that 
she should not recognise me, and then I will do my best to quicken her 
memory. 1 wdll remind her that just as I left the box, another woman in 
a domino entered it ” 

“ And no one can deny that it was that woman who struck the blow. 
Yes, the test w ili be decisive, and Monsieur Darcy wdll also impose it upon 
Mademoiselle Lesti^rel, who would find herself justified if she w ere not so 
already. When you see her under the plain domino she w’ore you will at 
once realise that it wa.s not she who took your place in the box, and the 
box-opener w ill say the same. Ah ! madame, it is your courage which, in 
saving you, will save us all,” 

“ Were you in i^eril, then, you also ?” asked the marchioness, with a 
sadrsmile. 

“ I ran the greatest of all dangers, since I was threatened with losing 
you ! ” exclaimed Nohitcl. “ Did you not think of leaving France ? ” 

“And do you think, then, that I shall remain here? No, sir. My 
‘ decision is taken. I shall do my duty, by confessing to the magistrate, 
and after that — I shall go away — ^you will never see me again.” 

“You will not prevent me from following you.” 

“ I forbid your doing so. ” 
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l>o you ulso forbid my telling you ih»,t 1 love yon, thabl adore you^ 

that I belong to you j to tell you so on my knees 

He was about to fall iipon them, but Madame de Barancos rofec, and 
pointing to tlie wood on the left, she murmured ; ** Bo you not hear that 
they are corfung ? ” It u'as true. ITbe two grooms had been obliged to 
make a long circuit to rejoin their mietresfe, but. turning the hill, they had 
now arrived near the rocks. “ Not another w<\d,” said the marchioness. 
We are awaited at the chdteau.** 

No objection could be made. The grooms w<u>o'l\ot more than lifteen 
paces from the rocky clearing where the captain had just learned so much. 
At the sound of their steps poetry had tdaw wing. It was necessary to 
return to real life, to again assume the correct attitude of a guest who 
escorts his hostess. Nointel resigned himself to it with a sigh. 

Madame de Baraneos was already advancing to meet her servants, 
holding up the skirt of her riding-habit with one hand, cracking her 
whip with the other. Her black mare followed her, neighing with delight. 
And the creole went her way decapitating tho ferns. One would have 
said that she was flogging her slanderers, Noihtfel led his horse by tho 
bridle, feeling somewhat ridiculous. He had put the gofd button prosaic- 
ally into his pocket, and he now thought much less of the chances of 
finding the owner of that piece of jewellery than of the opportunity which 
perhaps w^ould never again present itself—the opportunity of engaging 
himself definitely with the marchioness. 8hc had, with the greit<^st 
frankness, already confessed tho feelings which had been inspired in her. 
by the captain, and the latter had said (piitc enough to enable her to read ' 
his heart. But to these preliminaries, the signatures were wanting. Slid ■ 
had spoken too soon, he had spoken too ^ate ; perfect accord had never 
existed, and neither of tiiem was bound. Nointel cmdd not forgive him- 
self for having suspected this proud Spanish beauty, wdio boasted of her 
fault as others would have boasted of their virtue, and Who would no more 
have concealed the fact that she had killed Julia d’Orcival in a transport 
of anger than she denied having, loved the adventurer Golymiiie. 

“ If she had killed her,” he said to himself, “ she would have gone and 
t<)ld it to the examining magistrate, just as she will go and tell liinj that 
she entered the l)ox to recover her letters. For she will go, I am sure of 
that, and, thanks to her boldness, Mademoiselle Lesterel wdil V»e doubly 
justified. Darcy will marry her, and I shall lose the most adorable woman 
I have ever met. Ah ! friendship costs me dear ! ” 

They reached a wide road leading to the chfiteau. No more confiden- 
tial chats were to be hoped for. He disconsolately helped the marchioness 
into the saddle, and had the sorrow’ to hear licr order her people to fo#ow 
closer. ‘‘It is late,” she said to him, as soon as he had mounted. “ I'ho 
battue wl commence at noon ; w’e still have to breakfast. So let ns 
return, if you please, at full trot. I shall scarcely have time to fihango 
my costume.” - ' 

“You intend shooting, then ?” asked the captain. 

“ No doubt. I belong to my guests, and 1 shall not return to Paris tilt* 
to-morrow' morning ; but you will l>e free to return this evening. Should 
you leave before I do, I shall be obliged to you if you will announce my 
visit to Monsieur Roger Darcy. I^wili see him some time during the day 
to-morrow.” And, without giving the captain time to leply, she started 
her mare at so fast a trot that he experienced difficulty ip keeping up with 
her. Moreover, on reaching the courtyard of the chateau she aligj^ted 
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tjuickly to anticipate his assistance, and ran up the steps and disappeared, 
without having addressed a word to him. “ She is fixed in her determina- 
tion/* he said to himself, as he sadly returned to his rooms. I foresee 
that I shall cut a sorry figure all day ; but I certainly shall not sleep here 
to-night.” * ^ 

He at once jvoceeded to put on his shooting costume, took his gun from 
its case, provided himsc/i with assorted cartridges, and, when he had 
finished equipping lii|'iyelt, was conducted to the hall wlierc the lunch was 
spread. There lie a numerous company. Some additional guests 

who had just arrived from l^aris — men of society, wliom he knew by sight, 
but who did not belong to lug chib, or to his circle of acquaintances. Sl^ot 
a single woman, the Spanish dowagers not unnaturally abstiiining from 
taking part in the sport in preparation. They ate .standing at a hutfet 
plentifully furnished with cold dishes and gcneimis whines. Saint-Galmier 
was refreshing himself with great gusto, while Simancas, having partaken 
of a frugal njpast, sat in a corner reading a paper. Since Julia d'Orcival’s 
death, he was always oji tlic look out for new’s, and studied the law reports 
asBldtiously. He, however, interrupted his reading to rise and bow to the 
captain, ajid would, no doubt, have willing^ asked if he was satisfied with 
his ri<le with the marchioness, but Kointcl received him so coldly that he 
abstained from doing so. Nointel noticed a certain air aliout him* wdiich 
he had not evinced the riiglit before, a sullen and slightly ironical air. 
Howtjvor, the captain had determined to have soon done with this rogue, 
and did not trouble himself to seek for the cause of the change, wdiich had 
come ovcj’ his disagreealde fac(!. Neither did he think of reminding him 
that he had promiseil t)io night before net to appear at the shooting- jiarty. 

The clock of the chateau str&ck noon as a footman announced that the 
carriages wore ready. JOvery one armed himself, and W'ent outside. Three 
largo breaks, each drawui by four horses, were standing in the yard, 
beside an elegant victoria, in wdiich the marchioness had already taken her 
place. She W'ore a Polish cap, tiirnmed with astrakan, a velvet jacket, 
wu'tli a collar of.otter fur, a kilt skirt, velvet breeches, and patent leather 
gaiters. This almost masculine costume w^as marvellously becoming to her, 
and added a peculiar zest to her beauty. She resembled Diana — a Diana 
attired by a fasliionablo dressmaker, but of as divine a figure as the 
g(Kldes.s who cdiauged the indiscreet Acteon into a stag. The breaks were 
taken by assault ; the countryfolks, who looked on at a distance, raised 
cheers in hononr of the lady of the chateau, and the old poachers hastened 
to take up good positions on the borders of the w'oods wdth a view of killing 
the hares and roebucks imprudent enough to leave the guarded inclosurc. 

Tlie w’oods contiguous to the chateau of Saudouvillc w'cre pierced like a 
royal foicst, and the roads w’ere extremely well kept. In less tlian twenty 
minutes the equipages readied an open space at the cross-roads, where 
they wore awaited by twelve gamekeepers, in uniform, and a strong 
sqiia<l of beaters, gathered from the neighbouring villages. Nointel had 
inad^, tlie journey with some Spaniards who talked but little, Simancas 
and Saint-Gabuier had discreetly entered another carriage^ so that he had 
not to endure the irksomeness of their company, and cuiild think at his 
leisure over the events of the morning. 

Gentlemen,” said Madame de Barancos, as slid alighted, “we arc 
going to commence with shooting haresTin the plain; we shall next draw 
on my preserves for some pheasants, and will finish with a hatlne for roe- 
bucks ill the forest. Evening comes early at this .season, so the shooting 
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will be over by tijree o’clock; those of you* who won’t do me the favour 
to remain can be in Paris iu time to dine. ” 

“ She is decidedly anxious to send me away,” thought Nointel, wdio 
took this notice for himself. 

The progr^itnmc was accepted with enthusiasm. The gamekeepers led 
the way, and the sportsmen followed them towards the plain w Inch opened 
at a few hundred paces from the place of th^ meet. Nointel had so 
arranged as to remain in the I'ear guard, at ijomc distance fi-om the 
marchioness, and he was surprised to see Simanca^f?^ chatting with hCr, 
the more so as she seemingly did not refuse to list'^n to him. It is triio , 
that the collofpiy was not of long duratjon. In five minutes’ time the 
idaiii w as reached. The chief gamekeeper began setting tlie marksmen in 
position. The most distingui sited guests were placed fifty paces apart, on 
a line facing tho plain ; the others w*ere arranged in tchdon fashion on the 
two sides. The captain was among the favoured ones. He liad tlio 
marchioness on his right and the distinguished Spaniard on his left hand. 
The cries of the “beaters” 'tvere soon heard, and a long line of them 
aiipearcd in tlie distancx*, carrying sticks and beating tlio brusli amid gi cat 
uproar. The hares, disturbed in their siesta, darted off crajicil by tho 
noise, and in their bewilderment threw themsclT(j3 under the guns which 
awaited lliem on the right, the left, and the front. Th^ firing began on 
all sides, and Madame de Barancos participated iu it very successfully, 
fthc did not miss a bare, and five or six wmidering partridges having passed 
over her head iu full flight, she brought down tw’o of them at on© shot. 

“ Wkat coolness,” said the captain to himself. “ I understand now w hy 
she isn’t intimidated by the threats of a Simancas.” 

Meanwhile, the first act of tho piece hjid been played. Tho beaters 
picked up the dead g.ame under the vigilant eyes of the keepers, 
while the marchioness invited her guests to follow her to the preserves, 
where the. massacre commenced again, this time on tho X)heasant3. Noiii- 
tel contented himself with firing two or three tinies witli both barrels, 
but Madame de Barancos furiously blazed away all the while. After this 
grand display of fireworks, aftor'the oldest of the pheasants, gathered in 
the extreme corner of the preserve, had all risen at once singing their 
song of death, it was announced that the roebuck hattuc w-ould begin. 

The woods which w'ere to be surrounded were situated at some dis- 
ta-nce from the preserves, and the sportsmen had to walk for some time 
wdtli their guns at rest. Madame de Barancos took the lead, and t% 
captain follow'ed her leisurely. He saw Simancas pass by near him — after 
remaining behind on the, pretext of looking for a cock pheasant which had 
lost a wing — and ho perceived that the IVruvian looked somewhat dis- 
comfited. ^Vas it the loss of his game or his interview^ with the 
marchioness which had cloiide<l his face? The captain inclined to tho 
second liypothesis. “She must have informed him that she meant to 
turn him out of the bouse,” he thought. “ It seems to me that she ^^‘as 
in rather too much of a hurry. This scoundrel can do licr an it jury. 

I must take it upon myself to biing him to reason before ho has tiiiiS to 
act against her. ” 

However, Simancas, half out of breath, went forward wdth long strides 
loudly crying,; “Gentlemen, 1 have just been chatting wdtli the 
beaters, who tell me there are somciwild boars in the w^oods w hich they 
are about to boat — two or three young ones and an old fellow whose 
reputation is already made— ho .has already ripped up a dozen dogs. * To- 
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my mind we had better each of u» slip a ball cartridge into one of the 
barrels of our guns.” 

“ I shan’t fail to do so,” exclaimed Saint-Galmier **I liave no desire 
to be ripped up ” 

The captain, however, troubled himself little about the wild boars. 
He was,, thinking of defending himself against some bipeds who were 
much more dtingerous ^han those animals, and he gave no hoed to tlio 
Peruvian’s warning JVJean while some twenty or tJiirty heaters, in blouses 
and wooden shoes, treve running one after the other along a ditch beside 
the road. They wore i.urrying, so as to reach the inelosure they had to 
attack, before the shooting party One of these countrymen, the last in 
the line, made a false step ar his haste, and fell uttering a terrible oath, 
Kointel turned at the noise, just as the man W'as getting up, and saw a 
face not unknown to him. Where had the captain already seen that 
bearded mug, lialfdiidden by a wide-brimmed hat pulled down to the 
eyes, and by a large red woollen comforter ? Ho could Jiot have said, 
altliough he vaguely remembered having seen it somewhere before. The 
man wore large wooden shoes, which had made him trip, and a blue 
blouse, wJiich descended below his knees : he was to all appearance a 
countryman of the neighbourhood Nointel having never visited the 
neighbourhood before could not have met this villager 8o he thought 
he was mistaken, and gave the matter no further attentiop Besides, 
the peasant had cpiiokly risen and joined las comrades, who scampered 
away like hares, and had soon passed the colunai of guests. 

At last the copjnee was reached where the grand hattufi, was t^ tiiko 
place. It was of suflficient extent for the shooting-party to be distributed 
on three of its sides, in groups Noinl^Dl found himself once more )>hic(!d 
on tlie left of Madame de Barancf>s, and to the right of a Spanish seignior 
of high lank He liad in front of liim an open glade covered with drv 
herbage, of snlHcicnt height to serve as a cover for the deer. Boyoml 
extended a coppice of thinly scattered underwood, a two years’ growth, 
with here and there a large stump behind wduch a man might have Jiidden. 
At the edge of the road bordering the crcIosuvc there w’ere sortie old oaks 
a sufficient distance apart to serve as a shelter for each member of the 
party. The captain leaned witli his back against his tree, his gun resting 
on the ground, and looked at his beautiful neighbour She acted as 
though slie <lid not know he was there, and yet she had placed him there 
Jierself. She was very busily engaged iii changing the cartridges in her 
gun, perhaps in anticipation of an attack from one of tlie wild boars^ tliat 
Simancas had announced. And when she had finished that operation, she 
took lier position behind the trunk of the oak she had chosen, and remained 
there perfectly still, with her eye on the path she was guarding and her 
finger on \hfi trigger An expert poacher would not have manoeuvred 
better. 

Nointel began thinking ‘‘ What is Darcy doing at tliis time?” he 
asked himself. “ Is he at Mademoiselle Lesterel’s feet, or in his uncle’s 
ofliee ? Is he imploring an order of diaebarge, or is he thanking 
Madame Cambry for having so warmly defended his friend ? It is 
certain that he isn’t thinking of me ; or if he is, it is to cur^e 
me. He accuses me of having abandoned him to run after the 
mavehif'neas He does not at all sugpect the surprise I am preparing for 
him, and to-inorrow‘ he will throw himself on iny neck when he knoY^ 
what I have done hor*e. If ho marries the woman he loves, he will owe it 
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to mo— to me and Madame de Barancos, who will prove by a demonstra- 
tive argument that Mbnsiour Crosson’s sister-in-law did not kill Julia 
d’Orcival It remains, however, to be seen how the magistrate will look 
at the affair in its changed aspect. Suppose he shouldn’t believe in tho 
marohioncss’s tleclaration, and send her to prison ? No ; he is too intolli- 
geut to take the wrong road a second time. And then 1 shaW. be theve, I 
shall return to Paris this evening ; I shall see hl^, I shall see Madame 

Majore ” At this point his reflections were iflte^uptecl by a sharp 

sound, a noise which came from the edge of the undir^ood, like the crack- 
ling of some dead branch which is broken. Evidently something was 
Btiriing in the wood. Was it an animal or a n^n ? Nointel looked care- 
fully and saw nothing. It is true that in the direction from which the 
noise came, a thick trunk intercepted tho view. But the" game was ^o- 
bably moving, for a confused sound was wafted from the distance. The 
game-drivers were attacking the inclosure, and roebucks usually rise as 
soon as they hear tliem. “Ton ray word !” thought Nointel, “ if that is 
one, I am capable of letting it pass. I don’t feel in the humour for killing 
inoffensive creatures to-day.” 

Soon he saw tho tall herbage undulate, a small head appear, and two 
large glistening eyes look at him without seeing h^, for b^wcis completely 
hidden by the oak. His old sporting instincts returned, and he grasped 
his gun by the barrel ; but this was only a passing velleity. He did not 
fire. The roe’s look w'as too gentle. Unfortunately for the poor animal, 
the Spaniard on the left had also seen it. He lired and it fell, uttering 
a cry like a child being slaughtered, a cry which even old keepers do not 
hear without heart-sickness. “Thus end the innocent,” murmured the 
captain, whose mind that day turned to senthnental reflections. 

To this first shot twenty others replied. The firing began on tho 
left ; it rapidly approached, and Nointel soon heard a heavy and rapid 
rolling noise. One would have said that a platoon of cavalry was gallop- 
ing through the woods. A herd of wild boars had just left its lair and 
was scampering at full speed in front of the line of marksmen. The sow 
led the way, followed by three young hogs, and the bristling band defied 
small shot, for, in spito of Siraancas’ warning, few of the party had taken 
the precaution to change their cartridges. The captain sent his two loads 
of number six after the hogs without scruples. The largest of the four 
animals received them, and only shook its ears, but just as Nointel fired ho 
heard something whistle, then a muffled sound, and felt a somewhat severe 
blow on his cheek. Almost at the same time a regular salvo burst forth 
around him ; the sow was struck down, and the young hogs disappeared 
at full speed into the depths of the woods. Madame de Barancos, better 
advised than her guests, had put a bullet into one barrel of her gun, and 
had lodged this bullet in the shoulder of the animal which had been 
missed by the others. 

Nointel bowed to her from a distance to express the admiration 
this exploit had inspired in him, and then felt his cheek, which had just 
received an inexplicable slap, and also looked at the trunk of the tree 
against which he was leaning. He there saw a mark freshly made, a hole 
in the shape of a funnel. He at once realised its meaning. A bullet had 
passed within two inches of his head ; it was at the bottom of the hole, and . 
the bark it had made fly had grazed ms face. “Bash it ! ” he grumbled, 
looking at his neighbour on the left, “that hidalgo has a singular way^of 
shooting at'boars. X have a good’mind to change my place. If I remain 
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here, lie will surely kill me ttie first time a roebuck comes between him 
and me.’* 

He was about to speak to his neighbour, when, on looking closer, ho 
saw-that the bullet had not come from that direction. The Spaniard w as 
to the left, on the same lino as himself, and the bullet haa oome a little 
obliquely perhaps, still ft had been fired frbmalmoSt in front* . By whom ? 
No one was to be seeiic in the glade or on the edge of the coppice. Had 
some crazy fellow Voished into the woods in pursuit of the hogs, contrary 
to the rules of the ftha’fee ? That was the most probable supposition, and 
yet the captain began to ausppct that the shot had been deliberately aimeul, 
but not at the hogs. “If tluat scoundrel of a Siraancas was within 
range,” he thought to liiinself, “no doubt but he would willin^y profit 
by the passage of the herd to fire a bad shot very skilfully. He must 
have suspected that I was playing him false last evening, and if, as I fear, 
the marchioness has intimat9d his dismissal to him, he must, no doubt, im- 
pute his disgrace to me, and imagine that by ridding himself of me lie will 
recover his hold on Madame de Barancos. Yes, but Simancas is far from 
here — ho was sent to the other side of the inclosure, and unless he has re- 
turned on all fours and hidden himself behind that stump I see over 

there 1 will have my eye in that direction. The great stai*t is just 

commencing. The roebucks can- run between my legs, I shan’t trouble 
myself about them.” 

The beaters had gained ground. They could be heard vociferating and 
striking the saplings with their sticks, and the peaceful denizens of 
the woods scampered off in all haste^ The hares passed almost unper- 
ceived amid the roebucks, wjio fled in all directions. Along the line on 
which Nointcl was placed there was a continual skirmishing fire. But tho 
centre was badly guarded, for the captain remained at carry-arms, and 
the marchionesa took no part in the massacre. On the other hand, the 
Spaniard fired away furiously, and killed at every shot. 

“It wasn’t he who sent a bullet at the height of my head while aiming 
at a BOW,” said Nointel to himself. AiUi he kept his eyes open more than 
ever. 

All at once a great clamour arose in the wood, and one of the keepei's 
who directed the beaters was heard shouting : “ Look out there, in front 1 
A boar is coming. Look out ! ” 

“It seems that the boar is there, too,” murmured Nointel. “That 
vagabond of a Peruvian was woll-infonued. Now is the time to take my 
precautions. ” And, turning to his cartridge-box, he took from it 
two ball cartridges, which he substituted for those with which he had 
loaded his gun. . * 

Almost finmediately he heard tho well-known noise which announces 
the approach of an old boar. The wood crackled under the weight of its 
briite forco, and tho young saplings fell under the blows of its snout, like 
grain cut by the sickle. One would have said that a locomotive was rushing 
tlfrough the wood. “ The animal is coming straight for us,” thought tho 
captain, who was listening attentively to this uproar j “for us— that is to 
say, for the marchioness — see the branoheis bending in front of her — lie 
will start out by the path she is guardinj^, and she isn’t the woman to 
'yi©l<i to hitn. This is the time, if# ever, to suppdrt her by a change of 
fropt to tho right.” And leaving the protecting shelter of the oak 
behind which ho had been in ambush, ne took a few steps towards 
Madame de Barancos. 
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She had not moved ivota. h^t but had her gun already W her 
slioulder. It was time. The boar had reached the edge of the under- 
wood, and had only the clearing to cross. Kointel also made ready to 
fire 5 but on looking for the last time at the marchioness, he perceived that 
she was giving no attention to the imminent attack with m hich she was 
threatened. Her ej’cs were not turned towards the coppjee from which 
the anm7ai was about to rush, nor was her gun jjointed m*that cliroction, 

Madame,” he cried out to her as loud as he cm|ld, “ attention in front W 
the boar is upon you ! ” 

She did not change her position, however, and^he captain, amazed by 
this inditrereucc, which he took for a sigji of madness^ only thought of 
saving her in spite of herself. He braced hithsclf solidly on his feet, and 
raised hia guw to liis shoulder. At this moment the boar dashc<i out, 
bristling, furious, with fiery eyes and protruding tusks. He liesiUted for 
a moment, after the first spring ho made into the tall herbage, and, then, 
resuming his onward rush, charged upon the marchioness. Then Nointcl 
fired, and the beast— suddenly stopped in mid career by a ball wdiicli 
perforated its heart — fell in a heap. Another shot W'as fired at the same 
moment, a shot fired by Madame de Barancos, and it was not the boar she 
had aimed at. ‘ 

This exciting scene had not lasted thirty seconds, ^id those who had 
witnessed it plainly saw that Madame de Barancos had escaped great 
danger. The boar had fallen almost at her feet, and if Kointel’s ball had 
deviated but an inch the marchioness would have been killed. The guests 
all ran up, leaving their posts, and more than one poor roebuck who would 
infallibly have faUcu under their^fire was able to pass through the lino 
without accident. It was now' to be sepn who would compliment the 
courageous marchioness on her coolness and her skill, for almost every one 
believed she had with her own white hand fired the shot which had 
struck d(Avn the monster. She received the coiigratultitions with surpris- 
ing calmness ; one would have thoc^ht that she had done nothing all her 
life but kill wild boars at point-blank range. This one was of a size to dis- 
embowel a horse, and the formidable tusks which armed its enormous snout 
would have made the most intrepid huntsman recoil. Nointel, on 
examining it, turned pale at the thought that this terrible beast had 
nearly trampled upon Madame de B^irancos. Ho knew very well to whom 
the adorable woman owed her salvation, but did not care to umleceivo 
those who believed that she owed it only to herself ; still he was anxious 
to be alone with her that he might express to her all he had felt during 
the performance of this brief but exciting drama which had terminated so 
fortunately. Perhaps the marchioness had divined his desire, for she 
almost immediately furnished him an opportunity for a tete-d tile. Having 
briefly thanked her guests for the interest they evinced in her, she 
remiiided them that the was not yet finished, and begged of them to 
take their places again in the line. Then, adding example to precept, 
she again took up her position at the edge of the path; however, the captain 
flattered himself that this general order did not concern him, and, inStcatl 
of returning to his oak, he accompanied her while the others hastened to 
resume their places* The roebucks, closely pressed by the beaters, now 
arrived in herds, and the firing broke forth once more. 

“Thanks,” siMly said Madame deBarancOs, glancing at the captain 
with a look whiollstirred his heart. “ But for you I should be dead. ** 

“You wished to die, thein” exclaimed Nointel. “I warned fou, I 
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sUoitted — it WAS all useloss — you did xtoi stir, aud^ iustoad of Bring at tlio 
boar, you fired iu the air.” 

“ \ou think so? ” 

T saw it. I realised that you were lost If I did not stop the bea^t. 
5!o I fired ; and it is a miracle that my hand did not tremble, ^lor the sense 
of the danger 'v.'^hich threatened you took all my coolness from m©/* 

“ And so you only thought of me?” 

** Can you ask me thax ? ” 

Tiuit is true ; I,^a i wrong to ask such a question, for I only thought 
of you.” 

“ What I at the moment When your life depended on a false move- 
ment, on tlie loss of a second — you thought of me, who ran no risk ? It 
was not I whom the boar charged.” 

You saw nothing excepting the boar, then ? ” 

‘*I saw you also — ^motionless, impassible, heroic, in face of a peril 
which would have made, an old soldier turn pale.” : 

“And before the boar charged me you heard nothing?” 

“ Nothing but the firing of my neighbours, the shouts of the beaters, 
and the moans of tlio wounded roebucks.” 

“ It seems to me that you must have heard a bullet whistle by,” 

** How do you know that ? ” exclaimed Nointel. 

“ \Vhat does it matter how I know it ? lam not mistaken, am I ? ” 

** No, it is true. , Some unknown party came near killing me, by 
shooting at a venture. The bullet passed within two inches of my head, 
and buried itself in the oak I was loaning against. ” 

“ And you did not think proper to change your position ? ” 

“ What good would it hav6 done ? I should have been quite as much 
exposed elseM'here ; no one is safe, no matter where he may go, when it is 
a question of the antics of an inexperienced sportsman. And then, I 
believe in the Arabian proverb which says: * Destiny kills, not bullets.' 
Experience in war has made a fatalist of me. ” 

“ Then it did not occur to you that the bullet was intended for you ? ” 
“What an' idea! Simancas is, perhaps, quite capable of trying to 
assassinate me, but Simancas is five or six hundred yards from het*e, and, 

unless ho brought a chassopOt under his hunting jacKct Besides, the 

bullet came fom the direction of the beaters — and in the glade tber^ was 
no one in front of me. ” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

Nointel started, and he gave a questioning look at Madame do Btirancos, 
who said to him : “Wait till the end of the hatfnie, and, w'hatever may 
happen, don’t be astoiiislied at anything. Now let us separate. Return 
to your oak and fire at the roebucks as though nothing had taken place. 
You will not be aimed at again.” 

I’lie captain would willingly have asked for an explanation, but he 
realis<3d that a lotlj^ colloquy would be noticed, and so he submitted to the 
marchioness’s injunction. He shot at the roebucks, and did not allow oi^e 
to pass him, for l^e no longer thought of reserving his fire. He was 
reflecting over the strapg© conversation he had just liad with Madame, de 
Barancos, and he coma not explain to himself the meaning of her 
mysterious words. Meanwhile the massawe r^ohedits close. '3’he linjot 
beaters approached nearer and nearer'/ and , as fast as this line passed 
Bportsimen posted on the lateral sjkles of the enclosure, they Ml back bn 
the side occupied by the marchioness and lier chosen guests. The wood 
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was abiftost emptied. A few brockets ahd* tardy roes passed by at long 
distances under the iire of the privileged marksmen. The young hogs had 
forced the line, and wore still running; but the boar, the sow, and a 
hundred. other victims, were scattered over the clearing. Soon the game- 
keeper, who Commanded the beaters, was seen to emerge from the woods, 
and the filing ceased. The battm was over. 

Nointcl, delighted at having done with it, ^ad just withdrawn two 
cartridges from his gun, w^hen be heard some shouts. j^follcwod by a great 
commotion. He looked up, and saw the villagoiB^ grouped around the 
stump which bad attracted his attention at the beginning of the bdUui*» 
What is going on?” asked Madame de Bar^^ncos, pointing to the group 
of villagers who had already been joined by some of the shooting-party, 
“ I fear that some accident has happened.” 

Nointel understood that she wished him to inform her, and ho ran to 
the gathering. Behind the stump he saw a man extended on his back, his 
face covered with blood, his forehead pierced by a bullet— a man wliejn 
he at once recognised as having seen pass an hour before. It was the 
beater who had tripped in the ditch while following his comrades. He 
still held in his hand a very short gun, which lia must have carried hidden 
under his blouse. His hat had fallen off, and his face could now be plainly 
seen. Nointel’s memory returned to him, and he 'T^emembered where he 
had seen that sinister face before. It was that of Saint-Galmier’s alco't 
holised patient, the vagabond who had threatened to send the doctor to 
Noumiia. How did ho happen to be at Sandouvillo, disguised as a country- 
man? Who had killed him? All the beaters sworo that he did not 
belong in their part of the country V that he had joined them without being 
asked ; that they had allowed him to do so bSoaiise they took him for a poor 
devil desirous of earning a day^s pay, and that he had suddenly disappeared 
just as they began driving the roebucks forward. The gamekeeper, <r a 
connoisseur in gun-shot wounds, declared that he must Imve involuntarily 
killed himself with his cun. He no doubt tpok it by the barrel, and a 
bramble must have caught on the .trigger,” he said. “ The rascal had no 
doubt hidden himself so as to steal two or three roebucks, and the bullet 
which broke his head was meant for me if 1 had caught him. It is only a 
lioacher. No great harm is done.” 

Nointel began to understand. At this moment ho heard the voice of 
Simancas, who, running forwwd at the top of his speed, cried out from 
afar: ‘*Ah! good heavens! Can one of Madame de Barancos* friends 
have been wounded ? Where is Monsieur the captain Nointel ? ” 

“Here I am, sir, ” replied Nointel, leaving the group. “ Have no fears. 

I am marvellously well. Bullets respect me because they know mo.” . 
And as the Peruvian drew back in amazement, he added : “ The event is 
none the less to be deplored, and the marchioness will be grieved to learn 
that this unfortunate fellow has killed himself on her estate. It is never- 
theless, as well for her to know that we have not to regret the death of one 
of her guests — yours, for instance, or that of Monsieur SaintrGalmier. » I 
will go and reassure her.” 

Simancas, nonplussed, did not r^ly to this ironical speech, but 
mingled with the group around the corpse. Nointel, without troubling 
further about huu, returned to the marchioness. She was already 
surrounded by a crowd. A Spaniard^related to her what he had just seen, 
and a gamekeeper what had been said by his comrade. Jn their presence 
captain had only to remain silent, nevorthotess, he was anxious to spe^. 
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tenxiinata ^ nadW l^iat you will t>oriiiii me t)> a^ oue^ io tho 

qhdteau. My head fi^mekeoper ia at the aervio^ Of tho«e of you whh ^iU 
de&iro to carry on the sport* 1 have just givoa him orders to notify the 
mayor of tho village. It seems tlmt ^ Wp is of no avail, •sinca this un- 
foitunato fellpw was inatantaneously killed. However, Monsieur Saint- 
Oahnier is a doctor, and he would do everything neceseaty if it nv ere possible 
to save him.” The Victoria hud already advanced. The breaks were 
waiting a little farSier away. ‘‘Till we meet again, gentlemen,” coii- 
tihued^ Madame de^ Baraaoos, Monsieur Kointel, who desires to return 
to Paris by the first train, will accompany me.” 

This arrangehien); aatisfi'ed everybody and especially the captain. Ho 
helped his hostess into the carriage, and took a seat beside her. Tiie 
horses of the victoria were guided by a postilion, so that the captaiip and 
the mai'chioness eould chat without danger of being overheard, “At 
last,” said Nointel, moved to the depths of his soul, “I know why you 
did not fire at the boar which was coming straight at you -- 1 know that 
you came near dying for 'me — for I have divined everything — that bandit 

aimed at me— you killed him, and, 

“Yes, I saw him,” interrupted the marchioness, in an unsteady voice : 
“ I saw liim twice. The first time, wdien he fired at you, liis odious face 
showed itself for an instant over the stump. The shot WJis fired, and 
then the man disappeared. But I understood the matter and I watched. 
I thought that the assassin was ■waiting until the boar appeared, to try 
again. Your death was to pass as the result of an accident. Oh ! he had 
made all his calculations— and this time, he would have killed you. 
Fortnimtely, 1 was there.” , ^ 

“And I owe you my life.'* 

“ I alsso owe you mine.” 

“You risked yours. As for mo, I only did what any one would have 
done ill my place. I sacrificed nothing, because I did not see the wretch 
who had mo at the end of his gun.” 

“If you had seen him, you etill would only liave thought of saving 
me — of that I am sure. We are quits. Let us drop the subject. Time 
is precious. Why did this man wish to assassinate you ? ” 

“ This man ? I have just recognised him. He is a brigand who was 
in the pay of Siihancas ! ” 

“ Yf>^ sure of that ? ” 

“ I surprised them together, a few days ago, in Saint-Galmier’s office. 
And that scoundrers death is almost a misfortune, for I held the other 
two through fear. I threatened them with revealing their connection 
with a malefactor, and now they are no longer in fear of their accom- 
plice’s evidence. 

“ What does it matter? I have ordered them away.” 

“I suspected it. That was why Simancas resolved to finish with me. 
He attributed his expulsion to my influence. And as he had summoned 
this bandit from Paris to be ready in any event, he no doubt said a word 
to him in passing. , TJie man ■was armed. He left tlie beaters with whom 
he hoMl mingled ; he made his way to tho stump ; he awaited the moment, 

and ” ’ ' ^ . . 

“I killed him like a dog; I kiPed him without pity, and I feel no 
remorse for haiving done so,” said the maiohipness, raising her head. 

But Simancus will not believe in an ^ecideut. Simoncas knows that 
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the httHet which |}ierce4 this to^e!e efehll wnws froih your gun or mm^. 
An oxnminfttioit of the body will ]|jrove that the ehot wa» fired fiom a 

distance. An invefttigatiPh will be made, a|id then 

Bo you think ihch thdt 1 intetid to hide what I have done ? ” 

** IVhtrt/t.you — ** ■ 

*‘ I shan tell efeythmg to Monsieur JJog^ Barcy, the examining 
magistrate. 1 shall commence by relatihg: &ihim my visit to Julia 
d'Orcival at the opera house ball, and I shaU finish the narrative of 
this shooting-party, at which I have executed a <WoMld*be assassin with 
my own hand. Monsieur Darcy will plainl;f1S3&e that I don’t know hpvv 
to lie.’’ And as Nointol was about to raise same objections, MaJamo de 
Barancos added coldly : ** My resolution is irrevocable. We are about to 
reach the chd-teau. You are going away. I wish it.” 

When shall I see you again asked Nointel, anxiously. 

“Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps never,” replied the marchioness, spring- 
ing from the victoria which had just stopped before the steps of the 
chkteau. 


VI 

Two hours after receiving the marchioness’s ultimatum, mucli against Ins 
will, Nointel left the train which had brought him to Paris, sprang into 
a cab, and was driven to the line d’Anjou. 

His valet, who had not expected him so soon, had gone to dine at a 
restaurant with some neighbouring'coachmcn, and the captain was obliged 
to have his trunk carried upstairs by the dobrkeei)er of the house. There 
was po one to prepare his toilet ; no one to pivpaj’e Iiis dinner. The cook 
has taken advantage of his absence to go to V’^crsnilles, where a friend, 
who served in the cuirassiers, awaited her. Nointel wa*s acquainted, by 
experience, with the little annoyances of bachelor life, and usually bore them 
patiently ; hut on this particular day he vras so out of sorts that he swore 
to discharge his retainers the very next day. Meanwhile lie had, to resign 
himself to dress alone and to g«t something to eat wherever he could. He 
commenced by opening some letters which had come during his absence, 
and which w'cre spread out on a Chinese lacquered tray in tlio middle of 
hitf study table. There were three of them, including one from Gaston, 
which he naturally opened first. “If you are still my friend,” wrote 
Bc^rcy, “ come and see me as soon as you return to Paris. Great events 
have taken place since I saw you. I need advice, and especially encourage- 
ment,” 

.'^“The epistle is dry and cold,” murmured the captain. “Darcy is 
angry with me, that’s clear. He is very wrong, and when I have chatted 
with him for five minutes, he will change his tone. But what the douce 
does he expect me to encourage him to do ? To marry Mademoiscllo 
Lcst<5rel? It seems to me that ho is quit© disposed to do that. Well, 
we shall see. I will call at the Rue Montaigne and take him to dino 
with me at a restaurant. I wish to consult him before I apx>roach his 
uncle.” 

, He did not know the handwriting of the addresses of the other tux» 
letters; Qne of them looked as if^t came from a womjifn. Coloured 
jpapeir f fly-tracks somewhat incorrect. He opened it to satisfy his ^on- 
for he was not in the humour for reading love-letters. “Ah!” 
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he said, after glancing at the signatare, “it is from Julia’s maid. What 
docs she want with mo 

“ Monsieur,” wrote Mariette, “I have followed the adviee you gave me 
on the day of the burial of my poor mistress, and I am now in the service 
of Madame Rissler. I have a great many things to tell you, and yester- 
day I called at your house, but I was told you were away. If you would 
have the kindness to ca^:I, on your return, at Madame Claudinc’s, Hue de 
Lisbonne, No. 89, she vfbuld be very hapi>y to see you to tell you all she 
knows on a subject ,wlvch interests you, and if you would also listen to 
me, you certainly would not regret having troubled yourself.” 

“Hum 1” grumbled Nointel, “is this a pretext for attracting me to 
Gaudine’s ? Her Russian friend Wladimir has perhaps left her, and she 
is in search of a substitute. That’s possible ; but in that case she M^ould 
not cast her eyes on ino. She knows mo too well. She knows that I 
don’t take the place of boyards. Then, she and her maid have really some- 
thing to tell me about the affair at the opera house ? I must neglect noth- 
ing — especially now that I have to demonstrate the innocence of two in 
place of qne. So I will go to the Rue de Lisbonne. But let us look at 
this last letter, what mistakes in spelling, and what a cook’swritin^. Can 
it be mine, who has written, to let me know that she takes an unlimited 
hohMay ? Oh ! oh !” lie exclaimed after opening the envelope and look- 
ing at the signature, “ it is from Madame Majoro. I am curious to know 
what she wants with me. ” 

“ Dear Sir” — ^this box-opener is familiar — “Since the charming even- 
ing which my daughters and I had the advantage of spending in your 
society, I have had many annoymices. ' That blackguard of a player who 
took supper beside us has had* the nieamiess to write an anonymous letter 
to Monsieur Majord, and that inischievpus Caroline noquilloii has told all 
the girls that my daughters, with you and Monsieur Darcy, made up a 
party of four in a restaurant. It was not a party of four, for I was there. 
But, in fact, the thing is known at the theatre and it harms my little ones* 
reputation, just at the time when they. are about to pass their examina- 
tion. Just think, their future is in question. But it is not that which 
worries mo the most. The fact is I have been stupid enough to tell 
Monsieur Majord that I fouinl a sleeve-button in the box where Madame 
d’Orcival was assassinated. He blamed me severely for not having placed 
it in the hands of justice, and when ho knew that I had entrusted it to 
yon, he flew into a passion. He declares that I shall be sent to prison as 
a false witness ; that I shall dishonour his name. To be brief, he leads 
me a terrible life every day, and, if it continues, I shall become crazy. So 
I shall be greatly obliged to you, dear sir, if you will return me the object 
as soon as possible, and also, if you could come some evening to the ballet 
green-room and close the mouths of Caroline Koquillon and her witch of a 
mother, who vilify iny daughters, I dare not present myself at your 
residence for fear of the tittle-tattle. There is already opough of it. But 
I a,m none the less, dear sir, your devoted servant, Euphraisie Major4.”, 

“ That letter ought to be framed,” said Nointel, “and she who wrote it 
also. I shall not return her her sleeve-button, for I am going to hand it 
to Monsieur Roger Darcy. But it is necessary that I should see her — 
that I should prepare her for the new examination .that she must submit 
to. It is on her now that the marchioness’s fate depends. If she should 
get ponfused in her testimony again, further judicial errors might occur. 
And Madame de Barancos declared to nle that she ^"ould see magis* 
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trate as early as to-morrow. Where shall I liiicl Madame Major<^ this 
evening ? There is no performance at the opera. I would willingly go to 
see her in the green-room of the ballet, but at her domestic fireside— oh ! 
no, I have no desire to meet Monsieur Major('\ Well, 1 wdll tell every- 
thing to Gaston ; and wJien he know's the whole ea.‘ e, he? will, pcrluips, 
give me an idea. But if 1 am to attend to everything to- hiy, 1 Iiave no 
time to lose, and»I shall have to dress at a gallop' 

The correspondence had been completely exhunstyl, and the captaiji at 
once proceeded with his toilet while thinking of^fac events whicdi had 
marked his sojourn at Sandouville. He reflected on* the danger he had 
run, and on the perils which still tlireatciKid the marchioness. He loved 
Madame de Baraiicos without remorse, since slie had made a frank avowal 
to him, and he forgave her for having loved Golymine. Still more did he 
forgive her for having .vent the vile instrument ()f Simancas’ hateful 
de&igns into the other world. This manly deed inspired him wdth real 
admiration, and„be blessed the strange coneoursc of circiimstiinces w hich 
had brought about the scene of the elcafing. The marchioness owed him 
her life, and he owed his life to her. W ere they not hound to each other 
by gratitude, even though they had not by love—a violent, im- 
passioned love — a love which nothing could extinguish-^ 

But he aUo looked at all the consequences of this love, and realised 
fully that severe trials were reserved for him. The great question w^as 
how M. Darcy would take the marchioness's declaration— how he 
could be induced toidace full confidence in her words. “ Gaston will help 
me,” said the captain to himself, as he put on Jii.*-! overcoat. “ He must 
help me; 1 have done enough fwr him. Wc are ikav both intoicsted in 
discovering the cunning hussy who killed Jailia, and 'whom no one has yet 
Buspected. So long as the magistrate does not hold her, he will be in 
doubt, and Mademoiselle Lcstcrel’s justification will not b(i oompletc. 
^J'his tliird tnistrcs{5 of Golymine’s is very able, and we fc^sall Iiave a deal of 
trouble in finding licr. If hands could only lie laid on ojie of her letters, 
%ve should have her. fSimancas, perhaps, know’S something about her, 

and if he would speak Vch, but he will take good care not to. 

And then, I am no longer in a position to negotiate -vvilh him. The 
scoundrel has tried to have me murdered, and 1 have now only to try 
to send him to IScw Calcdonm— and that won’t, peihaps, be easy, 
now that his third accomplice is dead. However, anyway, we wdll try,” 
said Nointel. 

With this conclusion he started on his •way to see luS“ friend, but on 
reaching the Kuc Montaigne he learned that Gaston had just gone out, 
witliout saying wdicre ; lie might just as well be at Madame (Jambry’s, or 
at Mademoiselle Lesti^^rcrs, as at the club or chew^herc. The captain 
accordingly left his card, with a few words in pencil written on it ; “I 
have returned, and am anxious to see you. I will be at the club at mid- 
night.” He then went his way, without knowing exactly how he ought 
to commence liis visits. He washed to chat with Gaston before presenting 
himself to M. Darcy. Madame de Barancos W’ould not return to l^aris*till 
tile next day, so ^Nointel could see the magistrate in the morning, and 
prepare him to listen to her. This was what he decided upon after 
due reflection, and then he asked himself W'hat he should do w ith l;ps 
evening. “Suppose I go to see Claiidine,”be thought. “ 1 am almost 
sure to find her dressing to go to the theatre. I should very much like to 
know what she has to say to nre — ‘ on a subject which interests me, ’•as is 
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fifcated by her maid. Yes, itis settled. I will go i here. In the iiosition 
I‘ am in, 1 must neglect no opportunity of gaining in formation.” 

A cal) was passing. N<>intcl hailed it, and was * [riven to the Hue da 
Lisbunne, wljcre CUiudiiu) occupied an aparlmeiit t)n the llrst lloor of ;i 
new house. He nimbly ascended the stairs, and u'as ret^oiv^ul at tiie <]oor 
of th:5flat hy^ Marietto, Julia's former maid. “Ah ' Monsieur N'oiutel,” 
exclaimed Miiriette, “ U. is very amiable of you to have come. You 
exi'.usc me for having wfitten to you ? ” 

“ What do you ? do I excuse you ! but I have rather to thank 
yon. Is your mi'tross*^to be seen ? '* 

“ Slie is dressing ; l)ut she will receive you all the same.” 

“ The Uussian isn’t there ? 

“ No, ho won’t come for her till seven o’clock. Ah ! she will be pleased 
to see you. I went to your residence yesterday, but you had just gone 
away to a hunt, 1 was told. I was on the point of going in searcli of your 
friend, Monsieur Darcy, but 1 did not dare, because ” 

“ What have you so urgent to make known to him or me ? ” 

“ Ah ! there it is ! Madame has forbidden me to tell you. She is 
anxious to inform you of it herself. But, bah ! you can behave as though 
you knew nothing. I can very well confide to you that we now know the 
person who paid for the ground where Madame d’Orcival was interred. ” 

“ Ileally 5f exclaimed Nointel, surprised and delighted by the good 
news announced to him by the maid. 

“ Upon my word of honour,” replied Mariette, ** madamo saw her as I 
see you.” 

“I don’t doubt it. Who is she ? ” ^ 

** Ah 1 as to that, sir, the le^p^st I can do is to leave madame to relate 
the story to you. I have already told you too much about it. But I 
thought you would like to know as soon as possible what was in question, 
because you niiglH have tliought that madame merely wished to see you. 
If it liad boon that, I swear to you that I should not have allowed myself 
to write to you. I also have some news to tell you, but it 'wmuld take too 
long to explain it to you now. I will talk to you after you have seen 
madaiue. Only, I should like to ask you if Monsieur Darcy is very angry 
with me? ” 

‘ 'Vhy should he be angry with you ? ” 

“ Why— because I spoke badly of his sweetheart. Y^ou perhaps don’t 
renie nijcr what I said to him, at his residence one morning, in his 
dvessi)*g-ix)om ? You were there,. however.” 

“W(H, what? You told him it was Mademoiselle Lcatdrel who had 
struc.lv tiift blow. You believed it, the examining magistrate believed it — 
evc.yhouy believed it. One is allowed to be mistaken.” 

■' VcH, but I treated the .young lady as a prude, a hussy, a jade— and 
boruio 'Joijsieur Darcy, who was in love with her. He loves her so well 
lij.'ii; h'.: is going to marry her, it seems. Ah, if I had only known it” 

“ You would have put a bridle on your tongue. No matter ! there is 
nc‘/cr any harm in saying what one thinks.” 

“That dopemis. My frankness costs me forty thousand francs, which 
^lonsiour Darcy would have given me to buy a business. I shan’t go and 
ask him for them now— you may be sure of that.^ I know the gentlemen. 
AVhcii they arc smitten with a womai^ they never forgive those who speak 
ill of her.” 

‘‘'liven when she has ceased to please,” jsaid Nointel, laughing. 
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“Never, ii' vcr,” continued the maid, ^arnestlj^ “ITowevor, I Jiavc 
clK\ii.L’ed my ii ind about the singer. I believe that she really wcnl to the 
appointment v hich AJadaine Julia made with her. But J think she was 
not the only (»ne who did so.” 

“Ah ! ah . wljy do you think that ? ” 

“1 have my roasniis. You scc^ sir, I have passed in re? iow all I saw 
before that unfortunate ball at the opera house, .tod 1 have rcnected that 
just as Madame Julia was about to leave, she stilled into the bosom of iier 
dres.s not one packet, but two or three packets of it;tters-~tV’o at least. 
And then, a remark she made to me has rctnrucu to n\y miiul. ‘ Bow 
stupid they are, these women of society, to write so often ! ’ An artiste 
who gives music lessons is not a woman of society.” 

“ That is true, and you have set your finger on the answer to the riddle. 
It is proved now that several dominoes entered Julia's box ; that 
Mademoiselle Lcsterel entered it at the very beginning of the ball ; that she 
remained there but a moment, and that other women came after her. So 
it w'as not she who used the knife. But no matter. I'hcre is never too 
mucli favourable evidence, and you will do W'cll to tell the magistrate what 
you have just told me.” 

“ Oh ! I ask iio' better, but I bet that it will not reinstate me in your 
friend’s good graces. I might swear that his princess is innocent, but it 
would not make mo recover my poor forty thousand francs, Monsieur 
Darcy has no longer any need of me.” 

“ Who kiiOAvs ? Mademoiselle Lest^el is at liberty, that is true, and 
the persecution will no longer be carried on against her. But sotnetliing df 
it wul always remain, w^hercas if the real culprit were found, MadOmdisello 
Lest^rel W'ould appear as white as snow. # And I. will guarantee to, you 
that Darcy, would not haggle over your reward, if you reiidered him that 
service.” 

“Well, sir, 1 can render it to him. It; was exactly Jor that I was so 
anxious to see you.” , 

“What ! you know the jade \vho killed iJnlia ! ” 

“Yes, I know her well. In all Paris there is but one woman who 
could have done such a thing — a woman who detested my mistress, and 
whom my mistress detested in her turn, a woman wJio had been the 
mistress of Count Golymine— I would put my hand in the fire if that i.s 

not so—a woman wdiose letters must have been in one of the packets ” 

“Name her, then, dash it all I” intcrrnptcd Nointel, impatiently. 

“You know' her very w'ell, captain ; it is the Marchioness do Barancos.” 
Mariette w’as truly not in luck. After iiccusing Berthe Lcsterel before 
Gaston Darcy, she accused the marchioness Ix'fore Nointel. It was 
w ritten that slio should never have lier dry-goods business. 

“Well, my girl,” said the captain to her quietly, “ you have some w'it 
and excellent intentions, but your watch is slow. It is a long time since 
the magistrate thought of this Spanish lady, but it seems that she justified 
herself.”’ 

“That isn't possible ! ” * 

“ It’s a fact, how'cvor, and unless you have new proof .3 agaimd licr ” 

“Well! I did not see her use the poniard ; but as far as being sure 

that she had an appointment with madame ” 

“Good! that is knovm. But,* we are chattering hoi\\ an<l your 
mistress awaits me. She is ringing with all her might I'ake me to her. ” 
Mariette preceded the captain through several rooms encumbered ‘with 
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faniituro and incongruous nifik-nacks. It was evident that Claudinc’a 
luxury dated from yesterday. Nothing was matched in this newly occu- 
pied apartment. Old furniture elboweci the products of modern cabinet- 
makers. I'ictures of considerable value and real artistic merit ljung 
opposite diiubs from tlie brnslies of petty painters whom <Claudiiie had 
formerly kno^vn — wretched soitvenirfi of iioi* eycursions to Barbizon and 
Marlolte. Nointtd fouml Claudine looking as fresh as a peach from 
IVlontreiiil, with eyes capable of setting lire to the lace curtains of lur 
]>oudoir, and tectli <?.t to crack a princely appanage. “At last you arc 
here,'* slio saa^l. afraid you would not come. 1 thought you 

might still have a gi’udgo against me about old times.” 

“ Not at all. Besides, your maid wrote to me so prcssingly ” 

“Ah, yes! I wanted to speak to you about poor Julia. Marietta, I 
know, told you that it was Wladiniir who paid the funeral expenses. ” 

“ Yes, and I retjognised your good heart in that ; but ” 

“But you would like very much to know who paid for the grant 
of the ground. It seems that you arc even exceedingly anxious to know 
it. W liy ? it does not concern me, but it perplexed me, and 1 tried 
to obtain information myself at the municipal office. But the clerks tliere 
said it was a maid who brought the money, and she gave a name tlu'y 
didn’t rocoLect— Madame Tartempion or Madame Falempin— no matter. 
As for myself, I always had an idea that the ^Mound was bought by a 
woman ®f society whom Julia once got out of a bad scrape, and I had 
ended by thinking no more about it ; but, behold, on the day before 
yesterday, I w’as at lib(.'j ty' VVladimir had gone to see some Russian 
trotters at the Palais de I’lndustrie — so J went off to I’erc Lachaise — 1 had 
not been there since the fuucri^-— and besides, there are days when it does 
one good to weep. I climbed to the top of the cemetery— to the right, up 
against the wall, you know. The weather was wretched. Mud up to my 
ankles. 1 s^xiilt a pair of seventy-franc shoes. 1 said to myself : ‘ Tliero 
W’ill ]>c no one there, and I can pray without being disturbed.’ Well, my 
dear, not at all. 1 roach the. tomb— we all come to it - and 1 found it 
already overgrown witJi grass.” 

“ And you saw ?” interrupted Nointel, whom Claudinc’s philosopliical 
reflections strangely irritated. 

“ I saw a woman — who had had the same idea as myself, and who ]»ad 
been the first to arrive— a woman leading on the balustrade wduch sur- 
rounds the grave; wlien I say leanin^§^should say bent in twT> ; she liad 
her face in her hands, and although she had her back towards me, I saw 
very well that she w’as sobbing. Her shoulders shook, shook.” 

“ But you recognised her ? ” 

“ I took her at first for Cora Darling. She was about her height 
and figure. Vei’y plainly dressed. A long cloak falling to her heels, 
a black bonnet, everything very "elegant. However, I thought to myself : 
‘ It is very funny that Cora, who has no more heart than a wax doll, 
should come and w’cep here in such weather.’ With that I approached, 
I coughed — the hidy turned round, and 1 saw a face which I did not 
know at all. ” 

“ The captain made a gesture of disappointment, and exclaimed : 
“ You did not speak to her ? ” 

Why, yes I did. I said to her ; j Excuse me, madame, don’t disturb 
yourself. There is room for two to weep. Like me, you were, no doubt, the 
friend Madame d’Orcivel/ My little speech was appropriately worded 
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enough, but, my dear fellow, it produced a funny, clTect. Ah ! the lady 
was not long in pulling down her veil.” 

“ At least she replied to you ? ’’ 

“ Not a single word, the rude thing ; she didn't even bow. hut ran off 
as fast as she eould go. It vexed me £0 much lliat I felt like runniiig 
after her, taking her by the collar of her cloak, am^ a,skij)g ff>r an 
explanation. ” 

“ You would have done qnile right.” 

‘“'Yes, but I was so astonished ihnt 1 reinaine?! there like a noo<llo ; 
and tlien, after all, what could I Iiavc said to heP? *8110 certainly ha.s the 
riglit to water iJie ground she has jmid foj’ with her tears, for I wouhl bet 
a liniidred to one, she was the lady who paid*for the grant. And, my dear 
fellow’, she W’as a woman of society ; a real one, and of high society.” 

“ You had time to sec her face ? ” 

“Oh, perfectly; aid 1 should know’ it among a thousand. She had 
blonde hair, a fair ooniplexioii, brown eyes, a little nose, a small mouth, 
and the air of a princess.” 

“ Very gofnl,” murmured Nointel, solaced )>y this description. He had ^ 
treuiblc<l for a moment, fearing he might hear ('laudine descrilx^ Mudanic 
de Haraiicos. 

“ JTow’ old ? ” he asked, 

“ Twenty -two or tw'eiiiy-three, no more. She W’as rather tall.” 

“ And you bad never seen her before V ” 

“ Never ; at least J don’t remember having dorje so. It wouhl sccni as 
if she never w’cnt to the Bois, or the theatres, for 1 go there every day, 
and she is so pretty that I slioxild certainly ha\o noticed Ijor.” 

“ Bui if you met her now’, would you iiiicognise her 'i ” 

“ All ! 1 should think so.” 

“Then you can render me one of those services which count in the life 
of a man. Promise mo that, if yon meet her , yon \vill follow' her until 
you know’ where she lives, and who she is.” 

“1 swear it, captain— on condition, that you will toll me why you arc 
BO anxious to know her social pbsith<n.” 

Nointel .sought for an evasixa; answer, for he did not w ii^h to trinst any 
further the giihly-brained creature wdio had ju.st furiii.shcMl him witli tliis 
valuable information. JTc wws not troubled, however, to invent a story, 
for Mariette entered, saying lialf aloud : “ Madame, lioic is monsieur.'’ 

“Good!” fin.sw’ered Claudine ; “let him wait in the drawing-room. 
Come, Henri, you don’t W'ish me to present you to WladinnrV” 

Thanks,” said tlie captain, quickly ; “ 1 am as busy as though it was 
my week on duty, and 1 am off. Think of your promise.” Ami, guided 
by the maid, he left the apartment w'ithout meeting the Muscovite grandee 
wlm had given dulia d’Orcival so handsome a fiinerfil. 

Nointel went his way, well fcatistied wdth his visit to Claudine Kissler. 
“One day or other,” he said to himself, “Claudine and the unknown 
woman with the blonde hair will find thenrselves face to face at a street 
corner, and I know Claudine ; she won’t lose her hold, providing shti does 
not make a mistake ! There are a good many blondes in Paris.” 

He rcjusoned thus wdiilc wvilking down the Boulevard Maleslierhes ; for, 
not knowing exactly wdiere to go after his visit, he had dismissed his cab 
on arriving. He soon perceived tiiat he was as hungry as a wolf, anS, as 
he did not care to show himself at the club before the time he had 
appointed with Darcy, he entered a restaurant on the Place do hf Made- 
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leino, and did full justice to the repast he ordered. One dinea (jiiickly 
when one dines alone, and it was scarcely eight o’clock when he lit liis 
cigar to go and take a turn on the boulevard. He had some time to lose, 
to his great regret^ and he was asking himself what he should do with it, 
when Tie siidddenly romembered that M. Roger Darcy seldoan failed to 
attend the penfonnance at the Th^iltre Praii^ais on Tuesday nights. 
Gaston himself had oftenj^ikl him that liis uncle went there on that day 
nearly every week. “K I could meet that amiable magistrate there,” 
thought Noiiitel, “ittvould bo an excellent opportunity for relating my 
affair to him betweeh tWo acts. Gaston iutrocliiced me to him at the 
marchioness’s ball, so I can perfectly well approach him, and 1 wonhi 
rather explain myself to him* m a corner of the public lounge than in his 
oiHce, It isn’t a denunciation that I am going to make. I merely wish to 
announce Madame de Rarancos’ approaching visit. The Palais de J ustico 
would be much too solemn. In chatting, I will skim over certain delicate 
points, and if I perceive that he demurs about listening to me, or tries 
to assume his magisterial air, I will beg of him to summon me as a 
* witness. He is a man of the world and a man of intelligence. He won’t 
be <lisploased with mo for having mixed myself up in a case w'hich in- 
terests Gaston, and for having made an investigation as an amateur. 
And besides I wnll hand him the famous sleeve-button. That will sutiiee 
for him to excuse me, as but for me that piece of evidence w’ould never 
have reached his hands. Ma<lame Majorc won’t be pleased, but 1 can’t 
hel]3 it. My faith ! it’s decided. I wdll go tc} tlie .h'raiu^iiis.’’ 

These reflections had brought Nointel to the corner of the boulevard 
and the Rue Scribe. As ho passed he gax^e a glance at the opera house, and 
as this was not the d.iy for a perfctrmance, he was soniewdiat surprised to see 
that there were lights in some of the side windows, in those of the pciforniers’ 
dressing rooms, and, furtlicr on, in tliosc of the offices of tlie marnigors. 
The idea then came to him that there was a general rehearsal, and that tiic 
two sisters Major«i would bo there. Now they never went there without 
their respectable mother, and the captain could not neglect this chance 
of meeting her.* He went up the street, and saw some groups assembled 
in the courtyard — groups of w'omen .young and old. Nointel recognise«l 
some among them from having seen them in the green-room. He made 
inquiries and learnt that a grand examination of the ]>allct was in (jucs- 
tion, an exceptional examination, on the stage and in the presence of sub- 
scribers. He also learned that Majord major and minor were ainong the 
candidates, that they had just arrived, escorted by their mother. Now 
or never was the time to approach the box-opener, and he cared little 
about missing the first act of “ Mithridates,” which was being performed 
tliat evening at the Fran^.ais. The captain being a subscriber at once 
obtained admission, and soon reached the slips. The stage was illumina^d, 
but not the house, and the boxes were closed. In the stalls sat the 
director and some subscribers. The examination of young girls from 
seven to twelve years of age who figure in certain operas, for a franc 
per evening, while waiting until they pass into the ballet, had just ended. 
The sisters Majord who were already in tho second division aspired to 
pass into the first. They were not yet thore^ and Nointel lia<l some 
trouble in discovering their mamma. He finally fouu^ her seated behind 
some scenery, fuming because her daughters took so long to dre.ss. ' 

.**Gk>od evening, my dear Madame Majord,” said he, in her ear. 

The* fat woman gave a bounce like a cat who Inas been hit with a 
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broom, and turned round in an angry manner. “ What, it is you ? ” sho 
exclaimed. “ Lawks ! how you fright*«ed*mc. But, no matter, 1 am ever 
so plearsed to see you — and, really you ought to have come sooner. ” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the cajdain, smiling. “I found your letter 
this evening, on returning from a shooting party, and 1 hastened here. 
Our supper, dhen, has caused some talk 

“ All ! ilon’b speak of it ! It is horrible, and if I had ..known what it 
would lead to, I should not have gone to yaurXaf^* Anahicaiu. I have 
bouu told since, that it was no place to take ymrSig persons to.” 

“ Hut, my dear madaine, it was your cbarining daughters w'ho choso 
it** • 

“ That’s true, and I bear you no grudge for it, especially as you have 
been so kind as to send them each a locket. 'I'hey have put them on 
this evening. You will see presently wdiat an eilect they liavij. They 
make the Koquillon girl mad with jealousy. If you knew all she has 
said about US. lint that 'would still be nothing, if my husband did not 
plague rue so. Since I was foolish enough to speak to him about tlio 
button he sleeps no more. He has read that I couhl got ten ycurs^ 
hard labour for it. I want to know if there is any good sense in that. 
They inu.st have put big notions into his head, at his lodge of the 
Friends of Humauity. And he won’t give int»any peace till T liave seen 
the magistrate, and given him the gimcrack. You ll'ave brought it to 
mo, eh ? ” 

Nftntel sought for a reply. The entrance of the young ladies of the 
second division of the ballet relieved him from his embarrassment. They 
came in like a hurrienne, all in wdiite tarUlan skirts, ro.se -col cured slioes, 
lace c.hemiscttcs, a llower in their Jiair, and a bko k velvet band round their 
mjcks, to w'hich wa.s suspciidtul the reipur^d locket. Isim'rie and Ikiincla 
were among this flying squadron, and both of them so excited that they 
jniid attention to the captain. Jilother JMajore throw herself upon her 
eldest tlaughtcr, to tiuik up a string whicli showed itsplf btdow her skirt. 
Slu! now thought of nothing but the cxauiinatiou, and the <*ap(.aiu liad 
ample time to irrcparc what lie -wished to say to her. 

The a.spirfints for pjromotion arranged tlrcrnselves in a single line on tlic 
stage, ami, all together, commenced the eiemcnUiry exeici.?cs. “ CUve me 
yinir hand,’’ exclaimed the box-opener as sire cauglit Nointel by the wrist 
ami pressed Ids hand against her robust bo.som. “ Hoesn’t my ])oor heart 
beat. All ! the future of tho.so dear girls is in (jue.^tion. Look at them. 
Ar e they not jn etty ?” And Madame Majord launched forth into numerous 
technical particulars a))Out their prolieicncy in (lancing. 

The captain was not well versed in ehoregrapliical language, and the 
worthy woman’s learned terms astounded him a little. He tried to 
return to the point in cpicstion, and began to despair of leading this tender 
mother to a reasuiiable conversation as long as her daughters were on the 
stage. Ho ac<rordingIy resigned himself to wait till tiie end of the 
trial, and so that Madame Major<'i should be well disposed, he feigned to 
take a great interest in tall Ismerie’s and little Pamdla’s skipping. He 
complimented their mother on their ability, and, in a word, ho spilke so 
wudl that at the end of the exercise, at the moment when all the young 
girls took flight like a swarm of white butterflies, Madame Majore threw 
herself into liis arms crying; “ Ah ! Monsieur Nointel, I am the hapnjest 
of mothers. The manager took ^notes during the*exercises of my Saii’ 
ones. They will pass into the first division. That’s sure.” 
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** That news will calm Monsieur Majors**' said the captain in searcii ot 
a transition to return to a more serious subject. 

“ Alfred ! oh ! he is like all the men, he only thinks of himself. It 
seems that at his lodge there is a question to naming him * master.’ Ho 
has nothing but that in his head — that and my affair with the magistrate. 
And, speaking of my affair ’* * ’ 

** I came ex^^reasely to talk with you about it.” 

“ But I haven’t time chat. I must go up and see my daughters, and 
if you could only give me back the button ” 

♦* For you to take the magistrate, eh ? ” 

“ Why, yes. Allied exacts it. It worries me a good deal, for this 
magistrate will no doubt givp me a shaking for having kept the article 
without saying anything —seeing that he hasn’t a very pleasant manner, 
and that he turns you inside out like a glove when he questions you,” 

‘ ‘ Don’t be afraid. You will find him well disposed towards you.” 

“You have seen him then ?” 

“Yes, and 1 handed him the sleeve-button.” 

“ Ah ! heavens, what must he think of me ?” 

“Why! he considers that wo have acted with a prudence W'orthy of 
the greatest praise. You know that my friciwl Darcy is his nephew. He 
spoke for us, and the affair is arranged.” 

“ What luck ! Atdast, I shall be able to tell Alfred ” 

“ That you will not be troubled. That goes of itself, but that isn’t all. 
Justice relies on you, Madame Majors. It knows that you alone can 
throw light on the mystery wdiich it has so far failed to penetrate. Yon 
arc not ignorant that the affair has changed in aspect. Tlie person who 
was arrested at first has been released. 

“Ilio authorities have done^ight. I always told you it Avas not she. 
But they have not arrested the man— lie Avho wished to bribe me to bo able 
to enter the box.” 

“ No ; the magistrate laid great stress on your opinion. The man was 
closely examined, but it seems he justified hirnsedf. There now' remain the 
W'omen wdio saw Madame d’Orcival. There w’cre two or three of tlieni.” 

“Yes. I told you so at the Caf4 Am^.ricain.” 

“Very w'ell, they liold two of tliem. One of them is certainly the 
culprit, and it is you who wdll designate her.” 

“Me! How so?” 

“ In this way. It will be a grand test, a decisive test, and it is you 
who will be the judge. These women wdll be made to dress tliernselvcs in 
the dominos tiiey wore at the ball. They wffll appear before you. They 
will repeat Avhat they said to you when they asked you to open the 
door of No. 27 for them. And Monsieur Darcy will rely on your per- 
spicacity, on your intelligence, to indicate to him which of the two entered 
the last. Ah ! it is a fine part you will play there, Madame Majore.” 

“I don’t say no, Monsieur Nointel, I don’t say no — but, you see, I am 
not sure of not making a mistake— it occurred already some time ago, this 
ball affair.”. 

“ Monsieur Darcy will refresh your memory. He has learned a good 
deal since onr supper. For instance, he know's that a quarter of an hour 
before the blow W'as struck one of the women entered just as the other 
went out.” 

“That’s true ! I remember that.” 

“ Very w ell, you w^ill recognise them. You will irender an immense 
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fiervice to justice, and an innocent woman will bless your name. Yow 
daughters will have the right to be proud of you.*’ 

“ J\nd Alfred, too,’* exclaimed tho box-opener in a transport, “I am 
ready to do what the magistrates expect of me. They can call me when 
they like.** rThen interim pting herself : What is the matter?” she asked 
of one of the dressing-room attendants who came towards ^Her. Pamela 
is taken ill ? Ah ! my God ! 1 must go — she would eat some cake before tho 
examination — this is what comes of it ! — tell thi magistrate that he can 
rely on me.’* And, leaving Nointel, Madame !^/i.jor<5 darted into the 
passage leading to the dressing-rooms of the yoiihg*ladics of the second 
division. 

Nointel did not dream of running after Mtidame Majore. That would 
have been labour lost, for access to the dressing-rooms of the ballet is 
prohibited even to subscribers. Besides, he had said quite enough to tho 
box-opener since he had calmed her, and reassured her respecting her 
standing with justice. So he gently glided towards the staircase, and 
gained the street without drum or trumpet. 

Ilis conversation with Madame Majors had not lasted an hour. It was 
still suilicicntly early to go to the Fran9ais, and ho went there all the more 
willingly, as he had just placed himself in a position which compelled him 
to have a serious conversation with M. Roger Darcy Ss soon as possible. 
All that he had announced as done had yet to be done, and if Madame 
Majorti was ready to make her deposition, M. l)arcy was not at all pre- 
pared to receive the evidence of this woman whom he had examined once 
already, without being able to draw any useful information from her, 
Nointel felt the necessity of preparing him for the news be W'ould hear, 
and feared that he had gone rather too farcin stating that this magistrate 
would take the intervention of an intruder in a criminal proceeding iu 
good part. The story of the sleeve button was not a very easy one to 
present, and the captain did not hide from himself that he had shouldered 
a somewhat heavy responsibility by confiscating, even temporarily, an 
important piece of evidence. Alter all, however, lac had acted willi good 
intentions; he had always meaAt to place this piece of jewellery iu the 
hands of the proper party, one day or other, and, besides, he had an 
accomplice in this affair, M. Darcy’s own nephew, the said nephew having 
been authorised by his uncle to try to justify Mademoiselle Lostdrel. 

“I have Avronged no one by keeping this button,” Nointel said to him- 
self, “and justice can still profit by it. My intentions cannot be suspected, 
as the use I wished to make of it W'ill bo fully showm by the declaration 
of the marchioness. Then, again, at first the investigation would probably 
have gone astray, whereas it is now known that the article cannot belong 
cither to Mademoiselle Lestoel or to Madame do Barancos, so, in reality, I 
have helped the investigation. ” 

Nointel pleaded those extenuating circumstances before the tribunal of 
his conscience, but he was not absolutely at rest in regard to the result of tho 
step he was about to take with M. Darcy. And, on reaching the Tht\Uro 
Francals, he began to ask himself if the place was well chosen fdl’ so 
serious a matter. But he promised himself to risk nothing, to act accord- 
ing to circumstances, and he entered. 

He had a deal of trouble in procuring a stall, although he was a frequent 
spectator. The house was full. Rvery one knows that it is considered 
the style to go to the Fran^ais on Tuesdays and Thursdaj^s, and listen to 
the masterpieces of the old school. Some fine ladies*^ have owed tt» this 
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fortunate fashion* the advantage of an. acquaintance with Eacine and 
Moli^re. And wordly people of inteiligeuco are delighted to como^ and 
listen in good company to fine language well spoken by excellent comedians, 
it is a somewhat rare pleasure, at the present time, and, as a tule, Nointel 
appreciated it infinitely. Biit on this particular evening he was not 
disposed to appreciate classical tragedy. Chance had made him a Spec- 
tator, and almHsSt an actor, in a more exciting drama than “ Mit^iridatcs,” 
who interested liim muc^less than Madame do Barancos. He had arrived 
during an intermission, and having ensconced himself as ho could in a 
corner of the stalls, . h^.vbegan studying the house. The assembly was a 
select one. The seats w^ere overflowing with elegantly dressed ladies. 
Bouquets of heliotrope and ^gardenia were displayed on the front of the 
proscenium boxes, wdiich seemed transformed into flower-basket's. The 
conversation was carried on in a low tone, as if in a drawing-room ; the old 
Bubscrihers regretted Rachel, the elegant ladies diacussed the “Fourcham- 
baults,” and no one spoke of politicsX 

The captain did not perceive M. Roger Darcy, On the other hand, 
'liowever, he discovered Claudine Rissler, flanked by her Russian, on the 
first tier. She had arrayed herself in a dress of Hbrtensia satin, which 
attracted every eye, and did not cease moving her pretty head, so as to 
make the diamonds hanging from her cars sparkle in the light. Wiadimir 
was really superb with his long silvered whiskers, and his air of a drum- 
major. Opera-glasses •w'^ere constantly directed upon them, and there 
were people who sneered at this badly-matched couple. Nointel did not 
stop to examine them, but continued passing the boxes in review. Although 
be went but little into society, he knew Paris sufficiently well to be able 
to name most of the faces. He looked everywhere for M. Darcy, and 
at last ho ended by finding him. The magistrate occupied a side box 
with Madame Cambry. This was the first time Nointel bad met the 
charming widow of the Avenue Eylau at the theatre, and the regular 
• Tuesday night spectators were not accustomed to seeing her there ; so 
that she had become the target of numerous opera-glasses. Dressed in 
black, as usual, she wore a profusion of old lace upon her dress. Not 
a jewel. A real mourning costume, which w’as marvellously suited to her 
style of beauty. She chatted with M. Darcy, and from the expression of 
their faces it was evident that tho subject of their conversation wais a 
serious one. 

The opportunity seemed a good one to the captain for approachijsg 
Gaston’s uncle. The gracious reception extended to him by Madam « 
Cambry at tho ball siifiTcicntly authorised him tp go and salute her in her 
box, and also to ask her for news of Mademoiselle Lestcrel. Tliis duty 
once fulfilled, Nointel I'clied upon leaving the box at the same time as M, 
Darcy, who, perhaps, was only there on a visit, and he meant to piopose 
a turn in the public lounge to him, and to attack the delicate question not 
far from tho bust of Regnanl. To i)iit this hastily -conceived project into 
operation, Nointel at once left the stalls and ascended to the first tier. 
To this took some little time, as the stairs and corridors were crowded. 
He also had some trouble in again finding the box, tho number of which 
was unknown to him. It was even necessary for him to enter the 
giillery to accomplish this, and from this point, he saw that Madame 
Cambry w^as now alone. M. Roger Darcy had left tiie box while Nointel 
was making his way along the passagfts, and Nointel, who regretted not 
having met liim, would wullingly have started in pursuit ; but the widow 
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espied him, and looked at him withaemilB which ^yas equivalent to an 
invitation* Be could no longer avoid entering the box, and he went there 
Without hesitation. Madame Cambry received him with an earnestness 
^wliich seemed of good augury, and she herself approached the point to 
which he wished to lead her. “ Monsieur Darcy has this moment left 
me,” she said. “ Ho would have been delighted to ^ave met you, 
He has been looking for you for two days. But he is in the house, 
in the stalls, and j^ou will certainly see him before the close of the 
j>erformancc.” v 

“I will make every effort to do so, matkime, ai^d I am sorry I missed 
him. I went yesterday to shoot ** . 

At Madame de Barancos’, no doubt ? ’* * 

“ Yes, madame, and 1 returned this evening. Madame de Barancos 
had a deal of company, however, and she herself does not return till to- 
morrow. I shortened my visit because I was anxious to see my friend 
Gaston.” 

“He also is looking for you. lie has a service to ask of you.” 

“ I found a note from him on arriving, and hastened to his residence. 
He had gone out, however, and I did not kiiow where to join him. I 
came here in the vague hope of finding him. Bftt I hope that he wdll call 
at the chib about midnight.” '' 

“ I don’t know, if you will see him there. He is so sad that he avoids 
society.” 

“Sad! But it seems to me that he has more reason to rejoice. 
Mademoiselle Lestercl is free. The order of discharge will soon bo 
signed.” • ‘ , 

“ It is not signed yet. Mofisieur Darc^i hesitates about doing so. He 
needs a culprit. He is a judge before all else, and has ideas which I do 
not share. But it is not only this delay which grieves his nephew. 
Events have transpired recently — ^whmh no one could have foreseen.” 

“ What, then, has happened ? ” 

“I am told that you know Berthe’s brother-in-law, Monsieur Crozon, 
and you are no doubt aware that, warned by anonymous letters, ho 
accused his wife of having deceived him.” 

“ Between you and me, he wasn’t wrong. I can well say so now, and 
Monsieur Koger Darcy must know* it, for in that lies Mademoiselle 
Lest^^rel’s complete justification.” 

“He know's it. I took it upon myself to inform him of what Bei^the 
avow'ed to me. The poor child sacrificed lierself for Jier sister. It w'as to 
recover some letter's written by her sister that she w'ent to the ball at 
the opera bouse ; it was to place the child of this sister in safety from the 
search of— -I don’t know w'hom— that she ran about the streets during that 
fatal night.”' 

“ 1 had divined all this. Gaston also had divined it, and he must 
have been enraptured on acquiring the certainty that Mademoiselle 
Lest^rel was innocent. All is for the best, then, for I succeeded in calm- 
ing the husband, and peace returned to the Crozon household,” • 

“ You could not have foreseen the blow which has struck yoiir friend. 

I saw Berthe on the day she left prison ; I accompanied her to her sister’s. 
And there — it is an unheard-of fatality— the nurse to whom Berthe had 
confided the child came. There w^a# a terrible scene the husband wished 
to kill the child, and, to save it, Berthe declared that it ivas hers,” 

“ That was sublime I heroic I” 
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** Alas ! thia heroism will <ri8t her dear, Sh^ haa been obliged to cai^ry 
the falsehood to the end^to do all she would have done if i^e weie really 
the mother-~«he is condemned to bring "up tho child. That means proa* 
pectiive dishonour, 

‘‘Yea, 1 had not thought of that. But nothing pi events the secret 
from being li^pt. Crozon has no interest in causing hia sister-indav/’s 
ruin. He will be silent,., Besides, he will not always be in Paris. He is 
a sailor, and now thatdlC no longer suspects his wife, he will go back to 
sea one of these dayrs. Then something can be done. Why should the 
child not be sent abvdail ? Why should Madame Croiion not write to her 
husband that it is dead ? It ig for her to save the honour of Mademoiselle 
Lest6rel who has saved her iife. She will find the means. ” 

** She should not have accepted the sacrifice,** said Madame Cambry 
quickly, * * What do you think of a woman who is cowardly enough to 
suffer her sister to go to the assizes, when w'ith one word she could justify 
her ? Her husband would have killed her, you may say ; but there are 
positions in whiefi it is necessary to know how to die.** 

“ She lacked courage, that is true, but 1 excuse her,*’ murmured Nointel. 

She is a woman.” 

“I also am a w^oraan, and I swear to you that if I had a weakness to 
reproach myself with, I should have sufficient resolution to bear the con- 
sequences, ** Madame Cambry said this in a tone which somewhat sur- 
prised the captain. Her voice was agitated, and her eyes glistened. One 
would have said that she had a fever. “ However,” she continued, more 
calmly, “it is not of Madame Crozon that 1 ought to talk, but of poor 
Berthe. She is menaced in V^hat is moft dear to her— in her love. She 
wished tliat Monsieur Gaston Parcy should be informed of wliat had taken 
place, and she carried abnegation so far as* to release him from his pro- 
mise, Gaston has refused to be released ; he protests that his sentiments 
have not changed,, but the blow is struck. I read his heart, and am cer- 
jtain that he suffers horribly— that he has doubts. *.k^ 

I “He has lost Jus mind, then ! ’* exclaimed the caj^ain. “ Mademoiselle 
Lestt^rers conduct is as clear as daylight. It is materially impossible 
*4hat she could be the mother of the child. Did she not appear all winter 
in the drawing-rooms where she sang ? It is necessary to arrive from the 
Southern Ocean, like this man Crozon, to believe in the pious fraud she 
has put forward. And that is where the danger lies. If this whaleman 
should take it into his head to make an investigation, he would very soon 
discover the truth. I must even forestall him, prevent him from doing 
this. I have some influence over him, and I shall perhaps succeed in per- 
suading him to resume navigation. However, I cannot understand how 
Gaston can go* astray to this point.** 

“You have never loved, then ?” asked Madame Cambry. 

“ Not to the extent of marrying,** replied tibe captain, laughing. 

“ If you have loved, you know the torments of jealousy, the torture of 
doubt atod suspicion. Your friend at this moment endures all those suffer- 
ingis* And Berthe is too proud to try to exculpate herself. In fact, she 
hlMi|f^lvcd to declare to Monsieur Eoger Darcy, when he questions her 
W laet time, that the child is hers. Monsieur Darcy will not believe 
of it, but he will be obliged to make a note^of this declaration,*’ 
is a misfortune, no doubt, ^ub Gaston knows thetnithof the 
nis|fer, and I will charge myself with bringing him back to more healthy 
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** May joii succeed t I perceive iiis uivile in the stalls. Ho has seen 
y6u, itiul is making me a si|^n tlmt he is coming here. He is very 
anxious to have an interview with you as so(^ as possible/’ 

Nointel looked down into the house, and saw M. Roger Darcy making 
his way out. He also saw that Claudine Kissler was giving herself up to 
a singular pantoniime in her box, whicli was not far off, ^ She looked at 
him with expressive glances, and called him by little oft repeated move- 
ments of the head. She seemed to be saying tt^ him ; “ Come quickly, I 
have something to tell you. ” * * What fly Is biting h^ ? ” the captain asked 
himself, while gazing with indifibrenee at Claudii^Vs rnanoeuvres. “Can 
she imagine I am going there to be introduced to Wladimir I Ah I I liave 
something else in my head.” * • 

“ They are about to commence the third act of ‘ Mithridates,’” said 
Madame Cambry. “You will be badly off here if you have something t^ 
say to Monsieur Darcy. Even by speaking in a low tone you would 
ofl'end the spectators, who have oom^ to listen to Racine’s lines.” 

Nointel took the ball on the bounce. “ I tliink,” he replied, quickly^ , 
“ that 1 shall do as well to go and .meet Monsieur Darcy, unless, however, 
you are anxious to see him immediately.” 

“ Not the least in the world. We are yet lurried, and it would 
not be proper for him to establish himself in my box^uring a whole per- 
formance. 1 can only admit him here on visits. He has just made me a 
sojnewhat long one, and I expect he will return here at the next entr^actif, 
Between then and now you will have time to converse on a subject which 
interests you both, and I hope he will bring you back here when your 
conversation is over.” 

“Then, since you authorise ihe to do so, madame, I will take leave of 
you for a few moments. ” . 

Madame Cambry smiled in approval, and the captain at once profited 
by the permission granted him. He had not taken more than a dozen 
steps along the corridor when he met the investigating magistrate. “I 
am glad to And you, sir,” said M. Darcy courteously* “ I left my stall 
expressly.” * 

“And I Madame Cambry’s box, where I presented myself just now in 
the hope of meeting you,” retorted the captain. “ We passed each other 
on the way.” 

“No doubt. Are you very anxious to listen to the third act ? ” 

“ 1 should infinitely prefer to chat with you.” 

“ Then let us go into the lounge.” 

This was precisely what Nointel wished, and he followed M. Roger 
Darcy. On passing the box occupied by Claudine Rissler, he saw that the 
door was ajar, and that Claudine was watching for him to pass. Not 
caring to enter into a colloquy with her, he averted his head, and she had 
the discretion not to call j|im, although she w’^as dying with the desire to 
do BO. The lounge was as deserted as one could wish for a private con- 
versation, Well, sir,” commenced the magistrate, ‘‘you are my 
nephew^s most intimate friend, and you were very willing to help him in 
the task he undertook — a difficult and delicate task— since its object was 
to demonstrate the innocence of a person under suspicion, whom all 
appearances accused. It has been proved, however, that Mademoisello 
Lest^rel was no longer at the onera house at the time the murder was 
committed. It has none the less been proved however, that she went 
there to recover some compromising letters which were in the hands of 
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JiiUa B<?rthier, and that ought to suffico to prevent Gaston from carrying 
out a project of marriage which I disapprove of.. But he is the master oi 
his actions, and I do not pi’etend to impose my wishes upon him. }t is 
not of him that I wish to talk to you ; it is of another person/’ 

“I also wish to ttilk to you of another person,” said the captain, 
(juictly.’’ c 

“My nephew made a fitrange disclosure to me yesterday,” continued 
M. Darcy ; “he had alrefldy told me several tiines that you believed you 
were ou tlie track of the woman who entered the box after Mademoiselle 
Leste>el. He oven w^ji^‘so far as to inform mo that your suspicions rested 
upon a person of high sotiiety. , I admit that I had not taken his insinua- 
tions seriously. But Gaston 'ended by revealing to mo an important fact. 
The box-opener whom I fpicstioned at the commencemeJit of the affair, and 
from whom I could only ilraw incoherent declarations — this box-opener, it 
appears, found in the box, near .Tnlia Berthicr's corpse, a sleeve-button 
bearing an initial, and you took possession of tliis object.” 

“ That is perfectly correct,” replied Nointel, coolly. 

The magistrate straightened himself up, and asaumed an expression of 
great severity. “And so, sir,” he said, “you thonglit that it was 
allowable for you to subatitutc yourself to the judge charged with the 
investigation of a murder. You have thereby committed, 1 ought to in- 
form you, if you are ignorant of it, a veritable usurpation of functions.” 

“I admit it, sir. 1 thought tliat there were cases in which the end 
justified the means. ” 

‘♦The end? What could be your object in seizing upon a tangible 
l^iece of evidence which might elFeetiially aid the officers of the law?” 

“I meant to make use of it to compel the guilty one to confess her 
crime.” 

“ The guilty one ! you know her then? ” 

“I thought I knew her.” 

And you were mistaken, no doubt?” 

“ Yes, I suspected the Marchioness de Barancos. I submitted her to a 
dfoisivo test, and 1 have acquired tlie certainty of her innocence. To- 
morrow she will tell you what she has done, and on what grounds I 
accused her.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“Yes, I left her a few hours ago at her clnUeau at Sandouville, 
and she requested me to announce iier visit to you. Allow me, nowq sir, 
to hand you tliia piece of jewellery which I have had the fault to keep 
too long,” 

M. iiarcy took the gold button offered him by Nointel with a certain 
amount of hesitation, but he examined it closely. “It is strange,” ho 
murmured. “ It seems to me that this is not the first time I have seen 
it.” . 

“It is of peculiar form— very recognisable,” rjid the captain, “and 
it is allowable to liopo that one will discover to whom it belongs.” 

'l‘hc magiptruto did not reply ; he was reflecting. “ In truth sir,” ho 
commenced, after a somewhat long spell of silence, “I ouglxt not to 
receive it at your hands. The Code of Criminal Procedure does not 
authorise a magistrate to proceed in such a way. Nothing guarantees to 
me the avdhentieity of thi.s object— noticing but your statement. I must 
warn you tliat I sliall summon the box-opener, and that you will also be 
eallcd- -called at the same time as her,” 
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^ ^‘That is x>^®cisely wliat I desire, and Jbo-morrow Madame de Baraiicoa 
will ask VQU, like myself, to be confronted with this woman.’’ 

“ Madame de Earancos I And wliy 

“ Because she entered Julie Berthier’s box after Madomoi.selle Lestth'cl; 
because she saw a woman enter it after herself ; because she will recail 
some circumstances to the box-opener which that stupid creature had for- 
gotten, and which will put you on the track of the unknoVn woman who 
struck the blow.” 

“Como, conic, sir,” said the astounded magistrate, “will you ploa-e 
explain yourself more clearly. You speak to oS things which J hoar 
talked of to-day for the first time. 1 have the right, and it is my duty, 
to ask you to give reasons for your statciiicwts. We aio not in my office 
here, but you have no need to take an oath to tell the truth, and 1 am in 
a hurry to know’ it.” 

“ As for mo, T am in a hurry to reveal it,” replied the captain; “and 
since you are willing to listen to mo now — this evening — 1 will tell you 
briefly all 1 know ; — The starting-] »oint of this sad atlair is Colymiiie’a 
suicide. That adventurer, before killing himself, had no doubt placed 
in Madame d'Orcival’s hands the letters which had been written to him 
by three women, successively his m i stresses. 

“ Three ?” cried M. Darey in surprise. 

“Yes, three. You can question Marictte, Julia’s former maid, on this 
point. She also lias rooovered her memory. She nunembers now, that 
on starting for the ball at the opera house, her mistress took with her 
some letters done up in tliree packets. There are, besides, other proofs, 
which you will stje. I'he tliree women who wrote the letters were 
Madame Crozon, tlie sister of M&,demoiseUe Lcstdrei ” 

“ 'J’iiere is no doubt about that in my mind.” 

“ I'he Marchioness de Barancos ” 

“Slie has admitted this to you?” 

“ bhe did so this moriung; and she will soon repeat the admission to 
you. Slie had long ceased seeing Golymiiic, wdio had basely betrayed her, 
and who Inid always refused to restore her letters to her. On the day 
following his death, however, Madame d’Orcival wrote to the marchioness 
offering to return her correspondence to her. Tlie marchioiu'ss went to 
the rci)(lezvou.s. She arrived at the ball at half-past one. TJiat I can bear 
witness to, for by accident I recognised her just as she arrived.” 

“And it was this accident which put you u])Oii the track you have 
followed.” 

“ Exactly. As soon as Madame dc Barancos presented herself she w^as 
recciived by Julia, who aw'aited her. Mademoiselle J-.e.sterel had just gone 
away. 8he liad left in Julia’s hands the poniard bid in a fan.” 

“I know that. Madame Cambry prompted Mademoiselle Leslibcl’s 
avowals, and everything goes to show that matters took place just as the 
young girl states.” 

“The interview'' between Julia and Madame de Barancos was a long 
and stormy one. Julia suspected the marchioness of wishing to marry 
Gaston.” 

“ My nepliew ! ” 

“Yes; and she threatened to ruin the marchioness if the marriage 
took place— a marriage of which the marchioness had never dreamed 

“ Is’^or Gaston, either.” ^ 

“ Finally, however, Julia became calm. She returned the lett(^s, and 
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Madam© de Bai'ancoa went off. ' It was then half -past two. Just as she 
came out of the box a woman in a domino, who was waiting in the 
corridor, advanced quickly, spoke in a low tone to the box-opener, and 
entered the box— this M*tis a woman who had already been there, who 

had preceded the marchioness there ” 

“ That box-opener did not say so.’’ 

“ She will tell it to you when you question her again. And if you 
consent to the test which Madame de liarancos will propose to yon, if you 
think proper to submit^Iademoiselle Lest^rel to the same trial, the truth 
will instantly be inadb^ident.” 

“What test?” 

“ Madame de Barancos witl again dress herself in the domino and the 
lace veil she wore at the ball. Mademoiselle, Lesterel will put fui the 
mask and domino which are in your hands, and M'hicU have been recog- 
nised by the party she purchased them of. Tlie two women will be 
brought into tlio presence of the box-opener, who will then remember that 
the woman witli the mask came at one o'clock and remained in the box 
but ten minutes ; that the veiled woman came at half-past one and left at 
half-past two ; and that, finally, between the first and second vi.sifc, a third 
woman entered and went away ; that this third woman re-appoared after 
half-past two, and that she ultimately left the box at a quarter to three. 
This one also bad been Golymine’s mistress ; she also had come in search 
of hei* letters. Did Julia return them to her, or did tliis woman take 
them from Julia’s corpse ? 1 cannot speak on tliat i>oint, but it is evident 
that it was she who killed Julia.” 

“Yes, it is evident, providing the bqx-opener is not again mistaken, 
and that Madame do Barancos tells the truth.” 

“if Madame de Barancos had wished to lie, nothing would have 
obliged her to confess that (folyiuino had been her lover, nothing would 

have obliged her to return me the sieeve-buttou ” 

“ You had given it to her ? ” 

“ 1 showed it to, her suddenly at the ball at her house, while dancing 
tlie cotillion— *1 thought her emotion woiild betray licw— slie thought I 
offered her a souvenir of myself, and she took it ; four days later she wore 
it on her bosom before forty persons, and when I told her ihat it had bten 
l^ickcd lip out of Julia’s blood, she threw it back witli horror, and bade 
me bring it to you. Do you think she would have acted in this way if she 
were guilty ? ” 

“ No,” said M. Darcy, in a state of agitation. “ It is not she — it is not 
Mademoiselle Lesterel— and I see it all now ; the investigation must/bo 
begun over again. God grant that it may succeed ! ” 

“ Why shouldn’t this third woman be found ? For my own part I am 

looking for her. I have gathered some indications ” 

At this moment the lounge was overrun. The act had just finished, 
and the spectators scattered through the corridors. ‘ ‘ Come, sir, ” resumed 
the magistrate. “ I Fely on your assistance, and I beg of you to come and 
see nfe at my residence to morrow moniing. We will resnine the conver- 
sation ivhicii we can no longer continue here, Y’ou have made me 
acquainted with so many things that I need to collect myself before giving 
aaiew direction lo this strange affair. I am now going to join Madame 
Cainbry, and will detain you no longer.^’ 

Nointel bowed, and lie was about to leave the lobby, and the theatre as 
well, when he found himself face to face with Chaudine, hanging on the 
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arm of her Russian grandee. I'hc captain stood aside to let them pas.s, 
but Madame Kissler did not thus imderstaiid it. She let go of WJaoituir 
without any ceremony, and, drawing Nointel a step or two aside, said to 
him : “ Ah ! so you know her, then 

“ Who?’* asked Nointci. 

“The fair-haired woman of P6re-Lachaisc cemetery, c<f course. You 
have just been chatting with her for twenty mii^utes.” 

“Are you becoming crazy ? ” 

“None of your jokes, now 1 Y’ou know hcr^ttcr than .1 do, since 
you remained in her box during the whole ol^^Wo last entr^acte. So 
you did not see the signs I made yon. .1 called you when you passed 
down tlie corridor. But you were with a glintlcman whom 1 saw in the 
box with the blonde. He hasn’t a very good-natured look, that tall, dry 
man. Is he her husband ? ” 

“ Little one,” said Nointel, “I tell you you are mistaken. It vaen’^ 
that lady you saw at Pfere Lachaise.” 

“ But I tell you that I am sure of it. I knew her by her eyes, by her 
hair, by everything. Look here, do you wi&h me to go and speak to her? 
You would see the face she would put on if I ‘asked her why she ran so 
fast along the walks of the cemetery.” ^ 

“ No, no. 1 beg of you to keep still. 

“Do you wish me to follow her when she leaves the theatre? 
Wladimir will grumble, but it is all the same to me.” 

“ It is useless. I know her, and it is because 1 know her that I answer 
you that you have taken her for some one else.” 

Olaudine looke<l at the captojn in a cunning manner, and exclaimed : 
“Good ! I have it. You are in love with her. Ah ! ah ! If I had 
known it, I should have said nothing, for I cun understand that it annoys 
you to learn that your princess has had anything to do witlx me or Julia, 
Julia had perhaps rendered her a service.” 

‘ ‘ Be quiet. You haven’t any common sense,” said Nointel, impatiently. 

“Ah ! that is the way you take it. I am going then. I have kept 
Wladimirwaiting long enough. Good evening, ca])tain ; amuse yourself well, 
but, believe me, return to the brunettes, they are less deceitful.” With 
this arrow, discharged after the manner of the Parthians, Madame 
Rissler took her flight, and Nointel heard her say to her Russian ; “ That 
is a journalist, my dear. One has always need of those people when one 
intends to come out on the stage.” 

The captain would willingly hawj thrashed her, and he went rapidly 
away so as liot to yield to the temptation. Ten seconds later he thought 
no more of the strange information he had just reeeived. He could not 
believe it, Madame Cambry weeping on Madame d’Orcival’s tomb, that 
was too absurd. The extravagant chatterbox who accused her must 
have been deceived by a resemblance, and Nointel regretted having 
urged her to look for the woman she had seen at l^tre Lachaise, for she 
was quite capable of injuring a person whom he and his friend Gtyston 
had every interest in sparing. Madame Cambry exercised great influence 
over M. Roger Darcy ; she had a clear mind, and a finnnoss of character 
which would be a great help to Berthe Lest^rel, and also to Madame de 
Barancos, for the captain proposed explaining the situation to her, and 
hiding nothing from Tiier ; he meaTjfc to ask for her support, and he hoped 
that she would second him in inducing M. Darcy to leave the marchioness 
out of the case* * * « 
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“ It is necessary,” he said to himself, as he was putting on his over- 
coat, “it is, necessary that I should warn this amiable and intelligent 
widow of the danger to which she is exposed by Ciandinc’s foolish mis- 
take. It is a somewhat delicate step, but there is a way of telling every- 
thing. Now, I have nothing to do but to calm Gaston. He bo in a 
condition ! I i^bo him from here, and I bet that he is sending m© to all 
the doiKh. To suspect Mademoiselle Lesti^rcl of being the mother of a 
clandestine child is the height of insanity. 1 will try to cure him 
by an energetic trea^fi^mt. The thing is to knoAv if he will submit to 
treatment. He will certainly kick when I declare to him that Madame 
de llarancos is as innocent ^s * Berthe. It would be still worse if ho 
knew I was in love with the marchioness, but I shall take care not 
to t(dl liiin that,” 

It was past cloven o’clock when the captain left the Tln^Atro P'ran^ais, 
still a little too early to go to the club, since he had made an appointment 
for midnight with the unfortunate friend whom he wished to comfort. 
But Ills day’s work was done, as is said vulgarly, and he was not sorry 
to rc.sfc from his labours in an arm-chair at the corner of tli’e club fire. 
Me took a cab and was driven straight to the Boulevard. 

\Vhen ho rcacdied the club, the red-room Avas deserted. No chatterers 
around the fireplace ; no players at the whist tables. Two or three 
frequenters sleeping on the stiitlVd benches— of the class of members who 
come every evening for economy’s sake, to be lighted and warmed gratui- 
tously. That 'svas aU. Suspecting that gambling was going on, Nointel 
passed along tlic passage to the secluded room, haV>itually consecrated to 
hnemrat. Me liore found a numerous gatliering, over wdiich Gaston Harcy 
presided. Jle was dealing, and had before him quite a rcspccta))!© pile of 
gold, v/ilhout counting a certain number of cards bearing a iigiire and a 
sigiiatiirc. He liad his back towards the door, and did not sec Nointel, 
who went quietly aad stood behind him, to the great dis])h.*asure of tlio 
players. He was accused of bringing luck to the banker. Kvery variety 
of fetichism was represented here. The .gathering comprised atlieists, 
who believed in the virtue of a toothpick or of a hair ring. Some of them, 
before coming to the club, had w'alked for an hour on tlie boulevard, with 
the sole object of meeting a hunchback and touching his hump. Others 
would only play with their hats on. Lietenant Trdville had put on 
spectacles, altliough lie had excellent eyes. Ciiarmol whistled an air of 
the “ Caveau,” wdiilo shuflling the cards. Colonel Tartaras swallowed a 
glass of rum after each deal. Loss superstitious and more redoubtable, 
were the financier, Verpel, Major Cocktail, and Alfred Lenvera, the last- 
named of whom never •{day ed excei)t on his hand. They lost, however, 
for Darcy had a superb bank. The most extraordinary strokes resulted 
to his profit, and he acted throughout with so much indifference -that lie 
exasperated the playcr.s. There w^as a perfect concert of maledictions 
against him, “ TJiat is what it is to have heart troubles,” thought the 
captain. “ Unlucky in love, lucky at cards.” 

The deal finished without Darcy perceiving his friend’s presence. In- 
stead of counting his gains, or helping to shuSle the cards, he meditated, 
munching an unlit cigar. It was plainly to be seen that his thoughts were 
a hundred leagues from the green cloth. Verpel, vexed at having lost, 
proposed meanwhile to put the bank uy at auction, and offered to take it 
for five hundred louis. Major Cocktail at once went to a thousand. “ I 
make it two thousand louis,” said Gaston, coldly. The sum was a round 
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one, and no one dared outbid it, so that the bank remained to the Inst of 
the Barcys. 

“He plays a game that might ruin him in one night,” said I^ointol 
to himself. “ A pretty way to prepare for housekeeping. He must have 
gone mad,”» 

The new deal commenced much less fortunately than tli# one which had 
preceded it. The three lirst hands took four hundred louis from the i)anker, 
and the players who but just now cursed the cj^taiji ])egan to look upon 
him with softening eyes. Decidedly instead of bringing Darcy good luck, 
he brought him just tiie contrary. B'inding tliatfni^ continued, and that 
Gaston was completely reckless, the captijin considered that the time had 
come to try to stop him on the road to tlA3 poorliouse. “My word of 
honour,” ho said aloud, “ one would believe one’s self in Charentoii. So 
all of you have six hundred thousand francs a*year, like the Marchioncs,s 
de Darancos ? ” 

On hearing his friend’s voice, Gaston fjuickly turned. “At last you 
are here ! ” he exclaimed. And leaving the fresh cards a valet had just 
placed before him, he rose saying: “Decidedly, 1 give up the bank. To 
a stronger one, gentlemen.” 

There were loud murmurs. The players, "enraged ^t seeing a daring 
banker throw up the game, growled like dogs from whom their prey is 
torn. “It's a great I>ity,” said Alfred X^envers, in a low tone to his 
neighbour, tlio major. “I’his time we had J)im good. May the devil fly 
away with Nointol ! ” 

Darcy let them growl, however, and cjuickly led the ca]')tain into a 
little vacant parlour. “ Why df^ you play in such a way as to bring your- 
self to poverty?” asked Noiutel, in a ton^‘. of reju’oaeh. 

“To divert my thouuhta,” replied Gaston, bluntly. “Dost easy, I 
sball never come to poverty ; for before coming to tliat, I will blow out 
my brains.” 

“And all this because Mademoiselle Lcsterel has taken her sister’s 
child for lier own.” 

“ Who told you that? ” 

“Madame Gambry, whom I have just seen the Frani;ai»,” 

“And you think that the child is Madame Cro/.oii’s ? ” 

“Of course 1 do! How can you doubt it? The wind which blows 
across the Hue Caurnartin has rendered you mad, then ? Is it necessary to 
bring you back to more healthy ideas, for me to conduct you to the nn‘d- 
W’ife who attended the w’lialeman’s spouse? The illustrious ISimancas has 
given me her address. {She lives in the Hue des Hosiers, at Montmartre.” 

“And you hid this from me ?” 

“My dear fellow, I was right in not keeping yon informed of my 
doings, because you get excited over nothing, if J had told you day by 
day of the incidents which occurred, you -would have lost your head com- 
pletely, whereas now you Ijavo only half lost it.” 

“ Well, yes, I was mad— and am so still — and shall be so until w’e have 
found the woman who killed J alia. You can’t imagiiic what I sufl’ci*from 
the mysteries of this afliiir. My undo puts me to torture every day. Ho 
no longer disputes Berthe’s innocence of the murder, but he unceasingly 
repeats to me that her conduct isn’t chsai* ; that ho will be compelled to 
resort to an examination of her sister and her sister’s husband.” 

“If ha does that, instead of one murder, there will be two,, and perhaps 
three. Crozon will kill the .mother and probably the child. But your 
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wade won’t do it. H© talks like that to you to lead you to refileot before, 
concluding a marriage whidi displeases him, How^ever, let iis. speak of 
something else. I have just arrived from Madame de Barancos’ chlteau.” 

“Well?” asked Oaston, quickly. 

“Well, my dear fellow Ah J once more wo are to be disturbed.” 

A footman ^ad just entered, and he came forward, with a letter on a 
silver salver. “ The person who brought this note, sir, did not wish to 
%vait for an answer,” he said, presenting the salver to Noin tel, “ but she 
requested that it inigl%be handed to you as soon as you arrived.” 

The captain took the letter, wdth a shrug of the shoulders, sent the 
servant away, and prepared to open it. “It is curious,” he murmured, 
after glancing at the address. “We were talking about Crozon, and I 
tliink 1 recognise his writing. "What the deuce has he so urgent to inform 
me of ? Unless he has killed his wnfe ! ” 

“ Head it,” said Darcy, impatiently. “I am in a hurry to know what 
you did at the marchioness’s.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” exclaimed Nointel, after reading rapidly. “ Here is some- 
thing new, and I did not think I predicted so correctly. Listen to what 
Mademoiselle Lesterel’s brother in -law writes to me : — * My dear captain 
—At whatever moment you receive this note, come to my residence im- 
mediately — ^this I beg of you in the name of friendship. My wife is 
dying, and she wishes to see you before she dies. She also wishes to see 
Monsieur Gaston Darcy ; bring him with you if you can. I rely on you. 
Do n(^t abandon your unfortunate friend, .facqiics Orozon.’ ” 

“ She wishes to see me. Me !” exclaimed Darcy. “ She wishes to see 
me in the presence of her husband, who 'iloes not know me ! Wliat does 
that mean ? ” » 

“It is perliaps her sister who asked her to have you come,” replied 
Nointel. Then, after reflecting: “No,” ho continued, “another idea 
comes to me. Madame Crozon, feeling her end approaching, wishes to 
recommend Mademoiselle Lesterel to you;, to beg of you to marry lier, 
atid to swear to you that she is w'orthy of. you. iTum I before the man 
she has deceived, that will be pretty strong. Whatever it may be, I am 
going, and you cannot very M’cll decline going with me. ” 

“Let us start,” said Gaston, without hesitation. 

They quickly descended to‘tlie boulevard, sprang into Darcy’s brougham, 
which was waiting at the door of the club, and were driven to the Rue 
(’aumartin in a few minutes. They talked but little on the way, for tliey 
w’eic both absorbed in serious reflections. However, just as tliey were 
leaving the carriage, Gaston asked : “ The marchioness is guilty ; is ib 
not so ?” 

“ Innocent, my friend ; as innocent of the murder as Mademoiselle 
Lcstthel is. Wheu-w^e leave here, I will tell you all.” 

That M'as not the time to insist. Darcy kept silent and followed the 
caplain, who was speaking with the door-keeper. This man stated that 
Madame t'rozon had suddenly been seriously attacked, and that a doctor 
and a' prie.st had been sent for. They had just left, and the doctor had said 
that the sick w^omah would not survive the night. The priest was to returu 
to administer the last sacrament. As he was awaited, the staircase was 
lighted up. Furnished with this information, the twcTfriends climbed in all 
baste to the fourth floor, and were receiv/^d by M. Crozon, who threw him- 
self into Nointel ’s arms and extended his hand to Darcy, The reception 
was a g:)od augury, and the captain, tried to obtain a preliminary ©xplana- 
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tion, but the whaleman said to him hastfly : “ Come in— quick. In a 
moment, perhaps, it will be too late.” And he pushed them into a 
room dimly lighted by a lamp covered with a shade. 

The pale face of the dying woman stood out white and ghastly against 
the dark background of the curtains. Berthe Lestdrel w’as on her knees 
at the foot of the bed, praying. 8he did not raise her head* at tlm slight 
noise made by the two visitors escorted by li^r brother-in-law. But 
^Madame Crozon straightened her.«clf up on the pillows w'hich supported 
her, and made a sign for them to apjjroach, “ Yor^^too,” she nnirnmrod, 
directing a supplicating look at her husband. Crozon obeyed, and she 
then commenced speaking thus : “ t have* just made my reconciliation 
with God. 1 have received absolution, and, in receiving it, 1 promised to 
publicly confess my faults. I have promised to ask forgiventss of my 
husband, whom I have injured, and of my beloved sister, wdio has exposed 
lier life and her honour to save me from the fate I deserved. Yes, 1 have 
been guilty ; yes, I basely deceived the best, the most generous of men.” 

Nointel could not but look stealthily at tlie unfortunate Crozon, and he 
saw by the whaleman’s agitated features that he W’as making unhoard-of 
etforts to control himself. Berthe sobbed, 

I am without excuse,” continued the dying woman; “ my husband only 
thought of making me Imppy. It was to make me rich that he braved the 
dangers of the sea ; and if 1 w-as left alone during this fatal year, if he 
undertook a last campaign, it was because he thought 1 suffered from the 
modest eireumstunces in winch we lived, God is my witness that 1 did 
not urge him to go away, that I did not preineditato taking advantage of 
his absence and the confidence hof)laeed in me. Kvei’ything was due to 
chance— to chance and my weakness. I was not able to resist the infatu- 
ations of a guilty passion — I fell into the snare set for me by a seducer — 
ho is dead, and I also am about to die — the punishment had not long to be 
awaited.” 

At tin's point, the voice of the unfortunate woman, who thus accused 
herself, failed her, and there w’atS a lugubrious silence in the chamber of 
death. Mademoiselle Lost^rcl repressed her tears, and looked with an- 
guish at her sister. 

“I do not regret life,” continued Maihune Crozon; “but befoi’o 
appearing before the Supreme Judge I wish, as far as I am able, to make 
j'eparation for tJie evil 1 liave caused, and I humbly beg my liiisband to 
allow me to tell the truth in his presence. The child wTiom Bcirthc 
claimed, in order to save its life — that child is mine. It is innocent, and I 
ask inci’ciy for it.” (T’ozon made a gesture, which evidently signified : 
“ I guint it;” and his wife gave liim a look of gratitude which stirred 
the depths of his soul, “ My daughter v,fiU live, then ? ” she murmured. 
“I should also like to live to redeem my faults l>y vSiibrnission and devotion. 

I should like to live to be your slave. But God has disposed of me, 
and my hours tire numbered. 1 thank Him for having given me time to 
repent, and to rehabilitate my sister. The magistrate who set her at 
liberty is not here, but his nephew will repeat my words to him— ;hc will 
toll liim that, just as I W'as dying, I swore on my eternal salvation that 
Berthe did not commit the horrible crime of which she w’as accused- 
Berthe went to ilie ball at the opera house to recover my letters ; she did 
not remain there ; she hastenecl to^he residence of the nurse. Slie was 
far away when some wretched woman stabbed Madame d’Orcivul — a 
woman who had also written Stome letters, and who, to prevent Madame 
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d’Orclval from talking, did n^t recoil from committing a crime. Slie will 
not escape justice, Berthe’s innocence will be plainly shown some day ; 
but w'bo will restore her lost happiness to her? Who will protect her 
against calumny ? ” 

I, if she will consent to be my wife,’* said Darcy, quickly. 

** All ! I cgn die now,’* sighed Madame Crozou. 

“And your child shall be ours,** continued Darcy, with an emotion 
which made his voice tremble. 

“ jM y chi Id ! Y ou will adopt it ? ’* 

“ 1 promise it ’ ^ 

** liless you ! — you "who Viring mo the only consolation wlilch 1 am 
permitted to hope for in this world. 1 will pray for you in the next, if 
God has mercy on me.” The dying woman stopped. The elfort had 
exhausted her. Her head fell back upon her pillow ; her eyes closed ; her 
mouth murmured a few more unintelligible words. \V'as this the deatli 
struggle? Berthe thought so. She rose, and ran to her unfortunate 
sister. 

“ Come,*’ breathed Nointel, pressing his friend’s arm. “Come, oiir 
place is no longer here.” Darcy resisted a little, but Crozon interposed : 
“Come ! ” And ho torfk them from the room. 

“ Courage ! ” said the captain to him. 

“ 1 have it,” replied the sailor. “ I needed it to listen to what I have 
just heard. I needed it to forgive. But X do not regret what I liavo 
done.” While speaking thus he raised his head, and his energetic face 
expressed the conviction of duty accomplished. His eyes glistened. He 
was almost handsome. 

“ You arc a worthy man,” ^jxclaimccl Nointel. 

“ Tlianka,” replied Crozon, sinqdy. “In moments like these, tluj 
approbation of a true friend does one good. Tiianks also to yon, sir, who 
have the gencjrosity to extend your hand to Berthe, and not to abandon 
her sister’s child.” 

“ You do not think of killing it, T hope,” said Nointel, quickly. 

“No more than I tliink of killing her motlier, if she should escape 
approaching death. There is but one being on earth on whom i wish to 
be revenged.” 

“ Tlie wretch who has caused so much unhappiness, the cowardly 
scoundrel who wrote you the anonymous letters, eli ? Well, you can UiU 
him. I now know him. .Tie is a Spairisli- American, who pretends to 
be a general in the Peruvian service and who is named, or calls himself, 
8imancas.” 

“ Good. I am glad he is not a XVenchinan. You will be my second. 
Adieu.” 

The two friends did not seek to prolong a painful conversation. Tlu^y 
were anxious to be al)le to exchange their impressions freely. 

“ Poor woman ? ” said Nointel, as soon as Crozon had closetl the door 
of the apartment upon them. “ She has just reedemed her whole past life 
in live minutes. If she had not made that heroic confession, you would 
»tUl be in doubt as to Mademoiselle Losterel’s virtue. It i.s a great pity 
that the examining magistrate did not hear it. But he must know it, and 
he shall know it as early as to-morrow. Now that the linshaiKl is fully 
informed, wo are no longer under the necessity of witholding anything. 
We will acquaint Monsieur Darcy \vith the scene wo have just Wheld, 
and will beg of him to call Crozon as a witness. ** 
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‘‘Yes,” murmured Darcy, “I hoj^ thaffc niy uncle will at last consent 
to acknowledge that he has been mistaken. But he will never go so far 
as to approve of ray marriage with Mademoiselle Lestf';rcl.” 

“ Well, so much the worse for him. I fully approve of it, since I know 
the worth of Mademoiselle Leste'rel, and I declare to yoit that, were I in 
your place, T shonld got married at mid-day, at the graAd altar of the 
Madeleine, and treat all foolish opinions with sc^yn. I also think you are 
riglib in providing for Oolymine’^ child, only 1 sincerely hope that you 
Avill cease to culiivate baccarat. Your fortune has '•t<p:uly been sulficicntly 
eijcroaelicd upon, and you have no longer anMulierituncc to look forward 
to.” ^ ‘ ^ 

That’s all right. Talk to me about tnis marcliioncss. My undo 
v/on’t stop till he has found the culprit, and 1 thought she v.ms this culprit. 
You also thought so. But you have just told me that you liad completely 
ciiaiigcd your opinion, that slic has nothing to reproach herself with ” 

“ My dear fellow, I cannot talk against my conscience and denounce 
IMadamo de Barancos, merely to make myself agreeable to your undo. 
Besides, I have seen him this evening, and have told him what I think of 
her. Further, she will call to see him to-morrow, and will make liiTii as 
ctunplete a confession as Madame Cro/on's. 8he wijl tell him that sho 
went to Julia’s box to recover the letters she ha.d written to Golymirio, for 
slu5 acknowTedgos that the count had been her lover, and that she had been 
infatuated with him.” 

“Never mind that, but if the marchioness didn’t kill Julia, who did ?’* 

“A tliird woman who entered the box. Madame de Barancos saw licr, 
maslccd, it is true, but she will gi.ve a description of her height and ligure, 

I have also chatted with Madame Majors this evening. Her memory is 
beginning to return to lier ; die will be brought into the presence of t)io 
marchioness, and I giinraiitce that after that, Monsieur B.(>ger Darcy will 
bo perfectly convince<l that the female assassin is yet .to be fouiul. Will 
he Jind her? That 1 know nothing about. But lie will owe apologies to 
Mademoiselle Lesterel, and as be is a gallant man ho M'ill oiler her, perhaps, 
by way of indemnity, liis consent to your marriage. All then will be for 
the best, 1 shall be the only one to sutler.” 

“ You !” cried Gaston, in amazement. 

“Yes, I. 1 have no motive for hiding from you that T lovo the mar- 
chioness, tliat she loves me, and that this lamentable affair w’ill no doubt 
separate us for over. However, that is enough about my affairs, and here 
we are at the foot of the staircase. Drive homo. 1 shall return on foot, 
for I feel the need of a walk.” 

“And so you are in love with Madame do Barancos,” murmured 
Darcy, .as he passed out of the house. 

“ Yes,” replied Nointel, frankly. “ It is the first time I have met with 
such an adv'^enture. Let us hope that I shall come out of it without too 
much damage. And, above all, don’t imagine that my passion has blinded 
me in regard to the marchioness’s conduct. I still see very clearly in that 
direction, even too clearly. She has had a lover to be ashamed of, but 
she has killed no one.” 

“And that button which was found near the corpse, it isn’t hers, 
then?” asked Darcy quickly, suddenly seized with returning recollection. 

“No more hers than Mademoiselle Berthe’s. I have just given it to 
your uncle. May he discover to whom it belongs ! As for me, I give it 
up. Good evening. W^e will see each other to-morrow.” « 
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Mai>ame Cambey’s mansion in the Avenue d’Eylau might have been a con* 
vent, so qviiet^vas the life which the widow led, and so severe the regula- 
tioi»s of the household. ,The servants, all of long service, obeyed Dame 
Jacinthe, a discreet and fespeetable person, and a widow like her mistress, 
whose wet nurse shejiad formerly oeen, and whom she had never left. 
She had the face, the (hiara^ter, and the talents of a duenna. At Madame 
Cambry's she pciforinod the functions of housekeeper, and acquitlcd her- 
self of them in a perfect inarmer. The garden, the table, the stable, 
were all under her intelligent control, and she exercised her authority so 
quietly that outside of the household and the tradespeople she was 
hardly known to exist. Passionately attached to Madame Cambry, a 
trusty confidante, she contented herself with the position she had occu- 
pied for so many years, and kept herself systematically out of the way. 
hi. Roger Darcy had perhaps seen her two or three times ; he had never 
Bj)oken to her. 

Since Madame Cambry had decided to marry again, she had made no 
change in her regular habits, and her existence 'was almost the same as 
before. She seldom went out in the day time, and still less in tho even- 
ing. A few necessary visits, sometimes an excursion to the Sorbonne to 
listen to some professor in vogue ; to the Bois de Boulogne, along the 
drives the least frequented by young ladies of fashion ; and now and 'then, 
an appearance in society or at the theatre. On the other hand, she 
received freely. Her Satui'day reunions lasted till the end of spring, and 
her friends 'v\'cre certain to find her at home, from four till six, every day, 
or nearly so. The mornings had their employment. Madame Cambry 
devoted them to the cares of her household and to the poor. She freely 
gave alms ; and Dame Jacinthe, having also the department of cliarity 
included in her province, had a long conference with her mistress every 
morning. On •the day after the performance of “ Mithridates,” wlii(!h tljo 
%vidow had W'itiicssed to please M. Darcy, who W’as an enthusiastic 
admirer of Racine, the conference was held at the cud of the garden, in 
a greenhouse filled wnth rare plants. During the winter, w'hcnever the 
sun deigned to show itself, Madame Cambry liked to go and sit there, and 
on that day, for a w'onder, the solar planet cast some rather pale rays 
upon tho first buds of the precocious chestnut trees. Standing before her 
mistress, the housekeeper, dressed in black, read aloud tho items entered 
on her book of expenditures ; and her mistress, who listened to her 
absent-mindedly, soon interrupted her to ask if the footman had returned. 
She had sent him with a letter for lierthe Lest^rel, and awaited tbc reply 
impatiently. “Ho has just returned, madame,” replied Dame Jacinthe, 
He did not find the person at home but he left tho letter.” 

“ Monsieur Darcy has sent nothing asked Madame Cambry. 

“ ]No, madame. But it is only noon. He must still be at the Palais.** 

“ That’s true. I had forgotten what he told me yesterday at the 
theatre. I shall, no doubt, see him this afternoon. ’* 

“ Then madamo will not go out ? ** 

“ Later, perhaps. But I am anxious not to miss Monsieur Darcy *s 
visit, and, just now, I don’t feel welf. The performance fatigued me 
horribly, ’* 
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Madame must greatly need repose. ” 

“ And I can take none. Isn’t it necessary that I should occupy myself' 
with my marriage ? Monsieur Darcy wishes the wedding to take place 
immediately after Lent— that is to say, in the latter part of April. I have 
scarcely time to prepare myself,” said the widow, with a smile. 

“Ah! it will be a great change in niadame’s life,” sigli^d the house« 
keeper. 

“i know it. Do you think, then, that I deetdod without rdlcction ? 

I shall lose my liberty, but I am resigned to it. It was necessary. And you 
will oblige mo by not speaking any more of the t.^sad vantages, which t 
realise as well as you. What use is it to regret the past ? My resolution 
is taken. It will ho carried out, and I do nob mean to be teased until all 
is over. I wish neither recriminations nor receptions. Have you sent tho 
letters giving notice that in future I shall no longer be at home on Satur^ 
day evenings ? ” 

** Yes, madame.” 

“Very well. To all who present themselves, till further orders, you 
will say that I am indisposed.” 

At this moment, round a turning in the walk, a footman appeared, 
carrying a visiting card, and the visitor must Iiavo told him tliat he was 
in great haste, for the servant had not taken the tim‘fc*to supply himself 
with the silver salvor which is used for presenting cards and letters in a 
well-appointed household. 

Dame Jacinthe reprimanded the man with a severe look, took the card 
from his hand, and read aloud the name of Henri Nointel. She expected 
to hear her mistress reply that she could not be seen; but Madame 
Cambry, after hesitating a little, Said to t.he footman : “ Tell Monsieur 
Nointel that I am in the garden, and conduct him he)*e.” 

“ I thought madame did not wish to receive any one ?” 'said the house- 
keeper, as soon as the servant had turned on his heels. 

“ Monsieur Nointcl is a friend of Monsieur Gaston Darcy. He has 
occupied himself a great deal about Berthe’s affair. Be is still engaged 
with it. And if he comes here’ so early, it is because he has something 
important to inform me of. It will be as well for me to sec him.” 

“ Madame will not forget that Monsieur Gaston Darcy has not always 
actod with desirable prudence, and that ” 

“ His friend doesn’t resemble him. Leave us, and warn Jean that I 
shall go out at two o’clock. Let him liave the calash ready. If tho 
we.ither does not change for the worse, 1 shall go to the bois de Boulogne.” 

Dame Jacinthe did not think it mlvisable to make any further observa- 
tion, but went her way by a winding path. The garden was sufficiently 
large for one to pass through it without meeting anybody one wished to 
avoid. “Gaston’s friend !’’ murmured Madame Cambry; “1 saw him 
last evening at the rran 9 ais ; he afterwards saw Monsieur l)arcy , who, when 
he returned to the box, did not seem to me to attach much importance to 
the interview he had had with him. Something must have happened 
since yesterday. ” « 

Madame Cambry was not mistaken. Hointel had not decided on 
risking so early a visit without a motive. But he had not only a motive, 
but an excellent pretext for thus ignoring the customs of good society, 
The pretext was the desire to be agrecamle to Mademoiselle Lest^rel’s 
protectress, by informing her tha> her young friend had been, doubly 
justified by her dying sister’s confession. Nointel knew very well that 
VOL, H. V 
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Jbastoii, or Berthe herself, might have forstalled him, and that the news 
nc brought would perhaps be known already ; but ho also thought that 
in Madame Cambry’s eyes lie would at least have the merit of displaying 
zeal. And he Iiad all the more reason to gain Madame Cambry^ s good 
will, since the principal object of this early visit was to ask the 
generous wid*vw to come to Madame de Barancos’ aid. At the theatre, on 
the night before, he hc^ lacked the time for referring to this delicate 
subject, and ])ut little now remained to him, as the marchioness was to see 
the magistrate duriuis,^,thc day. ile had liimself gone to see M. Koger 
Danjy tliat morning, biit had not been received ; and he supposed, with 
some reason, that tlie magistrate, changing liis opinion, wished to question 
Madame de Barancos licfo/c again seeing the mairwho had constituted 
himself her defender. The indefatigable captain found Madame Cambry 
prepared to listen to him. Rhc had given a glance at her toilet and her 
hair in one of the glasses which adorned the greenhouse, and she looked 
charming with her blonde locks, a little in disordei’, and her fair com- 
plexion, to which the fresh air had imparted a rosy tint. When a' w^^ornan 
looks well, she is generally disposed to give men a good reception ; and 
Nointol, who knew that, was delighted to arrive at a fortunate time, lie 
commenced with the necessary apedogies, and presented them in such away 
as to slip in a few compliments which could not displease ; hut Madame 
Cambry w'as anxious to come to the point, and so she asked him if, after 
leaving the theatre, he had met his friend Gaston at the club. 

“ I left him at a very late hour,” replied the captain ; “I left him at 
the door of the liouse in which Monsieur Oro/on resides. You are no doubt 
aware, madamo, of what took phu^o las|; night ? ” 

‘ ‘ I know that Berthe was ab»*uptly summoned to her sister’s last evening, 
Madame Crozon having been taken with a most violent nervous attack. 
I scut to the liuo do Ponthieu this morning for news, but Berthe had not 
yet returned.” 

“ Her sister died in her arms two hours ago. The husband, who is an 
old comrade of mine, wrote to me immediately.” 

“Died! that woman is dead!” exclaimed Madame Cambry, whose 
face had changed at tins m^w s. She was very pale, but did not appear to 
be much grieved ; and Nointel was slightly shocked by the crude words 
which she had made use of in expressing her astonishment. “ Died, 
carrying with lier the secret of her fault! Died without justifying my 
poor Berthe ! ” continued the widow, as if to explain the harshness of her 
first exclamation. 

“ She has, on the contrary, fully justified her,” saidtlie captain. “ She 
was anxious to make a piddic confession. Crozon, at her request, sent for 
us — Darcy and I. In our presence, before her husband and sister, she 
acknowledged tliat she had been the mistress of that Pole, who after- 
wards hanged himself at Julia d’Orcival’s.” 

“She dared to name him !” muttered Madame Cambry, so disturbed 
that she CMuild scarcely talk, 

^ She dared much more. She acknowledged that the cliild was hers 
that child which . Mademoiselle Lestorel had so generojisly claimed. 
Gaston was there. Ho no longer has any doubts, and his uncle can have 
no more, for the dying woman swore, on her eternal salvation, that 
Mademoiselle Lestorel had passed the greater part of the night of the ball 
in accompanying the nurse, wk© was ehaugiiig her residence. One does 
not lie when one is about to appear before God. We were three to listen 
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to those last words, and Monsieur Darcy will believe us when we repeat 
them to him. We will take an oath, if he, exacts it. It w’onld bo a little 
hard for Crozon, but I think I could obtain tiiis last sacrifice from him, for 
he is a worthy man.” 

While Noiiitcl was speaking, Madame Cambry had recovered from her 
emotion, and she now said in a calmer tone ; “ This end is horrible. The 
unfortunate woman has cruelly expiated her fault ; but, 0^)d be praisc<l, 
no one will dare to raise a voice against Berthe. She will marry the man 
she loves, and I shall expect Monsieur Roger 2!>arcy to treat her hence- 
forth as though she were already his niece. I will go and see him without 
losing an instant.” 

“He must be at the Palais just now.” 

It matters little to me. I will inforiii Iwm that I am there, and ” 

“ Will you excuse me, madame, for intenaipting you, and asking you if 
Monsieur l)arcy did not speak to you yesterday evening of the conversation 
1 had had with him ? ” 

“ He said very little to mo about it. I will not liido from you, how- 
ever, tliat he appeared to mo but little satisfied with certain things you 
had informed him off.” 

“He reproached me, I suppose, for having meddled with the in- 
vestigation.” 

“ That is about it.” 

“ He was right, on principle. But I venture to hope, madame, that 
you will be more indnlgeiit when you know that I acted in Mademoiselle 
L<istcrer8 interest. J seconded (Taston, whom liis uncle had almost 
authorised to undcitaUe a counter-investigation in view of proving 
Mademoiselle Lesti'^rds innocence. If 1 venture to address myself to-day 
to you, it is because you have dohe so much for the young girl.” 

“ ^"ou have done right, sir, to rely upon me. What can 1 do for you ?'* 

“ Help me to defend another innocent woman.” 

“ Another woman is then accused ?” 

“ She may be accused. She is probably in Monsieur Darcy’s office at 
the present time. ” 

“ AVho is she, then ? ” 

“ "J'Jic Marchioness de Barancos.” 

“The Marchioness de ikirancos?” exclaimed Madame Carnliry, witli 
extraordinary violence. “It was true, then! She also had been the 
mistress of ” 

“You have guessed rightly, madame. She also had had (Trolyininc for 
a lover ; she also had committed the imprudence of writing to him.” 

“ How do you know^ this ? ” 

“ Slie owned it to me ; and to-day she will make the avowal to the 
examining magistrate. But allow me to ffnisli. .ficr letters fell into the 
hands of the 3>’0rcival at the same time as those of Madame Crozon and 
of a third victim of this adventurer.” 

“ A third victim ! What do you mean ? ” 

“Julia d’Orcival had given appointments to three women in her box, 
and the three persons went to the rendezvous — Mademoiselle Lesler^jl, to 
recover her sister’s letters ; the two others to recover their own. That is 
now proved. Mademoiselle Lestorcl went first, and remained but a few 
minutes ; an unknown woman came next, and finally the marchioness.” 

“ But then — the marchioness wouid be guilty~~thc murder could only 
have been committed by the womun who went last.” 
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“ That is true, But just as Madame de Barancos loft the box, th6 
woman who had preceded her returned to it. 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

“ Madame de IJarancos hereelf.” 

“ What ! the woman who went out—it was the marchioness. How 
could Madame clc Barancos dare to admit that she entered .1 ulia d’OrcivaFs 
box ? ” contiiUK^^d the widow. “ She wishes to ruin herself, then ? ” 

Slie acknowdedges a fault so as to justify herself of having committed 
a crime, replied Nointcl. “ She anticipates an accusation which would 
certainly liavc been bu|>nglit against her ; and she does right, for she can 
prove that the accusation is false.*’ 

“ She is rather late in confessing,” said the widow, with some 
bitterness. 

“She is a w’oman. It cost her something to admit a wx^akness for 
which she blushes. This man Golymiiie was a scoundrel of the worst 
sort.” 

“ All the same she loved him ? ” 

“ Yes, she loved him ! She is a creole ! You will not judge her, I am 
sure, as you would judge a Parisian lady. And you wdll think, like me, 
that there is something grand in her boldiy acknowledging that she loved 
him.” 

“ Did you not just tell mo that she was forced to do so ? ” 

“No; it depended only on her to keep silence. I was almost the 
only one to sus^iect her.” 

“If you suspected her, you would have ended by accusing her.” 

“ That is probable, for 1 had undertaken to prove that MadcMuoiselle 
Le8t('3rel was innocent. But if I had accused Ijcr, 1 or any one else, she 
merely had to deny it. There w;as nothing against her, and in her favour 
there was her name, her position in society, her past. ” 

“ Her past ! you have just told me yourself that she had had an 
intrimie — — ” 

“Everybody w’as ignorant of it. And no one wxuld have believed that 
the Marchioi\ess do Barancos had stabbocj a wmman whom she scarcely 
knew by sight.” 

“ But, finally, on what indication did you base your suspicions 't ” 

“ On a very sl'ght one. I had recognised her at the ball at the opera 
house.” 

“ And you had said nothing about it? ” 

“ I had spoken of it to Gaston Darcy. And it was in agreement wdth 
him that I began an investigation.” 

“Madame do Barancos must have perceived that you were watching 
her. How did it happen that she chose you for her confidant? ” 

“ Because circumstances led to an explanation between us.” 

“ Circumstances ? ” 

“Yes, I wxnt to shoot at her chateau at Sandouville. I arrived there 
with the idea of vaiKjuishing her, and to succeed in this I profited by a 
moment when I found myself alone with her—I tried an experiment which 
turned to my confusion.” 

“ And if it had turned out otherwise, you would have delivered the 
marchioness over to justice ? ” 

“No. J should have exacted a written avowal from her, but 1 should 
liave given her time to leave France.” 

The questions which Madame CamKry addressed to Nointel followed 
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feacli other with extraordinary rapidity. They left her lips like keen 
darts, and she manifested no good feeling whatever towards the mar- 
chioness. The captain’s answers were clear, but he pnt less vivacity 
into them. He even hesitated at times, for he felt an eriibarr.assinent, the 
cause of wdiich he was unable to explain to liiniself It seemed to him 
that the ground on which he walked was giving way under him, and so 
he advanced timidly, fearing to fall into some preci^.icc? The scone 
took pla.i!e along a walk bordered with largo tiwes, a walk which they 
paced side by side, for the dialogue had commenced so (piickly, and liad 
become so interesting, that Madame Cambiy had tiionght of asking 
Koiutel to enter the greenhouse, and, without thinking of it, they hud 
commenced to walk wljile chatting. • ^ 

“ Keally,” said Madame Cambry, stopping suddeidy, “ I do not know' 
why I ask you all this. You have a perfect right to act as you think best 
in this strange attair. Korgive my imliscretion.'’ 

“ 1 have notliing to forgive you, madarne,” replied the captain, more 
and more surprised at the turn taken by the conversation. “ 1 came hero 
to make a confession ; and cv'en if you had asked nothing of me, 1 should 
have told you all. ” 

“ With what object, pray ? ” 

“ To try and obtain your support witli Monsieur Barcy. Madame de 
I’arancos is not guilty, but she needs to be defended. Keilher was 
ivliidemoiaelle Lestth'el guilty, but if you had not defended her, God knows 
what wouhl have happened.*’ 

“ Jt seems to me that you defend the marchioness warmly enough, 'and 
that you can do without my assi.stancc. AV^iat could I say in lier favour? 

I was ignorant of all you have been pleaicd to inform me of, .and have no 
l ea.'ion for interesting myself in her. 1 W’eiit to her ball to obli^je Monsieur 
Diircy, who wished to show himself there with me ; but, to tell the truth, 

J do not know her. ” 

“ I am aware of it, niadam^ij but Monsieur Darcy will talk to you 
about her.” ^ 

“ Why ? Monsieur Darcy is .not in the habit of consulting mo on the 
ail'airs he investigates.’^ 

“ ’J’hat of Ma<lame doBarancos is connected with that of Mademoiselle 
Destcrcl. It is <]uite natural that he should converse with you on a matter 
which so closely allects a person whom you love, and wliom his nephew i» 
going to marry. Mademoiselle Lest^rcl is, even now, certainly out of the 
case ; but so that she may be fully justified, that public opinion may con- 
firm the judge’s decision, it is necessary that the woman who killed dulia 
d'Oroival should be found. And Madame de Barancos’ deposition will put 
Monsieur Darcy on the track. What would you not give so that this 
abominable creatiwe might be discovered ? ” 

“I ! You are mistaken. 1 pleaded tlic cause of Berthe, W’ho was iny 
friend, and that cause 1 have gained. I liave done my duty, but my duty 
stops there. WJiat interest have I in the marchioness, and this unknown 
woman who perhaps has never existed ? I am not charged with enliglitcning 
justii:c. It is its l)usiiiess to search for criminals, and 1 don’t see \vi!y 1 
should make myself its auxiliary. 1 am not at all anxious to send a w'retclied 
woman to the scaflbld, a w’oman whose blood will not redeem that which 
she shed -and who, perhaps, rei>cuts. Indeed, if I knew her, I w'ouldnot 
denounce her. You can’t understajjid why I think thus ? That is ))ecause 
you men are pitiless.” 
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** Might I venture to observe to you that you have very little pity for 
the marchioness ? ” said the captain, softly. 

Might I venture to aslc you why she inspires you with so much ?"’ re- 
torted the widow, looking Nointel in the face. 

He rellectcd a moment, but ho preferred to be frank. ** Because I love 
her,” he replied, without lowering his eyes. 

“You lov<f5 her?” said Madame Cambry, starting, “Berthe also is 
loved. ^Vhat liavc they done that they are thus loved ? ” Then, straighten- 
ing herself up: “You finish where you ought to have conn aenced,” she 
said, compelling licrfglf to smile. “ It is my vocation to protect those 
who love. You arc?* nr love. I am wholly at your service. ” 

“ What ! you will consent to speak for Madame de Baranoos? ” 

“Yes, if you fiirnisli me ^vilh the elements of defence. I will willingly 
bo her advocate- if the magistrate consents to listen tome; but I have 
still to know what arguments I can make use of.” 

“ < )li ! it is not a piece of pleading that I solicit of your generosity. That 
would be exacting too rnncli ; and, besides, I hope that it will not be 
necessary to go so far. Tliis is what 1 beg of you to do : you know that 
Monsieur Darcy is to hear jSiadame de Barancos to-day ? ” 

“ You have just infoianed me of it. Monsieur Darcy, after cliatting with 
you yesterday at the tlicatre, told me that he woidd probably be obliged 
to spend part of the day at the Palais hearing some witnesses, but he did 
not speak to me of the marcl lioness.” 

“ It is she he is to receive at tJie Palais. 1 shouldn’t be astonished if 
he had also summoned Mademoiselle Lcstcjrcl, but he has no doubt been 
informed of the misfortune which has befallen her, and will content liiin- 
self with hearing Madame Majon^.” 

“ Who is this Madame Majpn^ ? ” 

“ Madame Majorr^ is the box-opener who had charge of Julia d'OrcivaPs 
box.” 

“I can’t divine what information she^uld give ^lonsieur Darcy, who 
has already questioned her, and could dry nothing from her.” 

“ That is because she is stupid, in jPe first place ? and next, because 
she has taken it into her liead to kce^Jp heWHilf '^au important discovery 
she had made.” 

“ A discovery ? ” asked Madame (^mbry, frowning. 

“ Yes ; 1 knew how to make her talk, and even induced her to conlide 
to me an object which she picked up out of the blood of that poor woman 
d’Orcival.” 

“ What object ? ” 

“Oh! a very insigniticant one. A gold sleeve-button of « somewhat 
peculiar form — a button which evidently belonged to the woman who struck 
the blow with Mademoiselle Lest^^rcl’s poniard.” 

“ Ah ! you believe that this ornament — belongs ” 

“There can be no doubt of it. Julia wore no ciiffs with her domino. 
And it is clear that she tore off the button while tiying to seize the 
hand which was raised over her. Besides, this button bears an initial, 
engmved in relief, which is not tliat of either of Julia d’OrcivaPs two 
names.” 

“ Then, tin's initial is neither a J nor an 0 ? ” 

“itisaB.” 

“But tell me,” said Madame Cambry, with a little hesitation, “was 
not Julia d’Orcival’s real name Julie Berthier ? ” 
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Yes ; but she disowned her father’s same, and she w^ouhl not have 
had any jewellery calculated to remind her of it.” 

“That’s possible — only it seems, to me that this letter is very vague. 
There are thousands of surnames which commence with a B— and Imndreds 
of Christian names — mine, for instance. 

“ Yours, madumc ? ” asked Noiiitel, surprised and some\\^iat confused. 
“ I admit, to my shanio, that I do not know it.” 

“ My name is Barbc.” 

“ And the marchioness’s husband’s name w as Bar ncos. The w^’orld is 
full of these chances, which seem to present themselves expressly to mis> 
lead investigations. Isn’t Mademoiselle Lcsterel’s name Bertlie ? Ami 
so Monsieur Darcy w’on’t, I suppose, attach great importance to so common 
an initial, so numerously used. And these strauge coincidences wdll end, 
I hope, in convincing him that appearances arc often deceptive, and that 
the most })ositive evidence lias sometimes no value. I could (piole him a 
very recent proof of the truths I advance, but I shall be very eart'ful not 
to do so ; for, should 1 quote it to him, I should be obliged to r-peak of 
you, mtidame.” 

“ Of me ? ” 

“ Yes, it is a matter which it is as well for You to kimw, and I beg of 
you to permit me to inform you of it. ” 

“I sliall be delighted to hear it,” said Madame Cambry, showing souje 
little emotion. 

“ I went to Julia d’Orcival’s funeral out of curiosity, for I was not one 
of her friends. At the church, wdiich ovcrliowcd with people, I noticed 
by chance a woman w ho w'as kuoeliug in the darkest corner of tlie nave, 
and veiled so chiscly that it was iinpossiblc to see her face. 1 don’t know 
wdiy it was, hub it occurred to my mind that this w’oinan must he the one 
wdio had killed Julia, and that she had been attracted there by her 
remorse,” 

“ What an idea ! ” murmured the wddow. 

“At that time I was beginning to suspect Madame do Barancos, and I 
at once imagined it w'as slu;. 1 even made preparations to follow her 
after tlic service, but she disajqwared in the crow'd, and escaped mo 
wdthout my being able to find her again. However, this incident induced 
me to make inquiries ; I went as far as the cemetery and took Julia’s maid 
wdth me in a cab. That girl informed me of something very strange.” 

“ What W'as that ? ” 

“TIhj funeral exiiensos w^ere imid by one of Julia’s friends, a young 
w^omaii who for this piu’i)Ose drew' ten tliousand francs from a Russian she 
is ac(|uaiiited with ; but the grant of land at P^rc Lacliaisc w^as paid for 
by a person whoso name, as inscribed on the register of burials, is 
certainly a pseudonym. I always had the marchioness in my head. The 
sum was considerable, and could only have been given by a rich W'oinan. 
And this sum had been paid in by a kind of duenna. All this corresponded 
perfectly with Madame de Baraiijcos.” 

“ Why—yos—and until the contrary is proved, one must believe-. — ” 

“I liiive just obtained the proof to the contrary. The damsel I just 
mentioned wrote to me yesterday to bog me to call upon her. Urged on 
by I don’t know what prescntiiiicnt, I went to see her and learned from 
her lips that, tw'o days previously, having gojie to Ptjre Lacliaisc to visit 
her friend’s tomb, she had met a wmnan praying and weepipg beside the 
grave. ” . * ^ 
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“ Well ? ” asked Madaine/kmbry, coldly. 

I already knew yesterday that Madame de Barancoa was not guilty, 
and, nevertheless, I almost feared to hear this damsel tell me that she 
had recognised her from having often met her in the Bois. Fortunately, 
the weeper does not resemble the marchioness at all. She is fair, and 
hasn't the slightest foreign accent.” 

“This creature spoke to her, then ? ” 

“Yes, and the lady ran off as fast as she could. Another proof 
that it was she who had killed .Tnlia. The young woman had never seen 
her before, but sho YTdly expected to see her again one day or other, and 
1 made her promise to follow her should the opportunity present itself.” 

“ It won't present itself — 'at least, it is hardly probable.” 

“I am of your opinion, inadame. The remorseful lady will take her 
preeautious. But you would never divine what happened. The damsel 
.1 meiitionc<l found herself last evening at the Tht^atre PVan^ais with her 
llussian. She saw me, she called me and pointed out to mo, as the w^onian 
w ho had gone to kneel at tlulia’s grave, a person wdiom 1 should no doubt 
liave c.ansed to be arrested at once if she had not been knowm to me.” 

“ What ! — T— 1 don’t understand.” 

“ I readily believe it, for what remains to me to tell you is prodigious. 
Claudino—tliis creature is named Claudine — Claudino claimed that the 
weeper — was you, ma<Iame — you whom I had just left. You may well 
believe that I laughed in the face of the silly woman who made this gross 
mistake. But you will also grant that the most respectable wmman may 
be the victim of an error, so that judicial mistakes must be frequent.” 

This narrative was assuredly of a nature to move Madame Cambry. 
She became pale, and scarcely had the strength to murmur : “ What ! 
that wretched creature dared~you are right — no one is safe from calumny,” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Nolntcl, “the matter isn’t wortliy of notice, and, 
for my part, 1 attached no impwrtancc to it. I ojdy quoted it to you as 
an example of the unreliability of evidence.” 

“ But— you w^erc obliged to answer ” 

“ 'riiat didn’t trouble mo in the least: I said to Claudine tluit she had 
not show'll any common sense, and begged her to let me alone. She \vislie«l 
to insist, and to maintain that she had not been mistaken. But I turned 
iny back on her, and w'cnt aw- ay laughing at her foolishness— laughiug 
sa lly, for I said to myself that this wdld creature might meet you else- 
where and relate this story to others.” 

“It would not he believed,” said Madame Cambry, who had rocovero.d 
from her suiquiso. “ \’our young lady must really b(^ mad. 1 regret tliat 
you didn’t come and repeat to me wdiat she had just told you, and pt>int 
out to mo the impertinent creature who confounds me with some friend of 
M adame d ’Oi cival. ” 

“ I could not do so. Monsieur Darcy had just gone to join you, and I 
should have feared w’ounding liim. But you must have perceived Claudino 
during the performance. She was in a box not far from yours. ” 

A dark woman, short — in a light dress, with largo brilliants in her 
ears. ” 

“ Exactly. She was with a foreigner who has precisely the appearance 
of a footman of a stylish household.” 

“That’s it. 1 remember now having noticed her, on account of her 
dross, wdiich was but little appropriate). Her name is Claudine, you say ? ” 

“Claudino Risslcr, and she lives in the Kuo de Lisboime. She is a 
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person who shows herself a great deal. 81 kj is to be met in the Bois, in 

the Champs-Elys^jes, at the theatres ” 

“In many places where I hut seldom go. However ” 

Madame Canihry stopped short. A footman had just made his appear- 
ance at the turn in the v’alk. “ What is it ? ” she asked, impatiently. 

“ Monsieur Roger Darcy has just come, and wishes to know if niadaiue 
is willing to receive him.” 

Certainly. Tell him that I am iji the garden, 

“ Tlie coachman would like to know if inadamc w‘diea the two sorrels 
to be harncsf^ifc'd,” continued the servant, “ or the blaek horse and grey 
mare.” 

“ I wish him to harness neither. I shall not go out.” And tlie widow 
continued, addressing herself to Hointel : “Monsieur Darcy will info nn 
us of wdiat you are so desirous of knowing. Rely upon me to serve yon, 
if the t)ceusion presents itself.” She was now quite at her ease. Ko 
more nervous inovements, no more flashings of the eyes. Her speech was 
calm and her manner natural. One would liave sworn that she had been 
conversing on iiidillcrent matters. 

The cai)tain appeared more moved than she^ and he was so in fact, for 
he asked himself w'ith some anxiety what news the magistrate hroiiglit. 
Had he heard Madame de Barancos ? And what turn had the examination 
taken? M. Roger Darcy did not delay his appeal ance. He displayed 
some surprise on seeing iNointel, but gave no sign of displeasure ; he even 
bowed to him w'itli mucli ])olitcncss, after kissing jMadame Cambry’s hand. 
This opening was a good augury. 

“Monsieur Nointcl has just ii^onned me of the death of Bcrtlie'a 
sister,” commenced tlie widow. 

“ I also was informed of it early this morning,” said the magistrate. 
“Gaston came to apprise me of this ead ending of a sad story. He did 
well to make haste, for i w'as called to the Palais as early as nine o’clock 
for an aflair connected witli Mademoiselle LestcrePs case.” 

“ ^i’he order of discharge has bpen issued, has it not ? ” 

“ I liave just signed it, dear madame. 1 should liave liked to have in- 
formed Mademoiselle Lesb^rel in person of the decision I have arrived at 
with a perfect knowledge of the case, and to have told her of all the esteem 
I entertain for her. But she was detained at Madame Crozon s death -bed, 
so I have charged iny nephew^ wdtli seeing her. ” 

“Have you authorised him to inform Berthe that you "will not dis- 
approve of their marriage ? ” 

“Why should I disapprove of it? Don’t yon wish it with all your 
heart ? ” said the magistrate, smiling. 

“ My friend, you make me very happy. Thus, you have no more 
doubts as to that dear girl. »So all is made clear, and tlicre will be no more 
(jue.stion of this horrible aflair — it is finished.” 

“ It has, on the contrary, scarcely commenced, or, at least, it has just 
entered upon a new phase. That is precisely what I came to inform jxm 
of, and I am very glad to have met Monsienr I'ldintel here, for he ^laa 
taken a very active part in bringing about this transformation, and I can 
give him the assurance that all has passed oft’ as well as ho could liave 
hoped.” 

“ I do not know how to express my gratitude to you, sir,” said the 
captain, much moved by this siipple^nd dignified language. -i 

“You owe me no gratitudel^ I have judged according to my conscience, 
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ami I have act]^uirod the certainty that Madame de Baijancos has told the 
truth on all points.’^ 

You have seen her tlien.** 

“ Yes, She entered my oflTjcc at nine o^clock tin's morning. She has 
just left it ; and the box-opener of box 27, the womaii Majort^ whom I had 
summoned, went oil* at tlie same time. But, lust of all, pray tell 
me if you have acquainted Madame Cainbry with the new position of 
alhiirs ? ” 

“ In a general s\,ise, yes,*' replied Nointel. “ I have repeated to her 
what I tohl you last night/’ 

“ Very well, then. Madame de Barancos commenced by clearly indi- 
cating the situation in which she had been placed by a fault she bitterly 
regretted. I had, 1 admit, jirejudices against her, but'these prejudices 
are dispelled. ’Idum she explained to me what she did and what she saw 
at the ball at the opera house. Finally, she offered to present herself to 
the box-opener — to present herself in a domino, and veiled as she was at 
tlie ball. 1 accepted the proposal. I had previously had the woman 
Majore shut up in a room adjoining my olDce. ddie marchioness went and 
dressotl and maske<i herself in the unoccupied ofiice of one of my colleagues. 
Meanwhile the woman Majore was brought in. I commenced by scohling 
her gently. 1. did not wish to frighten her, for fear she might lose her 
head. Then 1 induced her little by little to relate to me the incidents of 
the night of the ball. And her memory returned pi'ogressively. It needed 
great patience on my part, hut finally I succeeded in disentangling tbo 
truth from amid a ehat^s of useless w’ords. I was able to establish, with 
certainty, that she hud successively adjnittcd three women, she even said 
four, you will divine why ; tjio first luurilod up in a hired domino juid 
wearing a velvet mask ; tlie other two, much better attired, and wearing, 
according to the present style, a lace Avil. Vinally, she brought horsidf 
to declare that the. third did not appear to her as being of tluj same lieiglit 
as the last, that tliere w'cre certain differences between tliein “-dilTort'.nees 
which she could not very W'ell describe, but wdiieh she W'oiild be able to 
point out on being shoAvu tlie Iavo w'omeh. This w^as not in my power, as 
one of the tw^o was wanting. But I informed hev of the tost, and 1 
plainly saw that she was expecting it.” 

“ Yes,” said Nointel, “ 1 had entered tlie o])f la liouse before going to 
the Theatro Fran^ais; I met her in the slips; tiiere was an examination of 
the ballet, to w’hich her two daughters belong.” 

“And you w’arned her. That was at least useless; but matters, 
passed off as well as could bo wished, all the same. The door of a cup- 
board, in which my secretary hangs his coat and hat, represented the 
door of box 27. A stool, on which he stands to reach liis files when they 
are placed too high for him to get at them otherwise, served as a seat for 
Madame Majoie, Avho at once took her jiosition upon it, closing her eyes, 

1 thou.ght for a moment that she slept, hut I found out that it w'as her 
w'ay of meditating. 1 then gave the order, in a loud voice, to bring in 
omfof the dominoes — I wished the box-opener to think that both dominoes 
W'ore there -and Madame de Barancos entered.” It may wadi be believed 
that Madame Cambry and Nointel listened wdtli feverish attention, 
Ma<lame Cambry especially, for she wa,s not, like*'the captain, informed 
of the scene arraiiLaal for discovering the truth. “Never did my clerk 
witness so enjoyable a sight,” confcinued M. Darcy. “Madame do 
l^irapcos, in her domino, had thjs bearing, of a queen, and I at once felt 
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that it would he impossible, even for a stupid box5<>pei,ier, to confound her 
with another woman. She went straight to Madame Majon^. — who ro^ 
at once as tliough slic had been shot up by a spring— and said to her 
deliberately, touching the door of the closet witli her gloved forefinger ; 

‘ Will you plcfisc open this box for me?* And as iMadaine Majort^;, stupe- 
lied, did not answer her, slie, supposing the rc^^ly, continued in an im- 
perious manner; ‘ "J’hen you won’t open it for me? Very well. I shall 
go away ami not return ; warn the lady of that.’ ].?was then alone that 
1 jioticed tlie slight accent which at times betra/s the marchioness s 
nationality. She only has this accent whci^ excited or irritated.” 

Yes, I have noticed tlie same thing, it ft; an intermittent accent.’* 
But quite marked, nevcrthclestt, for the box-opener recognised her at 
once, and the situation W’as so well rei>rodiiccd, that the muTow^dnained 
(u t^ature replied exactly as she had replied on the nigdit of the ball ; 

‘ but, madame, since 1 toll you 1 have orders only to lot one person enter 
at a time. And sec! it isn’t worth while for you to get angry. Here’s 
the other one going away.’ ” 

“ My mind was already jiretty well jnadc iip^ for, before seeing Madame 
Majorc, tlie imu’chioness had quoted to me wonl for >^rd t];c reply she 
ha(l obtained from her at tlie opera-njousc. Jhit froiri that monient light 
broke in witli prodigious rapidity. Miuhnne Majorf^ rccall(‘d everything ; 
tJu) de))artnro of the woman who Iiad the accent, tlie- rctiini of tlie other 
one W’lio had already been once received, and wdio had ])een waiting hi the 
corridor. She described the smallest details of the tw’o scenes. It had 
sufiiced to touch a spring to set^ all the niaeliinery of her disordered 
memory in motion once more, Balaam’s^ass spoke, I was tempted to 
proclaim a miracle. Finally, she took an oath, ludding np ])oth hards, 
and using odd terms, in w'hich I thought I could recognise masonic for- 
mulas; she swore that it was materially impossilde that the ])erson who 
was before her eyes could liave assassinatctl .lulia d’Orcival, as Julia 
d’Orcival still lived when that ^person left the box not to sot foot in it 
again. I was fully persuaded of tJiis. 1 had the examination recorded — 
it will be carefully preserved as a curiosity, that I w ill answer for — it will 
be wliowui later on to the young magistrates who peruse the archives,” 

“And Madame de Barancos?” interrupted Nointel, carried away by 
his emotion. 

“Madame do Barancos is perfectljr innocent. She will only figure in 
the records of this singular sitting in the character of a witness. Her 
private conduct does not concern me, and I shall have nothing more to do 
with her until I present to her the culprit, whom I shall also have dressed 
up in a domino, so that the marchioness and the hox-oponcr may be able 
to recognise her.” 

“The culprit! You still liopc to find her, tlum ? ” asked Madame 
Cambry, witli a touch of irony. 

“ It won’t be very easy, but I shall succeed. I don’t know' if Monsieur 
Nointel has informed you tliat he has handed me, soniewdiat late, H is 
true, a piece of jew'cllery that ^vas picked np in the box.” 

“Yes, a piece of jewelleiy which bears the initial letter of my 
baptismal name.” 

“My dear Barbe,” said M. Barcy, laughing, *^y<m are not accused, 
and Sain to Barbe, your patroness, adM the patroness of the artillery service, 
is a great saint. I rely on giving a dinner on your fete-day, the 4th of 
pext Becember. We will invite Slonsieur Nointel, although he hasiicver 
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served in the artillery corps. Now, to talk more seriously, I can inform 
you that the investigation has already commenced. The jewellers will 
oe questioned, principally those who have beeji long in business, for 
the button is an old one. And it must belong io a woman who is rich, 
elegant, and intelligent, for it baa an artistic value. ^Vould you believe 
that for a moment 1 imagined that 1 had seen this article of jewellery in 
society? This is wdiat U is to pass one’s life growing pale over judicial 
problems —one ciuh^by having outlandish dreams. But no matter; I 
shall have to show it to y^)ur housekeeper some day. She knows every- 
thing, and sJic is of an age to remember the jewellers who w'cre in vogue 
in the days of King Louis 1/liilippe.” 

The examining magistrate’s gaiety did not .enliven the good-looking 
widow ; but Nointel—who was swimming in joy and dying with the desire 
to go and see the marchioness — Nointel thought that the time had come 
to allow the magistrate to enjf)y a private conversation with his future 
wdfe. So he took his leave, after warmly thanking M. Darcy, who made 
him prf)mi 80 to como and sec him, and Madame Cambry did not at all try 
to detain him. 


Vi IT. 

On leaving Madame Cambry 's residence, Nointel felt so happy that he 
did not toucli the ground, as is vulgarly said. He readied the foot of the 
Arc do Triomphe without having perceived how far he had gone, and tlie 
sight of the moinmicnt did not calm* his elation. He was taken with 
something like a desire to pass* under it, to celebrate the victories he had 
gained ; and, in tniih, he might well be proud of having saved two inno- 
cent women. Medals are awarded to men who have done much less. 

In the midst of the captain’s enthusiasm, a thought which came like a 
damper occurred to him. As M. Roger Darcy had not inentioucil 
Simancas’ name to him, he concluded thrtt the marchioness liad not spoken 
of her relations with the? pretended Peruvian general. It was somew liat 
natural that she should pass over that deplorable story in silence ; but it 
was, unfortunately, ))robable that Simancas and Saint -Gal mier would not 
imitate her discretion. The two rascals had every interest in provoking 
a scandal, since they no longer had anything to expect from Madame de 
Borancos, who bad driven them away. Now that the brigand, wliom tlie 
marcluoness had shot at Sandonvillc, was dead, how could he, Nointel, 
convict them of having organised and superintended nocturnal attacks in 
the streets ? Where could he find the other bandits whom they must 
have had in their pay, since they did not operate themselves? The 
marchioness, it is true, could laugh at their denunciations, so fur as the 
opci'a house affair was concerned, but she was not safe from their in- 
terested backbiting. Nothing prevented them from cii'culating the story 
tluvt she had been Goly mine’s mistress, Simancas resorted to anonymous 
letters, as bravo men resort to the sword. He was quite capable of using 
the formei' weapon to ruin Madame de Barancos’ reputation. 

And this was not the only danger she ran. Simancas might accuse 
her of having murdered that scamp at the hattue^ and it was even pro- 
bable that he would take advautagefof the circumstance to recommence 
his attempts at blackmail. 

**<it is absolutely necessary that I should reduce this blackguard to 
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Bllence,” said Nointel to himself. ‘^Macfame Barancos told mo that she 
would relate the story of those three gunshots to the magistrate. It seemw 
to me that she said nothing about it, and, in my own opinion, she itfd 
right. She would have uselessly comxdicated the situation, and I don’t 
know exactly how Monsieur Darcy W'ould have taken the yflair. Although 
one inoy be U gitiinately acting in self-defence, one always puts one’s-self in a 
bad position l)y breaking a man's skull. I will%dvise the marchioness to 
persist in htir new resolve, and keep silent. And T will take cave of the 
Peruvian. Crozoii will rid me of him, in one w^ty or another. If the 
general consents to fight — which I very much doubt — Crozonwill kill him. 
If he refuses, Crozon will pursue him so vigtp-ously, that he will force him 
to leave France. Sahit-Oalmier still remains. But 1 will go and say a 
couple of words to him, which will give him a severer nervous attack than 
all those lie pretends to cure. I will threaten him to infoim a commissary 
of police about his alcoholised patient, and to call as a witness his negro 
servant, w'ho heard the scoundrel talk of a voyage to Noumea in company 
w’ith the doctor. Only it is urgent that 1 should confer w itli these two 
vagabonds, who must now have returned from Sandouville. 1 should do 
as well to see them before going to visit the marchioness.” 

The (iaptnin thus talkc<l to liimsclf while descemikig the Avenue dcs 
Champs-Klyst^'cs on foot. It was two o’clock, and there was little chance 
at that hour of finding citJicr 8imancas or Si^aint-Oalmicr at their 
dwellings. The latter’s consultations commenced much later, and Simancas 
was in the habit of breakfasting at about half-past twelve at the (Jafe de la 
Faix, and thence going to the club to take bis siesta. Nointel resolved to 
commence with Sirnancas. accordingly hailed a cab, and twenty 

minutes later alighted at the corner of' the Place de I’Opera and the 
Boulevard dcs Oapucines. He had no need to enter the Cam de la Paix, 
for, OH setting foot on the ground, he perceived the hack of Simancas, who 
was crossing the Place, and who had just stopped on one of the circular 
places of refuge, to allow an omnibus to pass by. Nointel joined him in 
three strides, and slapped him* on the shoulder, saying to him : “ Since I 
meet you, 1 arrest you.” 

Siiiiancas gave a prodigious start, and, on turning round, skowed the 
captain a troubled face. Jle had his reasons for experiencing a disagree- 
able sensation when spoken to in that sort of way, and he, no doul)t. 
disliked to have a liand laid so near his collar, for he exclaimed, in an 
angry tone : “ You have a strange way of approaching people, sir.” 

“It is my way,” replied Nointel, quietly. “I sha’n’t change it. I 
liave something to say to you. Will you gt> to the club with me ? ” 

“ It is impossible just now. I have some business to attend to.” 

“ Very well ; wc can chat while walking. In what direction arc you 
going?” 

“ In tliat,” replied Simancas, extending his hand in the direction of 
the Boulevard dcs Italiens ; “and I am in a great hurry.” 

“ Not I. I will accompany you.” 

“ Excuse me ; but 1 am going to take a cab.” 

“ Hood ! I will get into it with you. I repeat that I have something 
to say to you at onto. Don’t try to steal away. I hold you, and I am 
not going to let you go.” 

“ It is persecution, then.” ^ 

“ Perhaps. Make up your mind. I must have my audience. Would 
you prefer to give it me in a’eab ? ” 
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“No, after all, I prefer to walk.” 

So bo it ! I have good legs, although I served in the cavalry. I 
vmi follow you, if necessary, as far as the Bastille.” 

“ I am not going so far. I am going near by. So, since you abso- 
lutely insist on**.speaking with me, I beg of jmii to tell me in a few words 
what you have to say. ” ^ 

“ You must suspect what it is. But let us, in the first place, cross over 
from this place of ref^ge. I will conimcnco as soon as we have reached 
the asplialte.” 

Simancas made a dash, and no doubt would not have been sorry to 
have made away amid tlie parsing vehicles, but he was not able to do so, 
and ho and Nointel reached the side walk of the boulevard together. 

“I am listening to you, sir,” said the reruvinii, at the same time 
taking a rapid gait. 

Nointel assumed the same pace, and said: “The marchioness gave 
you your dismissal, ch ? ” 

“ If it is to insult me tluit you follow me, sir, I give you notice that 1 
sha’n’t reply to you.” 

“ I care nothing for your answers, I wish merely to inform you that 
Madame de Barancos has seen the examining magistrate ; tliat she has 
told him of her relations with Golymine, and her visit to Madame d'Orcival 
at the opera liouse ; that the ])Ox-opencr Las been questioned, and i hat 
it is positively proved that Madame de Barancos had left the box when 
the poor woman was killed. An<l so it will be as well for you to 
dismiss al! thought of the two millions.”, 

“ We will sec about that,” gijmubled Simancas, crossing the Buc do la 
Chausseo-d’Antin at one bf)und. “The manjhioness di<l not toll the 
magistrate that a boater had been killed at twenty paces from her.” 

“No,” retorted N^)intel, who kept close to him. “ J5ut I propose to 
tell the magistrate tliat I recognised tlic beater whose sad end you no 
doubt deplore,]’ 

“ I ! I do not know him.” 

“You kiKiw him so well that you had paid him to assassinate me. 
He isn’t siioh a bad sluit. The bullet ho ,sent at me pfisscd witliin two 
inches of my skull. Do you take the Rue du Holder? No, yon still 
follow the boulevard. Oh ! It is all the same to me. I was telling you 
that your honourable friend missed mo. He was an awkward fellow. 
The proof of it is, that in taking his guii again to fire the second shot, he 
pulled the trigger and killed himself —wdthout wishing to do so.” 

“ I will prove that it was either the marchioncBS or you who killed 
him.”. 

“ The marchioness or I ! Oh ! I advise yon to consider before yon see 
the magistrate. But, dash it ! how you walk ! (htcidedly the Spaniards 
are the best foot-soldiers in the wmrld. Here W'c are at the Rue Taitbout. 
Do you go that W’ay ? Ah ! I have it, Monsieur Darcy lives iu tlio Rue 
Rougemont. You are perhaps going to his residence? Well, 1 recom- 
mend you to take time for reflection. It is a very delicate step.” 

“ (fome, sir,” said the general, “ I see that you are making fuu of me. 
He laughs best who laughs the last.” 

“ The last to laugh, my dear sir, will be Monsieur Crozon. Monsieur 
Crozon, w-ho^fcnow's that you are the author of certain anonymous letters, 
and who proposes to run you through witlx his sword after publicly 
slapping your face, ” 
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“You have denounced me to him ? ” • 

“ Denounced is an ugly word, which cfin only be applied to a person 
like yourself. You denounced Madame Cxmon to her husband ; Monsieur 
Crozon, wlio is my friend, asked me if I knew the perpetrator of thfis© 
infamies. 1 told him it was you. But take care, you are beginning to 
lose your breath. As for me, 1 am just getting my wind, and if you keep 
up. this pace, you will soon be blown.” 

This promenade had, in fact, taken an exif-avagant pace. They no 
longer walked, they ran. They had already paesecl the Sue Le Peletier, 
ami were not far from the Rue Brouot. 8iniau'c|is could stand it no 
longer. He stopped short, and, taking tmt his watch, stammered : “1 

have an appointment which I cannot fail Jo keep, sir, and I am already 
late. You take advantage of my situation. It would be better for you 
to say what you want with me.” 

“ What I want is, that you should leave Paris within forty -eight hours, 
and France witl)iu live clays’ notice. 1 will I’emind you that you have 
every interest in putting the Atlantic Ocean betw^cen yourself and 
Monsieur Crozon. ” 

“ Ah, sir, why did you not speak sooner? I have had enough of this 
country in wUicIi justice commits nothing but- onoj .s, and I leave for tlie 
United States next Saturday. ” >• 

“You take Saint-Oalmier with you, I hope ? ” 

“ Yes ; Saint-Ualmier returns to Canada.” 

“ 'Very good. Thej\ 1 can almost promise you that you will save your 
skin. Crozon has just lost his wife. You were the cause of her death, 
and Crozon has good reasons for wishing to rip you up. But he lias other 
matters to trouble him for tlio^ioment. You have a few days’ respite — 
two or three, not more — the time neededl'to bury Madame Crozoxi. Make 
the most of it.” 

“ That is wdxat I am going to do. You have said everything? Then 
ftllovv me to leave you.” 

i 110 longer detain you. Only I'cmenibcr that you will be watched 
until yem have gone aw’ay, and that at the least deflection of conduct ” 

iSimaiicas had already started off again, and Nointcl judged it useless 
to pursue him. ,Ue thought he had suincicntly friglitencd the rascal so 
that the marchioness need no longer fear him. “ Where the dcnco is he 
huiTying like that ? ” thought the captain, still following the Peruvian 
wdtli his eyes. “He must have some very important business on hand, 
for lie liarclly tried to defend himself. Ah ! ho is turning into the Rue 
Droiiot. Dash it all ! I am curious to see where he is going. Yes, but if 
1 dog his steps he will soon perceive that 1 am at his lieels, and will 
mamenvre in such a way as to thx'ow me off the track. What shall I do ? 
My faith ! I will risk the attempt. By following him at a distance, I 
shall perhaps not attract liis attention, especially as he is very much pi*e- 
occupied. Ho has the gait of a man who is awaited at a fixed time, and 
who, not to miss his appointment, would allow nothing to stand in Ixih 
way.” 

As Nointel hastened on, still reflecting, he soon reached the cohier of 
the Rue Drouot. He arrived there just at the moment when Siinancas, 
still ahead, entered the Hotel Drouot, where nearly all the public auctions 
in Paris take i>lace. “ What ! ” muttered the captain, “ it was to call 
the auctioneers that he ran so fjist. 1 w asn’t aware that he w^as so fond 
of gimcracks. Can Julia’s household effects be sold to-day, by chance t 
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In that casn all wonld explain itself. Simancas is just the man to suppose 
that she hid in the secret drawer of some piece of furniture various 
supplementary letters written by Golymine’s victims— a pear she had kept 
td^uench her thirst— and he la also quite capable of ha vine formed a 
little plan of buying tlie aforesaid piece of furniture, and making use of 
the notes he iqight find in it. Now that he no longer hopes to obtain 
aUjdshing from the marchioness, he must meditfite practicing blackmail on 
the unknown woman— visitor number three— she who used the knife. 
And if my rogue coul^J lay his band on her it w'ouldn’t be a bad specu- 
lation. This wonian^must have a position in society, and it is probalde that 
she would pay liberally to purchase the Peruvian’s silence. But no, it 
can’t be that— I remember that Julia’s sale is fixed for the 19th of April, 
and that it will take place at her late residence on the Botdevard IVlakis- 
lierbes — the newspapers have announced it-~all Paris will go there- in 
six weeks. But W'hat motive attracts this rogue to the sales to-day, then? 
I don’t suppose that he has gone to buy objects of art? an<l it isn’t yet 
time, I think, for him to sell his household goods. Dash it all ! I will set 
my mind at rest.” 

The captain, wdio had rapidly walked up the Kue Drouot, stopped for 
a moment to examine tlic bills Avith which tlie wall of the building, set 
aside for auction sales, was covered: “Sale, on account of do])arture, of 
handsome and rich furniture, diamonds, silvcrw’are, body and table linen, 
belonging to Mademoiselle X , dramatic ariidc,"’ “Sale of an im- 
portant collection of old jnctures, belonging to Monsieur Van K , a 

celebrated amateur of Bottordam nothing was w’anting in the collection. 
After glancing over all these bills, Nointel, finding himself no better 
informed, opened the door and entered. * 

The question was to find Sima/ioas in one of the rooms of t’iis somewhat 
complicated edifice, and to watch him, so as to find out what he came 
there for. As the more important sales, including those of artistic objects 
and liandsoino furniture, usually take place on the first floor, Nvointel 
climbed the stairs, and entered one room after another. Business was in 
progress, and there were numbers of peopled but, despite a diligent scai ch, 
the captain saw no signs of {Simancas. At length he catered the last room, 
whore he found a picture sale going on. Few, or no women, were x^J’esent, 
but there were several badly-dressed t)ld men, w ho passed the jnetures from 
hand to hand, rubbed them with a corner of their chocked handkercliiefs, 
and looked at them so closely that they had the api)earance of licking them. 
In addition there were three or four idlers, and half-a-dozon amateurs wdio 
had come for a single picture and waited impatiently for it to be placed 
upon the ta1>le. Nointel entered just as the auctioneer announced a 
picture of Dutch domestic life, attributed to Van Ostade, and set it up dt 
thirty francs. There w'as a deal of laughter, but no bids. But the captain 
was not a little surprised when, instead of Simancas, whom ho was looking 
for, he recognised Saint-Galmier roaming about at the end of the room. 
The doctor appeared to be much bored. He did not look at the frames 
which^decorated the walls, but yawned in a way to dislocate his jaws. 
He changed his attitude, however, as soon as Nointel api)eared. He 
hastened towards the table where the Dutch picture was being exhibited, 
and asked to look at it. The Van Ostade was at once brought to him, 
and he seized it with avidity, and raised it before his face in such a way 
as to make a screen of it. “Oh ! oh !*}» thought Nointel, “the rogue is 
trying to evade mo, and he perhaps imagines that I have not perceived 
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Wm. Evidently, his acolyte isn’t here. • If he was, the fwdr of them 
would be together. Simancas will como by -and -by. The doctor is waiting 
for him, that’s clear. Why does he wait instead of going to join hijp^ 
Probably, because Simancas wishes to operate alone —operate at whatf 
and where ? — the douce if 1 can imagine. I will continue toy tour of the 
building until I meet him. And I will allow Saint-Galmiei^to believe that 
I didn't recognise his ugly face. He won’t leavc^ as he has an appointment 
here with the other one, and, if I do not ferret out the general, I wiU 
return and stand guard over the Canadian.” v 

Just as Saint-Galmier, to keep up appearances* Tiiadc a bid of live 
francs on the Van Ostade, the captain went out, and quickly descended 
to the ground floor, where there arc severaHiarrow, badly-lighted rooms 
jcserved fur petty sales. Here stand tlie furniture and olTccts of poor 
people who have been unable to i)ay their rent or other debts. Here 
everytbiiig is sold — dresses and tongs, muffs and musical instruments, 
laces, saucepans, and pillows. Noiiitel had resolved to visit these rooms 
conscieiitiously, in case the general, as W'as improbable, ha<l come to pur- 
chase some household utensils. Two of the rooms were open, and in the 
first one the sale had already commenced. Aii auctioneer, flanked by a 
scribe, announced the articles with a w'oaried air, and the crier called out 
the amounts in head-splitting tones to accelerate the operation. Seconds 
hand clothes - dealers handled dresses and shawls with unequalled 
dexterity, others inspected the mattresses, while greasy-handed Auver- 
gnats turned stewpans over and over. These people formed a compact 
circle around the table, and it was not easy to approach it. All sorts of 
things had been brought togethei;^or this sale. Kvon jewellery was to be 
found there, and Noiiitcl espied a shabbily- dressed old Jew closely exarain- 
ing a ring set with brilliants, fie had just paid five hundred fi aiics for it, 
and yet the clothes he wore were certainly not worth more than three five- 
franc pieces. 

This curious scene was of but little interest to tlic captain, and he was 
about to proceed with his search elsewhere, when, by dint of a close 
scrutiny of all the corners of*thc room, he discovered the Peruvian 
luuhllcd up, close to the auctioneer’s tabic, and hiding himself to the best 
, of his ability. Ho had raised the collar of his overcoat, and pulled his 
liat down to his ears. Only lii.s eyes and nose, hooked like a vulture’s 
beak, could be seen. The position he had taken plainly indicated that 
he proposed to bid. If ho liad merely been there from curiosity he would 
have remained near the ciitraiiee to the room, instead of installing himself 
'ill a favoured positimi. “What has he come to buy?” Koiutcl asked 
himself. “ fSonie olqect to which he attaches great importance, no doubt, 
for ho ran just now like a bare, so as not to be too late. What object? 
Notldng that is being sold here came from Julia’s residence. There is 
. nothing here but the wreckage seized by some law'yeis from people who are 
ruined.” On thinking of seizures and lawyers, Golyrnine occurred to liim. 
“ Indeed,” ho said to himself, “the count died overwhelmed with debts, 
and his creditors no doubt laid hands on all he left— his clothing,* his 
iewoilery, et cetera, and they are being sold by authority of the law. I 
liavc it now. Simancas wishes to procure a souvenir of his friend. He 
has no doubt kept himself posted up, and has learned that the last act in 
the proceedings is to take place to-day. Here he is ; but it isn’t mere 
sentiment that has brought him her#. He cares but little for the I'ole’s 
memory. He was even delighted to learn that hia dangerous accomplice 
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had hanged himself. However, he Jias a great interest in entering into 

E ossession of some of Golymine’s leavings. 1 am going to see him work ; 
^ doesn’t know that I am here. All goes well.” 

"Ivleauwhile the sales succeeded each other with giddy rapidity. 'J'be 
objects simply disappeared. All the purchasers agreed; they had made 
their vaUiation*f beforehand, and were careful not to interfere with each 
other. The articles were knocked down after a single bid, and evil would 
have befallen any outsider who had taken it into his head to piucliasc. TJj(3 
black band ” would ^ ave instantly united to make him pay six times the 
value. So Simanca^^vould haae stubborn adversaries, unless lie had been 
wise enough to give a commission to some broker. However, for the time 
being, only dresses and lUKhwcIothing were being sold, and the general 
held himself in reserve. Noin tel occuined his time with so placing liiinself 
as to be able to wat(;h him. He found a way to insinuate himself between 
two fat women, who made room for him on account of his good appear- 
ance, and he installed himself close to the table, but on the opposite side 
to that where Simancas was hiding himself. The auctioneer’s desk 
masked the Peruvian and prevented him from perceiving his enemy. 

Clcntlemen,” said the auctioneer, raising his voice to command atten- 
tion, “we arc about to oflcr a gentleman’s fijie wardrobe — a wardrobe 
consisting of clothing, arms, and jewellery.” There was a deal of whisper- 
ing, The assemble(l people evidently knew that this lot contained articles 
of value. “We commence with the arms,” continued the auctioneer. 
“ Heix3, gentlemen, you see a pair of duelling swords. Shall we say one 
hundred fraiKJS ? Fifty francs ? No! Ah ! fifteen francs are bid.” 

“ Eighteen,” said an Auvergnat. 

“ Eighteen— we say eighteen. No ohe says any higher. Awarded.” 
The swords had been given foi‘‘nothing, and 8imauoas had not breathed 
a word. Noiiitel had cxpecte<l this, but when a box (»f pistols was brou,»li<. 
he listened attentively. The box might contain a secret. Simaiic.i'. 
remained mute, howevc’r, and the pistols w'cre sold for a fourth of their 
value. A travelling dressing-case obtained no more success, and the 
Peruvian allowecl it to be awarded withoiii; offering a e(>ppor. Noiiitcl no 
longer doubted but what all this had belonged to Golymine. The dressing- 
case has .passed under his eyes, and he had seen tlie iiiitials VV. (b 
^ngraved upon it hcncath a count’s coronet. And Simaiicas remained 
silent. Simaiicas, huddled up close to the platform, like a spider in the 
further corner (d its Web, did not even show the end of his nose. “ Ho, 
nevertheless, came Inuc for something,” said the captain to liims(df. 
“What article i.s he watching for? Is the secret he wishes to appio- 
priate hidden in tlio pocket of a ixiir of trousers, or in the lining of ii 
waistcoat %” 

“Gentlemen,” cried the auctioneer, “wo will now pass to tlu; 
wearing apparel. A magnificent pair of llussian leatlier boots. Hunting., 
boots, having been scarcely used — impervious to water. See the ju’ticles, 
gentlemen. Thirty francs? Twenty francs? Five fiancs are olfered. 
Awarded ! ” 

“ Well,” thought Nointel, “ another deception. I could hardly hojx* 
that tlioso ho<jt.s contained any love letters from Golymino’s misti’e.ssts, 
but, all the same ” 

“ Ah I this time, gentlemen, we have here some very valuable furs— r 
superb pelisse, lined throughout with otjtcr, the collar, culTs, and trimmingj 
being of sable. At how much ? A thousand, francs ? ” 
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“ There is a ])id of a lumdred frauo%” soid a voice, which Noiiitel at 
OBCC recognised. 

“At last,” munniired the captain, “so it is this pelisse which iie 
wishes to bny. Golymine s pelisse, of course ! Never did any but 
adventurers wear such overcoats. I have a vague recollection of having 
seen (kilymine parading the Charnps-Elysees in yiat one. But, the deuce, 
if 1 know wliy Simancas is anxious to possess it. If he wisJied to preserve 
a souvenir of his rascally friend, he might liave Ixjsnght something inoro 
portable just now. He had but to choose. The* rogue does nothing 
witiiout a motive, liowevcr, and has just. oUercd a Imndreil francs for a 
'welhworn garment. There is a mystery aboftt that.” 

“ There is a bid of a hundred francs, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, 
glancing at the bidder, avIio revealed himself all at once. 

The liand of brokcus and dealers was already agitated. An intruder 
was attempting to purchase without their intervention. Ho must at any 
()dce bo sickened of this audacious enterprise, and prevented from ever 
attempting it again. In such cases, souk; member of the corporation 
charges himself vvitlr bidding, and if the article is left on liis hands at 
a price above its real value, the loss is divided.* The cc^alition was ali eady 
formed. An ohl .few, who usually sold opora-glaRses, took it upon liimscJf 
tc» be its representative. “ One hundred and live,” said he, in a x>etiilant 
voice. 

“One hundred and ten,” retorted Simancas, from the depths of hia 
ambuscade. 

“One hundred and liftccn.” 

“One hiiiidi'od and twenty.’ 

“ Twenty-live.” 

“Thiity.” 

These ligures succeeded each other one after the other, like the parry 
and thrust in a duel. “ Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, who began to 
foresee a struggle fj'om whicli. the money-box of lus. company would 
benetit — “ geiitlenieii, examine the article. This fur is magnificent — pure 
sable. Direct imi)ortatiou. The owner of tlie garment liad just como 
f] om Kussia.” 

“ He must have dawdled on tlie way, then,” sneered a second-hand 
dealer ; “ the lining is moth-eaten.” 

“ Have it passed round so that these genilemcn can feel it.” 

The Jew made a pretext of examining the fm*, and continued: “0n6 
hundred and thirty-five francs.” 

“One hundred and fifty,” replied the Peruvian. 

There was a short pause. The Jcav consulted his partnilFS with a 
look before going further. “Come, go on, Abraham,” said a elothes- 
doaler, whose decisions were authoritative. “Lead that chap ui> to five 
hundred.” 

“Sixty,” yelped the opera-glass man. 

“ Eighty.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said the .auctioneer, “ we won’t stop there. But 
hurry up. We have a deal of w’ork to get through. At one liiiudicfl and 
eighty francs the pelisse, which is worth at least a thousand, Wc say 
one hundred and eighty. That’s for nothing.” 

“Tw'o liimdred,” sighed Abralmm, assuming the grieved air of a. man 
who resigns himself to a sacrifice so as not to miss a good chanco, 

“Three hundred,” growled Sinmnea-s, still invisible, 
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“Three hundred francs, gbntlcmcu,” proclaimed the auctioneer in- 
terrogating the Jew with his eye. “ You say ? — twciity-fivo. 

Jt is for you, sir,” he continued, looking at the generah “Fifty; 
fifty has been said on my loft— seventy-five over tlnu'o, iu fivint four 
hmidred to th^ left.” And he thus continued receiving bids of twe-uty* 
five francs, which he provoked by turning alternately towards the two 
bidders, who now answ<?L'ed only by signs. This language is perfectly 
understood at isale-ropms, and a deaf mute wonkl have no trouble there. 
Jt would suffice to explain to him the figure at which the article was 
started. Each nod of his head would pass for a bid. Superb sets of 
furniture and pictures by the masters have been really knocked down to 
people afflicted with a nervous movement of the head, and who found 
that they were purchasers unknown to themselves. 

Nointel looked on without taking part in the struggle, but ho felt the 

S eatest interest iu it, and kept himself fully apprised of the •oituation. 

e knew the ways of the tribe of brokers, and understood tluitthe Jew 
was only bidding to annoy tlie Peruvian, to make him pay much more fin- 
the pelisse than it was Avortli ; and that he would let it go as soon as ltf‘ 
judginl that the lesson was severe enough to rid Simancas of all desire foi' 
another. Nointel foresaw, then, that the victory would finally nnnain to 
Simancas, wlio would thus enter into possession of his deceased friend’s 
fur overcoat. And lie asked himself if he should abandon it to him ; lie 
racked his brain to divine the secret of tlio Peruvian’s strange conduct. 
Meanwhile, the round iigure of five hundred francs fell from tiie am - 
tioncer’s lips in translation of the last nod given ))y the customer on 
his left. Ho laughed in his sleeve, did' this auctioneer, and only carcvl 
to profit by this fancy w’hich hdncould not explain to himself. (Icntlc- 
^men,” ho said, rising to give more solemnity to his w’ords, “we have 
reached five hundred, and will go on to a thousand. I say a thousand 
francs, and this admii'able garment has cost a thousand roubles. It must 
have belonged to a great dignitary of the Kussian court.” 'Ihe opera- 
glass dealer remained unmoved. The Russian court had little eiTcct upon 
him. “Or to a Polisli exile who has brought it back from Siheria,” con- 
tinued the facetious auctioneer. “ If you «lo not w’ish it, gentlemen, I 
will award it.” Here the ivory mallet came into action. Tiie auetiom‘cr 
8ci7;cd the instrument by the handle and began to brandish it, as though 
he proposed to use it for the purpose of breaking the lioad of old 
Abraham, wdio had ontci cd into a confalmlation with his ncighbr.nrs instead 
of keeping up the samed lire of bids. “Five hundred and twenty,” 
suddenly cried anotlicr secoinl-hand dealer. “I love Poland, 1 do. And I 
don’t lik(^hc citizens who conic and stick their noses in our allairs,” lie 
added, ii^Wlow voice. 

“ That is the way to talk, gentlemen. I knew that wo w^ere not going 
to stop on the way. Only, let’s make haste. It is late. Five hundred 
and tsvonty. Nothing is said on the left ? ” 

i^id the mallet began to vibrate at a few inches fr<»m the table 
W’hich it threatened to strike. But Simancas was silent. He did not 
abandon the pelisse ; but he asked himself if, instead of following up the 
struggle which might carry him very far indeed, Jie would not do l>ett(3r 
to let it be aw’arded and come to an understanding afterwards wdth the 
purchaser. 

The face of the socoiid-hand dealer^ the friend of Poland, commenced 
to lengthen, for his fellows had not commissioned him to go b'.svond five 
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hiiixlretl, and he feared that the garment wouia i^e left on hia Jiands, 
*‘Tliat Auvrrpin’s lucky,” said a big woman, laughing. ‘^All the good 
tliinirs f;dl to hiiii. He must have a bit of hangman’s I’opo in his poc^y't.” 

Of all the faculties of the mind, memory is certainly the most capneious. 
It takes inexplicable naps, and has mu'oresecn awakenings. Why should 
this woman’s witticism suddenly recall a forgotten fact^o the captain?^ 
Why should he remember all at once that, tn the evening Golymin© 
hanged himself at Julia s residence, he wore tliis pelisse wdtli the sahlc collar? 
Darcy had even related to him that Sinianoas, on Ijjarning of Ids frientl's 
death at the club, had been anxious to know how Golymine W'as di’essed 
w hen he hanged Idmsclf, and that be had jjoorly succeeded in concealing 
his emotion when Lolif assured him that Golymine had died i;i his fur 
coat. These derails had so far escaped Nointed’s rniiul. l.Uit they returned 
Ui him with singular clearnei'C, and ho at once said to hiimrelf : “ All ex- 
[)lain.'-i itself. The pelisse is crammed with secrets.’’ 

“ Eivc huiidrctl and twenty!” continued the nucthmecr. ‘*Fi.vo 
liumlred and tw’cnty francs fur the thousand rou])le fur coat. No one 
gives more ? Once ! Twice ! ” 

Five hundred and fifty,” said Xointcl. 

The now chami)ion’s entrance into the lists created a sensation. The 
aiiftioueer knew him i>y sight, from having often .seen him at art sales, 
\a(l he adflressed him a gracious smile. The dcalei-.-, began to look at him 
with mocking curiosity, and at once (*anie to an under, stain ling to let tlie 
two gcntlcnicn dispute over a garment for which none of them would have 
willingly given three loui.s. Hut, of all ])ro.sont, Simancas was the moat 
nsliniislicd. 11c had little Bustxictcd that' the captain was there, for, from 
the corner W'here lie kept himself, he co<t>Id not see him, but he recognised 
hi.s clear and imasive voice ; he rccogiii.scd it .at once, and he took a step 
forvviid, came out of his hiding-place, and showed himsc3U', so that the 
lv»o adversaries found themselves face to face. Tlie Peruvian was pale, 
b)r Ik* felt that lie w^as caught. Noiiitid eyed him as though he wmuld 
:?ay : Go oii ! )ud away ! 1 am w'aiting for you. “Six hmidred,” growled 
Siiuanca.s. 

“hSeven liundrc<l,” retorted Nointcl. 

“Seven huudj’cd to the right!” proclaimed the auctioneer. “The 
\'eply on the left- --we are losing time, gent hone n *• follow if you please.” 

“A thousand,” articulated Golymiuc’s accomplice, not Muthout an 
effort. 

“ Come, now, to the right ! we arc not at tin* end.” 

“ That ra.scal is going to cost me dear,” thought the c.aptain, “but it 
sha’n’t be said that J yielded to him. Twelve liuiidrcd,” he u^led aloud. 

“ Tw'clve hundred and fifty,” 

‘Criie old .slowT-oacb,” .sneered the wmmaii wlio had spokcii of the hang- 
man’s rope. “ He only juits on fifty.” 

“ That must be his mother’s pelisse,” said another female dealer. 

“Thirteen hundred,” cried Nointel. And in an undertone : “ Go on, 

scoundrel. The tliree thousand I j>ut in my pocket thi.s morning .sliall go 
for it. I meant to buy a horse at TattcraalTs, and I shall only have a 
second-hand coat for the money, even if 1 have it.” 

“ Docs tlic gentleman wisli to examine the furs? ” asked the auctioneer, 
who thought that Sirnancas wa.$ \veakening. “Pass the pelisse to the 
gentleman,” 

“ To in the first plade/’ said Nointcl, tjuickly. He mistri»^ted tho 
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Petsftvian’9 hands^ The young criot, who for tho last quarter of an hour 
had tritimphantjiy promenaded about with the pelisse, eame and handed 
It the captain. 

Fifteen hundred.” continued Simancas, at the same time. 

Kointel, witliout hurrying himself, begun fooling the collar and the 
lining. He knew very well that the coat, would not be a\varded till he 
had nnishcd, and he gravely blew on the sable under which his lingers 
were i'eoliug. “Sixteen,*’ said he suddenly, raising his head. He liad 
just recognised by thc^cclingtliat there w^ere papers iiidden under the fur. 

“Sixteen hundred and fifty,” replied Simancas, in a rage, for he 
understood very well why lus' adversary so carefully fingered the pidisse. 

“ Seventeen hundred,” replied the captain. “ All my savings shall go 
for it, if necessary,” he thought, “ but I will hold on to it.” 

“ Would the gentleman on my left like to see it?” asked the Jinctioneer. 
“Ko ? It is useless, eh ! Its value is fixed upon. Then, w^c >say ? ” 

“ Seventeen hundred and fifty.” 

** Eiglitoen,” I’eplied Nointcl. 

“ Eighteen hundred and fift3\” 

Simancaa defended himself step by step. At tliis moment he felt tliat he 
was being pulled by the sleeve, and he turned furiously upon the impo‘i tm.ate 
fellow who came to disturb him at such amoment. 'rhe person in quest Ion 
was Saint- Gahnicr, and he must have had something ()f grave and ni’g< iit 
importance to say to the Peruvian, for he dragged him forcibly as far as 
the door of exit, and began to talk to him in a low tone. “Nincte(‘n 
liundred,” said the captain, w^itljont raiding his voice more than was 
necessary. At the same ti me he it-pked at xhe auctioneer, who seemed ( i ui tc; 
disi)oscd to bi ing the matter to a close. 'Hie ivory n)al]ot was nnn ing. 
“Let us linrry up, gimtlemeji. I am going to make the award. 'J'iic 
garment has heen well examined ? It is wxll understood ? ” 

8 imaiicas kcjjt silc*at. Ho w'as listening to the doctor, and the last bid, 
breathed by Nointcl, had not reached his ears. He tlu>ught that tluiy had 
stopped at his. “ For the third and last 'time, gentlemen ; no one adds 
more?” said the auctioneer. “Come now*! — the word?” "Tli(ire was a 
sliort pause, and as the wa>r<l did not come, the mallet fell w-ith a sharp 
sound. “ The suj)crb pelisse is awarded — nineteen hundred francs and 
the expenses.” 

“ Excuse mo ! ” exclaimed Simaucas, wdjo suddenly returneil, “oiglitren 
liundred and fifty. ’’ 

“Nineteen luuidrcd— to that gentleman,” leplied the auctioneer, de- 
signating ^ eaplaiii, 

“ But me— there is a luislake.” 

“ I appeal to everybody. That gentleman said the last w^ord. Nine- 
teen hiui(lr<‘.d.” 

“Yes, yes, w^e heard him,” replied the male and female dealers in 
chorus. 

“ That adjudication is a fraud -"I protest.” 

“ I beg of you nob to trouble the sale, sir. Crier, announce two bear- 
skin tnn elling rugs.” Then, addressing the captain, wdio held the ]iclisse 
in one hand and felt for his pocket book with the -tither : “You Avish to 
pay and take it away? Yes? Very Avell. Will you please to settle 
with my secretary. ” i 

The ciiptain clambered unceremoniously on. to the tabic, jumped dow n 
on to tile other side, and advanced towards the secretary, carrying his 
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peJisse over his left shoulder. He had ^ueh a swaggering air, that oue 
of tlie female dealers exclaimed: ** The old block has found his match i 
The fact is* Simancas was fairly green, and Saint-Galrnicr put no letter 
face on the matter than his acol^e. Nointel was obliged to, pass.tery 
close to the two rogues in order to settle his account wxtii the secre^ff * 
but he did not deign to look at them. He paid for the^pelisse wi^out. 
letting go of it, and carried it away, feeling ^lorc proud than if he 
taken the sword of a Prussian general. He was anxious to return home to 
examine bis acquisition. However, in the corrida ■ which led to the Rue 
Drouot he met the Peruvian, and perceived Saint-Oulmier, a little further 
oil', conferring wdth his servant, the negro, wlio wore a red and gi*een 
livery. “Excuse me, sir,’’ said Simancas t(f him, “ I should like to speak 

with you for an instant, and if it pleases you to go to the club with me ” 

“Thanks. I haven’t the time, Kxx>lain yaun-iclf here, and be brief.” 
“ 1 have !i. proposal to make to you, sir.” 

“ What is it V ” 

“ 1 don’t know W'ith what object you have bought this garment, wdiich 
can h(i of no use to you.” 

“You think so ? ” 

“You certainly don't intend to wear it — and neithei' was it for its use 
that 1 desired to have it, but I attach great \ alue to its possession, be- 
cniise it heionged to an luifortunate friend.” 

“To Golyniine. 'J’hat is precisely wdiy I hold on to it. That Polo 
was a very extraordinary personage, and his relics arc precious,” 

“ 'S'on don’t speak seriously, and I hope tluit you will consent to yield 
me this jiclissc— at any price >ou please.” ’J'he captain looked at Sim- 
!in<;a,s with such an air that the ilarrio)- .^lom bciyond the seas lowered hia 
eyc,s. “ You arc the most impudent rTiscal 1 have met in my life,” said 
tile ea])tain to him, quietly. “ You deserve that 1 should have yon arrested 
on tlic s])ot. We should both he taken before the comTuissionary of police. 
1 would send wtird to Monsieur Uoger Harey, the magistrate. He would 
come without delay and make an inventory of the papers which your 
worthy coxnradc liafe hidden iii’liis overcoat.” 

“ Papers ! you arc mistaken, sir. ^Vllat papers ? ” 

“ Tliat is wdiat 1 aliall know’ within half-an-liour. Meanwhile, I am 
willing not to break the truce I accorded you on tlie boulevard when you 
were running so fast. Go otl then, hut don’t let nus see you again, or hear 
talk of you. If you should have the audacity to pj'cscnt yoiinsclf at 
Madame <le Barancos’. 1 would n<»t sxiarc you iu the least.” 

Simancas worihl have greatly liked to insist, hut he saw’ Saint-Galmicr 
making signals of distress to him, and so lie decided, muelxagainst his 
■will, to retire. Pointed, without furtlier concerning hiins.a||^bout the 
imittcr, gained the door w’hich opens on the Paie Dronot. WUrc he was 
obliged to wait till a cab passed, for he dhl not care logo about with the Pole’s 
pelisse on his arm, and for nothing in the world would he have put it on. 
It was not long before a call cainc in sight. Is'ointel hailed it, and a 
minute later he was on bis way to the Kue d’ Anjou. To .serve as r* j)a.s- 
tiine for bis imj^atience, he tried to think of an exjilanaiion foi* .Simancas 'a 
last actions. “That scoundrel, driven aw’ay liy the marchioness, must 
have thought of trying operations in anotlier direction. He evidently 
knew’ vei'y w ell that Julia d’Orcival had been killed ]>y another of Ooly- 
mine’s mistresses, a woman whogo name ho was ignorant of, but uiwa 
whom ho w'ould wdlHngly Jiavc opcrate<l, now’ that he cun no longer 
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profit by Madame de Barancos. , He also knew that the Pole liatl stored 
important papers in his pelisse. He knew that this pelisse ha-d been 
seized with all the rest of Golymine’s effects, on the requisition of his 
numlrous creditors. lie knew that it would be sold by authority of jus- 
tice, and had so arranged as to be informed of the day of the sale. I'hat 
day coinciding with that of his return from Sandouville, he scarcely took 
time to go home and chapge his clothes before hurrying to the Hue 
Brouot. Saint-Galmier had gone there, but they had sepaniteil so as 
not to attract attention in case they met people of tlieir acquaintance. 
The doctor had gone ter loiter on the first floor, while the general took up 
his position downstairs.” 

But wliy had the doctor sup.ldenly rejoined the general? What news 
had the negro brought to him? Kointel conjectured that an unforeseen 
occurrence obliged them to change their plans ; that they felt tliemaelves 
threatened by some one, and had I'calisedthe need of uniting in all haste, 
so as to consult tog^her. And the captain concluded tliat he need no 
longer trouble himself about them. He hoped, moreover, tlnit he would 
find weapons against them in the garment he hold upon In's knees. On 
reaching home he at once said to his valet, who looked astonished on 
seeing his xnastcr carrying this old coat : “ Bring me a pj^’ of scissors and 
leave me to myself. I am not at home to any one, excepting Monsieur 
Darcy.” 

Two minutes later, the captain, shut up in his study, spread the pelisse 
upon the table, turned tlie pockets inside out, and felt the lining care- 
fully. This preliniinary inspection convinced liim th;it tlie secret, if there 
were one, was liiddon in the collp, which fie at once carefully ripped open. 
And his trouble was not lost. drew oht, in the first place, a somewhat 
soiled packet of papers, which he Rapidly examined. fSouie. of tli(‘.rn were 
written in Spanisli, and the captain knew that language well cmnigh to be 
able to understand wliat they said. He read with great pleasure two 
extracts of sentences rendered by the tribunal of Lima, condemning a 
certain Jose Simanoas to the galleys as a deserter from the Peruvian army 
and a highway robber. There was also a fragment of a newspaper, pub- 
lished at QucV>cc, giving an account of an action for swindling against one 
Cochard, calle<l Saint-Galmier; and the penalty imposed upon the said 
Cochard was nine months’ imprisonment. That sufficed to establish the 
antecedents of the two acoomplices. But that was not all. Kointcl also 
found some letters bearing the post-mark of the Paris post-ofiice, and signed 
simply Jose — lt^tters in which Simancas informed Count Golymine of the 
nocturnal habits of some of the members of his club, heavy players who 
returned home very hitc., and nearly always with large amounts of money 
about thci||||k D.ircy^ PixUiord, and many others wore named. Nointel 
knew SimaTOis’s writing, and possessed a spe(;imen of it : the note which 
the scoundrel had written to him telling him not to visit the marchioness 
again. So he was fully prepared to prove that Biniajicas had direoterl the 
operations of the highwaymen who, for several months, had wajdaid the 
l*arisit.ns in the streets. “It is a complete case,” he muttered; “and 
now, if the general does not take his leave witliiii forty-eight hours, I have 
here wherewith to bring him to reason, without the intervention of Crozun, 
who is so anxious to exterminate him. The Pole had decidedly some good 
points. He was a methodical man, and carefully preserved useful docu- 
ments ; besides, I am not yet at the end/5f my discoveries. The collar of 
his pelisse is a surprise-box, an inexhaustible o^e.” 
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Nointel again took the scissors said ^ni^Jied the antoppr. An 
fell from the linir'^, now ripped from one end to the other— an eaveKqw 
which was cruu piod and had turned yellow from its prolonged sojonna 
niider the sable — an envelope which had never been sealed, and bore^ lio 
address. It contained three folded letters, and tiie captain merely had 
to glance at them to see that they had not been writtfiH by the same 
person, although they were in feminine handwritings. “This time, I 
hold tlie great secret, ” he murmured. “ It is just as X thouglit. (lolyniino 
ko])t a specimen of each of his mistresses’ style ; #ic collected the auto- 
graphs of these ladies, and did not confide them all to Julia. He had his 


reserve, which he -would have ma<lc use of sooner or later. Fortunately, 
it has fallen into my hands, aiul I will make good use of these letters. 
Let us look at this one in the first place — an Knglish style of handwriting, 
very regular — tlic lines are straight and well spaced. What does this 
W’omaii call herself? Mathilde. That was Madame Croison. I could have 


guessed it even before reading the signature. The epistle is tender and 
sad. Poor woman ! Slie has paid dearly for her folly. Now for the other 
— a marchioneas’s coronet — that is from Madame dc Barancos-^she did not 


mistrust her lover, for she signed ‘Carmen de Pihiafiel’ in full. That 
boldness is just like her. What did she write to tJiis Polo ? ” Nointel 
turned the letter so as to read it, but he did not do so. The blood rushed 
to his face, and his courage failed him. “ No,'’ he said, throwing the 
paper upon the table— “ no, I do not wish to know what she wrote to him. 
I should suffer too much.” 


It was not, how’ever, without regret that ho renounced the bitter 
plciisiire of ])ernsing the impassioned effusi/^ns of this proud SpanisJi lady 
who had captivated his heart, anfl had sf^bped to love a swindler, to say 
no worse. He liesitated a long time, anti deserves some rrmrit for finally 
resisting the temptation. Out of one hundred lovers, ninty-nine w^ould 
have yicklod to it. And let it he asked of captivated women what they 
would have done, if subjected to such a test? One letter remained to bo 
examined, and the captain had no doubt but that it came from Golyrnine’s 
third mistrc.ss — from the straiiger of the ball — the vindictive creature 
who had .stal»bed Julia d’Oroival. She did not inspire Nointel with either 
interest or pity, and lie felt no scruple about penetrating her .st'orels. lie 
coiniuenced by looking for tlie .signature ; but found none. No sumaine, 
no Christian name, not even an initial. Nothing but a flourish, winch 
might have leju’cscntcd any letter of the alphabet. ‘ ‘ The deuce !” he said, 
betwec'ii his tcctli, “I aiu not much further advanced than 1 was before I 
bought Colyniine’s pelisse. 'Ihc letter of so prudent a person is no doubt 
so w’orded as not to compromise her. Nevertheless, the writing is easily 
recognisable. It resembles no other. The.se are very fine butMiy legible 
letters, round and incline<l to the left. Let me sec if the ifl^uige will 
furnish me with a clue.” 


The language W’as no doubt very clear to the man who had inspired it. 
It expressed, in happily-chosen terms, a violent, hut restrained, passion. 
Much was said of hidden enjoyment — of secret delights. Jealousy yjaani- 
fested itself in each line — jealousy, without which there is no true love ; 
here and there a transport of discreet tenderness ; veiled allusions to 
certain episo<les of a connection which appeared to have lasted for some 
time ; but nothing which could furnish the least clue to the habits of the 
lady — nothing which indicated whether she was married or a widow. 
Each word seemed to have been weighed, each sentence arranged, to lead 
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conjecture astray. The style was that of a woman of good birth ; and that 
woman was, no doubt, remarkably intelligent; forherletier was a master- 
piece. She said all she wished to say, but in such a way as to be only 
understood by her lover. 

‘‘Dash it ! exclaimed Nointel, *‘it must be admitted that T am not in 
luck. I spoiKp a hundred louis in order to procure the RoluUon of an 
enigma which interests n<o one but the magistrate, and 1 fall u]K)ii an 
unintelligible note. What a diplomat this anonymous writer is! Ah! 
she has nothing to feal ; i\]on9ieur Darcy won’t diKscover her. d’lie opera 
house mystery will never 1)0 cleared up, and after all there will not, be 
much harm done. jMadcmoisellc Losb'rcl and Madanie do liaraiicos arc no 
longer in the case, and Mad'ilmo Oambry will not bo sorry to liave her 
future husband abandon this aflair, which so absorbs him. Julia will not 
be avenged, but, after all, sui’ely it was with no good intention tliat she 
enticed Uolymine's victims into Jier box. It has not been proved to me 
that she did not endeavour to extort a ransom from the woman who killed 
her. She had to deal with some one more able tlian herself, and it cost 
her her life. That was exxnm.sive, but she must have known very well 
that slie was playing a dangerous game. IS’uw that I have read this puz/Ung 
epistle, I will bet that, on going to the rendezvous, the lady knew 
perfectly well how many times she had written to Golymiue. Wlien she 
had gained possession of her letters she counted them in the corridor 
before leaving the theatre. 8he found that one was missing, 8he said 
to licrself that .) ulia <rOrcival had kept it so as to j>lay her a })ad turn, and 
she boldly returned and killed the d’OrciVal. Tliat is what it is to Iiavr^ 
order in love alfaii's. It isiif’t MadamO' de Bara 3 ico.s who would liavcj 
numbered her love-letter.s, and\hc would be very much astcmisiicd if I. 
returned her the one 1 have just lound. But I shall not return it b) her ; 
she would never believe that I haven’t read it ; it would be ]>elicr to hum 
it. Yes, but if I burn it, Monsieur Darcy -wdli again reproach me for 
having acted inconsiderately. In any case 1 must hand liiin tlie letter of 
the unknown w'oman, and that as soon as possible. Where shall I find 
liim now V At his reshlcnce or at the Palais? I don’t know, but I ineau 
to search for him till we meet.” 


IX. 

On the morrow of the memorable day wdien Nointel, by dint of money and 
persev^orance, became the possessor of Uolymine’s pelisse, Gaston Darcy, 
after bre^^asting quickly and alone, was tinishing his toilet in the dress- 
ing-roomjBrherc he had one morning given audience to Julia d’Orcuval's 
maitl. He had just received a note from Madame Cambry, who begged 
him to call and see her, and, if be could, to bring his friend the captain 
with him. 

“ I don’t know Monsieur Nointel’s address,” wrote the charming 
widbw; “ and I particularly wish to speak to him. I hope he will excuse 
me for inviting him through you. If it pleased you both to devote your 
evening to me, I should bo very happy to keep you to dinner. We would 
talk about Berthe, who cannot at present leave the house where her uji- 
fortunate sister has just died. Your friend has done a deal to demonstrate 
the poor child’s innocence, and he wilhnot be out of place in a conversa- 
tion of which she will be the chief subject, ” • 
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Gastoli asked no better than to gc| in search of Nointel, for he had 
many tliiiigs to say to him, and had not seen lum since they had separated 
ill the Rue Cauinartin. He was even astonislied tliat Rointel had given 
him no signs of life during the last thirty-six hours, and asked himself in 
vdiat way the captain could have employed liis time. Ho know that his 
undo ha(i met Jiiin at Madame Cam})ry’s the day before, but that was all. 
It required but little more to lead him to accuse him of irtditrereiice, but 
he did not wish to condemn him unheard, am’* hoj)cd that ho would be 
able to justify himself without trouble. He laid just rung for his valet, 
to ask him if his brougliam w’as ready, wIk'Ii M. Roger l)arcy entered 
unannounced. “Good luorniiig, my deai- unde,’’ said Gaston gaily. 
“ You arrive just in time. I am going in .search of Nointd to take him to 
Madame Cambry s; she wishes to see him. fdiall we go tlicre together? ’ 

“Yes,” replied the magistrate ; “J will call on your friend all the 
more readily as he cudled twice to a.dc for im; yesterday, at the Palais and 
at iny residence. Rut 1 iiasscd tite afternoon with notary, and the 
evening with a eonnsdlor. 'JY-<!ay 1 am free. The investigation is 
suspemled, as you know ; so I can give you all my time. ,Rut Jjefore 
accompanying you to see Monsieur Roiiitel, I have something to say to 

Gaston looked at his uiudc and saw' that heliad assq^jned his magisterial 
face, “What is the worry, then?” he asked, anxiously. “lias any- 
thing happened wdiieli again l)rings into question the ” 

“ No, no ; reassure yoursedf,” replied the magistrate, smiling. “ Madc- 
rnoisdle Lesterd's innocence is solidly established, and I entertain pro- 
found esteem for her. 1 can even tell you that opinion has elmngcd in her 
favoui*. Hei* story has bceomc*lfiiow'n. ^Riveral of my colleagues have 
S))okcn to me of her with admiration, ul^mst with enthusiasm ; and when 
it is announced that you are going to m.-irry her, no one will blame 
you.” 

“Not even you, uncle ? ” 

“ I, less than any one else. I approve of this mai’riagc, and liopo with 
all my heart that it will take plaice as soon as possible.” 

“At the same time as yours, unde.” 

“That is precisely the .subject I have come to talk about with you. 
Yes, my dear Gaston, 1 have come to consult you. iiiis is tuiming 
world upside dow n, is it not ? But there are cases wiien it is necessary to 
go back to old principles. And then, I think you have become more reason- 
able. Real love has rendered you more serious, and the crisis you have 
•just passed through has rendered you prudent. kSo listen to me, and answer 
me in all sincerity. Ho you remember an interview wc had together at my 
lireside on the <lay after the suicide of that lidc, who made so miujv victim.^ 
before his death— and even after it ? 

“ I’crfectly. You showed me some police memoranda in reference to 
Julia d’Orcival.” 

“ And in regard to Golymine. I did very wrong in not attaching more 
importance to them. If the H’OrcivaPs residence had been searched, the 
famous letters would have been found there, and there W'ould have bee'b no 
crime at the opera house. But that Is not the matter in question. Ho you 
also i‘emembcr that I gave you an ultimatum? I declared to you that if 
you were not married within three months, I myself should mai-ry, with 
the sole object of perpetuating our race. A few days after that you pre- 
sented me a candidate w^ho did not siitogethcr please me, but whom I did 
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not Bbsolutely reject. The next day, unheard-of fatalities t'ook jilace, 
Mademoiselle Lest4rel became impossible ; you all the same coiiragconsly 
aimounced your resolution of marrying her, or of remaining a bacliclor ; 
and, in presence of these two alternatives, which seemed to me e((ually 
regrettable, I decided to marry Madame Cambry.” 

And I rej#>iced at that decision — I rejoice at it still.” 

! I render yon justice, my dear Gaston. You showed yourself, as 
always, adectionate and aisinterested. That is an additional reason why 
I should submit thi.s ¥;iatter wlucli embarrasses me to you. We had tliea 
both decided to get ir.aiTicd. The name of Darcy no longer ran the risk of 
dying out. But I was convinced that you would change your opinion if 
Mademoiselle Besterel xvcrc eonVIemued, as I did not doubt she would be, 
and it was this conviction which impelled me to take the perilous step of 
marriage. M adamc Cambry was very pleasing to me, and was quite willing 
to tell me that I did not displease her ; but I am twenty years older than 
ahe is, and I should certainly not have overstepped that great disparity 
could I have hoped that my nephew would some day give me sonic legitimate 
gramt-nephews. ” 

“You will have grand-nephews, and sons as well. That will he hcttci’. ” 

“ Perhaps so ; but in that case your children wull not iiilun it from me. 
I know that this cffiiaidcration docs not move you. NevertJielcss, .1 cannot 
help thinking that I have failed to keep the agreement formulated by 
myself. I w\as not to marry unless you failed, within three months, to 
present me an ac(;cptable "Now, a mouth has scarcely elapsed, and 

is found— a./fawrcc W'hom I honour and love. Not only have I 
no ohjection to raise against your choice,^ but 1 am, so to speak, interested 
ill having you marry MademmKjlle Lcsterel, for she has sufTcred through 
me, and you alone can make repf^ration for the wrong I have involuntarily 
done her. That is why, my dear boy, I think it -svill be just for us to 
adhere strictly to the conditions that 1 laid dovrn to you sonic weesks ago. 
You will marry before the allotted time ; your marriage will be acf’cptablo 
tome. It tlieu becomes useless for me to marry. It is enough for one 
Darcy to perpetuate the name.” 

“ You are not talking seriously,” exclaimed Gaston. 

“ Very seriously. I announced that on arriving. ” 

“But, uncle, you are engaged to Madame Cambry. She has the 
deepest, the most sincere affection for you. She is worthy of you, she has 
the right to rtdy upon your word, and, really, it seems to mo that I am 
dreaming w hen I hear you remind me of 1 know not what agreement which 
I have forgotten, and which I wish to forget. Do you believe, then, thatf 
I would accept your inheritance if, in order to leave it to me, you 
sacrificeqbyour happiness? Mademoiselle Lesterel would join with me, 
W’ere it necessary, in hogging you not to grieve her benefactress by re- 
nouncing a union which would fulfil tlie desires of the most charming and 
best of women. Berthe ow'es cverthing to Mailamo Cambry ; Berthe will 
refuse to marry me if her marriage is to prevent you from inariying 
Mardaine Cambry.” 

“Listen to me, Gaston,” said the magistrate, after a short silence. 

“ I was expecting the answer you have just made me, and perhaps it may 
determine me to go on, in spite of the real scj:uplcs which lead me to 
hesitate. Should Madame Cambry claim the execution of an engagement 
made by both parties in all sincerity. 1 could not avoid it, and I know 
that you would approve of my acting thus. But the moment has arrived 
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to inform yl)U that, for a few days past, J^Iadaine Cambry appeftts to mo 
to be less aetermined than she was when wd exchanged promises. I don*t 
think that she has given up the marriage which she seemed to desire 
equally w'ith myself, but she is certiiinly in less hurry to celebrate it. Wo 
had fixed it between us for the end of April, and that was not too soon, 
for nothing is more wearisome and awkward than the situation of an 
engaged couple during the time which elapses between the betrothal and 
the marriage— especially when the future husbatul is forty-five years of 
age. Well, -when 1 spoke to her yesterday of deliiiitel}^ fixing the date of 
the ceremony, she seemed disposed to postpone it.” • 

“ You surprise me more than 1 can tell. 8he wished to be married on 
the same day as Berthe. Did she give you u ipotive ? ” 

“None, unless it is that the anguish through which Mademoiselle 
Lestcrel has passed had made a sti ong impression upon her, and she feared 
she would not have siilhciently recovered from her emotion to many in five 
weeks’ time. Your friend Nointcl, whom 1 found at her house, had been 
conversing with her about the murder of Julia d’Orcival, the death of 
Madame Crozon, and other lugubrious subjects; and I talked *to her of 
the test to wJiicli 1 had submitted Madame de Barancos. 1 thought that 
these subjects had badly affected her, and withdrew without insisting. 
But tliis morning 1 received a letter from her in which, With all iinaginahle 
gcjod grace, she cxpresslj'^ urges me to postpone our marriage until the 
vacations, wlicn 1 shall bo relieved, she says, of the sad anxiety caused to 
me by the investigation of the opera house affair. She adds that, in .the 
meanwhile, wo will marry you to Berthe, and that the sight of your 
happiness will give her patience.” 

“ She talked quite differently tt) 4 ne. Tl'!s change is very strEinge.” 

* ‘ So strange that T believe myself autliijrisod to clai)U my liberty. I 
shall disengage myself Math all possible discretion, but 1 sh(tU disengage 
myself, and 1 think that Madame Cambry will not f^eek to retain me. She 
will easily find a husband better suited to her age. As for me, 1 shall 
think of lier M'ith regret, I don’t hide it from myself ; but, after all, I am 
not very sorry to remain a.bacholor. For more than forty years I have 
practiced celibacy, and it has become a habit with me. You will charge 
yourself Math furnishing me Math family joys. And, in that connection, I 
must contido to you a re, solution 1 have taken. You are going to 1)e 
married. This is the proper time for entering the magistracy. Your 
union wdth Madcinoi.sellc Lcsterel Mill not be an ob.stacle; on the contrary, 
you have shoM*n (pialities in this affair Mdiicli are M'anting in many 
magistrates. You aiul your friend Nointel have prevented a judicial error, 
ami you would both make excellent inagistrate.s. He, who has been a 
hussar. M ould not care to barter the SM-oni for the gown, but Math you it 
i«i different. You arc of my blood, and M'ould replace me advantageously. 
I M’ould secure you an appointment a.s a public i>i-o.socut()r’,s substitute in 
tlie jurisdiction of Jkivis ; I should obtain t]ii.s all the more easily since 1 
am going to create a vacancy by resigning.” 

“ You njsigu, uncle ! surely you don’t think of it?” • 

“I think of it so much that it is a thing decided upon in my mind. 
My dear folloM’, a man must know hoM' to reticat after a d('icat. 1,’his 
affair of the opera house has been my Waterloo. Yes, yes, it is useless 
for jam to try to explain the disaster so as to spare my self-love. ] don’t 
conceal from myself that I have nianmuvred the M'hole time like a eon- 
8crii)t. I took the Muong road from t^ie start, a little more and 1 should 
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have sent an innocent girl befoi o the Assizes. She is saved, tlianks to 
two worthy lads of my acquaintance, blit 1 feel that I shall not find the 
guilty woman. There is a fatality about this investigation, and 1 am 
determined to withdraw from it. I don't wish to expose myself to a 
second reverse.” 

“ And it is at the moment when you abandon a career w hich has been 
the oceiipatioii and honour of your wiiole life that you wisli to renounce 
the happiness of marrying the woman wiio loves you and wliom you love 
— for you do love her, lam sure of it. Ko, ujiele, no, you will not <k) 
that — 1 ask it of you in the iianie of the alfection you bear me. Madame 
Cambry awaits me.' Authorise mo to speak to her of your scrutdes, of 
the sorrow her hesitation causes you, and 1 swear to you that 

Gaston did not finish. *‘The <loor of the room suddenly opened, and 
Nointel entered. He w’as radiant, and went straight to M. Darcy, wlio 
exclaimed while on’ering him his hand : “ 1 dcej)]y regret, sir, not to have 
been at home when you took the trouble to call yesterday. You had, no 
doubt, something to inform me of? ” 

“ Something to hand you, sir,” replied the captain, jo^^ously. “ i'he 
most unheard-of chance in the W'oiid has ])laced in my hands a letter 
written to (Jolymiuo by the woman who killed Julia d'Orcival — 1 have 
brought it to you.” 

“How ! what proof have you of ” 

“ Oh ! it is as clear as daylight. Yesterday I met a friend of this Goly- 
mino on the boulevard, a certain Himaueas ” 

“Who calls himself a general in the reruvian sm'vico, eh?” inter- 
rupted M. Darcy. “It w'as yesterday, precisely, that 1 scjit in search of 
him as well as of a Dr. Saiiit-Galmiei^ 'W'ho was witii him in a box ad- 
joining the one in -which the crime was committed. I had alrea<]y lieai d 
tlicm at the commencement of the investigation, but after the te.st to 
which Madame do Ihirancos submitted, I thought that it -would be useful 
to question them ugain ” 

“ That explains to me why they had so frightened an appearance. 
Saint-0 almier's servant had come to wa^ii his master that a police olljccr 
had presented himself. lUie scoundrels thought that tlicy were going to 
be arrested. For these foreigners are scoundrels. I have the pioof of 
that, and will show it to you ; but allow me, in the first place, to relate 
to you how' I got the letter. Simaucas entered the auction rooms in tljc 
Kuo Drouot. 1 followed him there. Golymine’s cllects were being sold ; 
among others a certain furred pelisse, which Simancas ran up furionsiy. 
I suspected that tliis garment contained the I’olc’s secrets. .1 also hid, ; 
and the pelisse fell to me, to Simancas’, s great des])air. 1 took it hoim', 
ripped open the collar, and found there, in the first ])lace, papers w'hich 
will edify yon in regard to the antecedents of (iolymiue and his friends -- 
■wlio had organised the nocturnal attacks which have been so frequent 
this winter — and also three letters from women. The first, signed 
IMathilde, is from Madame Crozoii ; the second, signed (^arnien de I’enatiel, 
and stamped witW* the coronet of a marchioness, is from Madame dtJ 
Barancos ; the third, not signed at all, is evidently from the FoUi’s tJiird 
mistress— -he ha<l kept one of the letters from each of them, one only.'’ 

“ My dear fellow,” said Gaston, who listened absent-mindedly to 
Nointel's narrative, “I am sorry to interrupt you, but 1 think my undo 
could just as -w'ell listen to your statement at his office, and I am in a 
hurry to take you to see Madame Ci.mbry, who is waiting for us.” 
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M. Eoger Darcy r.iulerstoocl that G^aaijon was anxious to plead his 
cause with the beautiful widow, and felt no ill-will towards him for his 
zeal. “ Indeed, sir,” lie commenced, while addressing himself to Nointel, 
“perhaps it would be as well to proceed regularly. 1 am going to the 
Palais on leaving here, and wdll receive you there. The discovery you 
have made may bo of great importance. The letter is ifot signed, did 
you say ? ” 

“ !No ; but the writing is charaeteristio ; the style, also, and ” 

“(\)nui now, hahblcr, sto]>. I repeat to you that Aladmne Cambry 
inijiatiently avails us. Head that," continued Gaston, liolding before 
Nomtel’s eyes the pressing note which hcMiad received shortly licforc the 
arrival of the examining magistrc'itc. . ' 

“ It was Madame Cambry who wrote that ! ” exclaimed the captain. 

“I won’t detain you. gentlemen,” intoiTn])ted M. Dar<y ; “we will 
continue the conversation in my olliee after you liavc seen MadamC 
Ganihry, You might, however, hand me the letter now; 1 coujkl stmiy 
it before your arrival. Hid you not tell me just now' that you hgctfTirougUt 
it to me ? ” 

“ No,” stammered Noiiitel, “ I w%as inistakctt, 1 did not foresee that I 
should meet you here — and — 1 haven’t it witii me.” 

“ Jt is fjuite natural that you sliould have left it at home,” said M. 
Darcy, sonunvhat surj^rlsed to see the captain’s cndHirrassmeiit. “It 
matters little, how'ever, w hether J examine it now or in an hour’s time, 
for it is unfortunately not probable that 1 sliould I’eeogniso the w'riling. 
Put 1 don’t despair of making use of your fortunate discovery later on. 
Should I suec!eo<l in doing so, l*sjia.ll owe you, my dear sir, very groat 
thanks, and J am even now under obligations to you. May 1 rely upon 
your bringing me at the f’alais all the papers you found, and also 
the garment which contained them? I suppose that Madame (’ambry 
w'ill not d(*tain you long,” added the magistrate, giving his nephew 
a glance which was equal to a retpiest to shoiicu Kcuntcra visit to the 
W'idow. , 

That was just what Gaston expected to do, for he w as anxious to try 
to overeonuj Madame Camlwy’s hesitation in regard to the marrijige, and 
could only touch on that delicate question in a private interview'. 

“I shall merely take the necessary time to call at my residence on 
leaving the Avenue d’Eylau,” replied Nointel. 

“I might even now, I think,” continued M. Darcy, “ issue an order of 
«;rrest against this pretended general and this pretended doctor.” 

“I’liat is all the nuu’e urgfmt, as I suspect that they are lU’eparing to 
cross the frontier. They now know that they are lost, and will not remain 
in Paris. I must, however, observe to you that their arrest may bo 
followed by sad consec(ueiices to other pei’soiis. These rascals would 
proclaim Madame (^rozon’s and Madame Parancos’ shame in open 
court. Madame Ch’ozon is dead, but her husband is still in this w'orld, 
and he is a worthy sailor, wdio is deserving of some regard. As to the 
marchioness ” * 

“Oh ! Madame de Parancos is going away, never to return,” said M. 
Darcy. “ 81ie wrote to me last evening, after the examination she sub- 
mitted to in my office. She wrote to ask me if 1 saw any impediment to 
her leaving France, and I replied to her that I should offer none. 1 have . 
no longer the shadow of a doubt as Ho her innocence, ^nd the resolution 
she has taken is a very wise one, for everything is discovered in i’aris ; 
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her story will end by becoming' known, and the evil rumours that will 
circulate in regard to her would render her living here an impossibility. 
Monsieur Crozon is a widower. • He will not delay returning to sea again. 
There is nothing, then, to fear from Golymine’s accomplices, and 1 am 
going to have them arrested. They will perhaps help me in finding their 
friend’s third mistress, the one who killed Julia d’Orcival.” 

Nointel remained silent. He was thinking of the marchioness’s ap- 
proaching departure, and he was anxious to see her. He thought 
especially of something which he himself had just become acquainted 
with, and which hal wholly changed the current of his ideas. “ Come,” 
exclaimed Gaston, “do you wish to accompany me, yes or no? For 
you to decide, is it necessary to remind you once more that Madame 
Cambry awaits us ? ” 

. “I have not forgotten it,” muttered Nointel. “Let us go, since 
.Monsieur Darcy is wuling.” 

The uncle, the nephew, and the captain went out together. Two 
brotighv.qis were waiting in the Rue Montaigne. The magistrate entered 
his own, to be taken to the Palais do Justice, and the two friends started 
towards the Avenue d’Eylau at the quick trot of an excellent horse. 
“ Madame Cambry will thank me for having brought you ; but, when you 
have gone, I shall have a deal to say to her,” said Gaston. “ Would you 
believe it, that she now hesitates about marrying my uncle, and that I 
shall be obliged to resort to eloquence to try and persuade her to conclude 
a marriage which will make two persons happy ? 

Two, that is many,” muttered Nointel. “ One is never sure of those 
things. When did this somewhat tardy hesitation arise? ” 

“ Yesterday, after the conversation. you had with her ; but it is, I think, 
only a passing whim. The cidme at the opera house, with what has 
followed, has upset her. She fears that the investigation may spoil her 
honeymoon ; and it is a fact that my uncle will be much dis^tiirbed in his 
conjugal duties by his magist'^rial ones ; but I have an excellent argument 
to bring forward to reassure her. He has just told me that he has resolved 
to resign’.” * 

“ That is a capital idea of his.” 

“You find it so?” 

“ Yes ; the affair he investigates may cause him a deal of unpleasant- 
ness.” 

“ It seems to me, however, that it is in a good way. This letter which 
you arc going to take to him will help him to discover the culprit. ” 

“ That is something I don’t hope for.” 

“ What are you saying?” 

“ My dear fellow, sometimes in life there arc mysteries which it is best 
not to clear up. The woman who killed Julia evidently belongs to 
fashionable society. Tf, by chance, she should belong to the society 
frequented by your uncle — if he should cliance to know her — he would 
find himself in an atrocious situation. I recall what I experienced when 
Madame de Barancos was under suspicion. Do you remember what you 
suffered after the arrest of Mademoiselle Lest^rel?” 

“ What connection do you see between my case, yours, and ” 

“ For your uncle it w'ould be worse. And I am of the same opinion as 
Madame Cambry, w'ho would like her future husband to abandon this 
affair. Mademoiselle Lest^rel and^ Madame de Barancos have nothing 
more to fear. I am not at all anxious that public vengeance, as the gentle- 
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men of the piibliq proaecutor’s oifice say, sli&uld be satiyflcd. Do you car® 
for public vcngcanoc?” 

“ Not more than is necessary ; but all tlie same ” ^ 

“ Bah ! don’t take the part of so(;iety. ^'on are jutt yet a magistrate.’* 

“ No ; bub I am going to be one. My uncle wishes it.’’ 

“ Be one, tiien ; l)iit don't contradict me when you hear n?e tell Madame 
C’ambry wliat J thinl; about this case.” • 

D.irey no longer insisted, lie under.stood nothing of the. hidden mcan- 
iug of his fri(‘nd’s words, and attaehc<l no impoi tam y to them. Nointcl 
on his side liad no desire to say anything more, and the ca iiVei satioii 
suddenly drup[)ed. It was (juite natural that the captain siiouhl be si](j)t. 
At that very moment a tempest was i aging in his brain ; he found liims<'lf 
in tlie prt'senee of a, lerrilde dilemma, ami but a few mimites remained to 
him in which to determine his comse, for the horse wliicdi was taking h\u 
towards Madanui ( ’ambry’s la'sidi nee was g(ung: at the r]>e< d of sin lca;.'m/r 
on hour. “ What does your futiu'e. aunt wish to talk to me 
asked Nointcl, emtly, just {is the lu-ouglutm stopped before tne^(^JaTe. 

‘•Why -about i\l adinuu.selle Le^detel, I snpjiosfg” reph'ejl (.ba&toii, 
“ At b a^t si\(' says so in the letter J have just^Jiown y(>u. ” 

“ ’S^'riting was given to women to hide their thoug1>ts,” muttered the 
captain. 

1 iiey wer(5 :iW{iited, A footman received tliem ;ii tin; entr.M.nee, and 
comlucdeil them at (-nee to the a])artnients where Madame* (J.iinbry never 
sho\v(*d liei. clf f N:e<‘pt to her int.iimit(! fri'-mls. On tiie stairs iJiey phssed 
l);inio daeiiit Me, wJtom tlie e;ipi;ii»j luid nevtr seen, and ^vhom he lookt'il 
at w ith mucii attention. “ AVhe) that veneniblc person ? ” lie aske<l, in 
a low tone. ^ 

“ A w(*mau Avho, I thiidc, was ^T;u]{une Cambry’s nurse*, .'ind who is 
now her housekeeper,” ie]>]i(‘d Darey. “ She is very devoti'd to her.” 

“ I don't doul;t it. 1 doubt it so littie that, it 1 Jiad tie* lionf)Mr 
of marrying Madame Camluy, 1 slionid dismiss that duenna the day after 
my niJirriage.’’ 

“ Are you becoming insjun;? ” 

“ No, J am becoming wdsc. ” 

I'his stninge dial()g:ue soon c{unc to an end. 3'be two friends were 
aniUfUiiced, and the beautiful widow came to ine(;t tliem Avith eager 
graeiousness. “ 1 am iiilinitely oblige<l to you f<»r having eome, sir,” she 
said to Noiiit<‘1, extending to him a hand which she jit once, w itinhew as 
*shc saw that the captain did not seem dis])o.sed to take it. “ d'luud'.s, my 
dear Gaston,” she eoiiliiiued, .addressing herself to Darey, “thanks for 
having accompanied your friend. J^{iw your dear Berthe tliis morning, 
ami have a tliousand things to say to you. Does your uncle know that 
I asked you to call on me ? ” 

•‘ Yes, imida.me, Ave liavo just left liiin. Ho w.'is going to the I’alais. 

“Did he tell you that 1 luid written to him ?” {iskcd the widoAv, seating 
herself, and iuvitijig her tAvo visitors to do the same. 

“ Yes,” replied Gaston, with an embarrassed aii*. “ 1 even mean to fcalk 
wdth you of eertain ideas whieb oeciirred to him after reading it, and wdjich 
you wdll, I hope, helj^ me to overcome. Nointel Avill be obliged to go and 
join him, and ” 

“ You arc too discreet, my dear Gaston. I Inive nothing to bide from 
Monsieur Nointcl, and I am even a-*xions to confide to him the resolution 
1 have taken, for 1 am certain that he will approve of it. He has, like me, 
VOL. II. O 
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a horror of all these lugubrioufi proceedings which at this moment absorb 
your uncle, and he will find that I am right in postponing my marriage 
until the vacations.” 

Yes, certainly,” said the cax>tain, quickly; “and I can understand, 
madaine, that it is repugnant to you to hear the crime of the opera house 
unceasingly tiflked of. The newspapers are full of it. At all the clubs, 
and in all the drawing rowms, peox)le no longer approach each other without 
asking if the person who made so bad a use of the Japanese poniard has 
at last been found. It is distressing. But I can reassure you. The 
investigation is reaefiing its end.” 

“ Monsieur Darcy abaudons.it? ” 

“ No ; but it has taken ah immense step. There has been discovered — 
in the collar of a pelisse which belonged to Golymine — it is almost miracu- 
pyhs— there has been discovered a letter written to that Pole by his third 
'aJustress, the one who killed Julia.” 

^*4^»AJetter— signed ? ” 

“Not'\)ut the writing has an individual character which will certainly 
be recognised —Monsieur Roger Darcy has no doubt of it.” 

“ And — the letter is in his hands ?” 

“Not yet ; but I shall hand it to him within an hour, for it was I who 
had the good fortune of laying hands on that precious pajicr. I bought the 
pelisse at the auction-rooms. I ransacked it, and drew from it three notes, 
which this Golymine had laid aside, probably with the intention of extorting 
mon^y some day from the imprudent W'riters of them. One came from the 
unfortunate Madame Crozon, another from the Marchioness do Barancos, 
and the third from a very distinguididd and very skilful woman, who 
took every imaginable precaution ./o^as not to be knowm. Only, she 
forgot that one must always take chance into account. And by chance, 
among those who w'ill see this note, there might be one who is already 
acquainted wdth her writing.” 

There came a spell of silence. Gaston had listened absent-mindedly, 

• thinking tliat the captain was indulging ip useless digressions. Madame 
Cambry, however, was very attentive, but she seemed in no hurry to reply 
to Nointcl, who continued ; “ It is strange, in truth, the drama which will 
be disclosed within a few days, or a few hours. Don’t you see the hand of 
Providence in this unexpected issue? And what odd and unlooked-for 
changes ! A first discovery — the poniard-fan— leads to the accusation of 
Mademoiselle Lcst^rel. A second discovery — the sleeve button — leads to 
the accusation of Madame de Barancos. Two innocent persons. Bute 
Providence linally intervenes. The letter is found, and this time the 
culprit is taken — or, at least, she will be.” 

“Taken ! ” said Madame Cambry, straightening herself up. “ How do 
you know that ? ” 

“ Oh I it is now but a question of time. And since this story seems to 
interest you, will you permit me, madame, to add to it the narrative of the 
perplexities I have just passed through ? It is a somewhat ridiculous one, 
lor^lner^ chimeras are in question. My imagination sometimes plays me 
these tricks. Well, after laying my hand on this letter, I set myself to 
supposing that some circumstance would inform me from whom it came. 
Wny not? A misfortune, it is said, never comes alone. Neither does an 
accident. And while I was in the vein of conjectures, I again supposed 
that I had met the woman who wrote ft, in society ; that I was on friendly 
terms with her ; that she inspired me with very deep sympathy ** 
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■ “Suppose at once that you were In Jove with her,” said Madame 
Cambry, laughing in a somewhat forced manner; “that would be still 
more touching. Besides, isn’t that precisely your position w ith Madame 
de Barancos ? ” • 

“ No, for the marchioness has killed no one. And then ; this time, 
other ideas occurred to me. I recalled Bumas’ comeiky the ‘ Demi- 
Monde,’ wdiich you certainly saw played at tlie^ Fran(;ais ; I imagined to 
'myself that the lady in question was about to marry one of my friends, a 
worthy man, and I asked myself w'hat I should do in such a case. I 
must tell you that the character of Olivier de JAlin in the play was 
always odious to me. He was not the friend of the fool wdio wished to 
marry the Baronne d’Ange, and the Bar<»nne d’Ange had been his 
mistress. 1'he situation 1 invented was not at all tlie same. Madame 
d’Ange had merely some love affairs to reproach herself with, and tMs 
lady has a revolting murder on her conscience. I said to myrelf that 
had never compromised herself for me, and that her future husband wfs 
closely connected with me, a near relation, if you like. AnilHSftfk^o 
myself : Let us leave aside the social duty which obliges me to hand the 
perpetrator of a crime over to justice. Suppose I don’t accept that duty, 
that I refuse to denounce a woman. There ^ill renv^ins my duty as a 
relative, or even simply as a friend. Can I allow a w'orthy man to be 
deceived, allow him to unite his destiny with that of a person who has 
committed a murder —although that murder were attended with many 
extenuating circumstances ? ” 

“No,” painfully articulated Madame Cambry. 

“ That is also iny opinion, madame,” continued Nointel, who was per- 
fecitly calm; “hut here the gretJt^ ^d iflio ulties present themselves. If I 
wurned this worthy man of the dan)?6r%hich threatens him, the woman 
is I’uined— her reputation, in the first place, for it was known by society 
that the marriage was determined upon, and society wmuld discover the 
cause of the rupture ; but that is not all. I have forgotten to speak to 
you of another chimera which presented itself. ^ I supposed that the, 
future husband was a magistf-ate, obliged by his functions to follow 
up this very crime of the opera house. See in what a fearful position 
J should place him by informing him of the truth. A hundred 
times more dreadful than mine ; and, nevertheless, I swear to you 
that were I put to this test, I should sufTer all that can be suffered by 
one who lias a heart. Indeed, I think I should finish by taking a 
singular course — that of consulting the woman whose honour and life 
are at stake.” 

Gaston Darcy asked himself w'hat absurd fancy had led his friend to 
amuse himself by arguing in this style, by imagining scruples^ of con- 
science, and submitting them to Madame Cambry. As a rule Nointel waa 
not given to argument, but spoke to women in another tone. And Darcy 
was also astonished to see that Madame Cambry did not try to turn the 
conversation to a less serious and more personal subject. She listened, 
with a patience which he admired, to arguments which could have Jjttle 
interest for her, and her eyes seemed to be trying to read in Nf)intera 
face what he was aiming at. “ Ye.s,” continued tlie captain, “ I shall go 
and find the imprudent woman who wrote this letter to Golymine, tma 
letter which I have here in my pocket ” 

“ What ? ” interrupted Gaston, “ you told my uncle just now that you 
had forgotten it at your residence.'^ 
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“ That ia true *; I told him thdt, but I was mistaken. I ha^e the letter 
on my person.” ‘ . 

Gaston made a gesture which signified : He is certainly losing his mind ; 
bui; Madame Cambry exclaimed with restrained emotion ; “ Continue, sir. 
What would you say to this imprudent woman ? ” 

“ I should |ay to her : Madame, your fate is in my hands. It lies with 
me either to ruin or spare you. I know that you are guilty, I have the 
proof of it ; I bear no hafred against you, but I am deeply attached to the 
man you are about to marry. If I don’t denounce you, I become your 
accomplice, and commit an unworthy action. It is as though I failed to 
stop my best friend at the moment when he was walking towards a precipice 
which he was not aware of, but which I saw. If I denounce you, I kill 
you and dishonour him — for it is known in society that his marriage with 

f ’s decided upon. The scandal would be frightful, and T know this 
st man — he would not survive it. What is to be done ? What course 
be taken ? Give me advice, you who have created this terrible situa- 
‘’''s^suiaa Madame Cambry remained silent, Nointel continued, coldly ; 
“ I suppo^ it is well understood that this woman is not a debased creature, 
that a fatal passion urged her on to commit a murder in a momentary 
disorder, but that she has not a debased soul, and did not conceive the 
odious project of marrying a magistrate in order to shield herself from tho 
punishment she deserves ; I suppose that this marriage had been decided 
upon before tlie night of tho crime, and that afterwards she was unable to 
find ^he opportunity and means of breaking it oil. I suppose that she 
has 1‘epented, and that she now only aspires to expiate the past. ” 

“ Expiate !” said Madame Cambry, in,^a muflled voice ; “ she has been 
expiating it for a long time already. ” / 

** I think as you do, madaine. « life must liave been a terrible one. 
To hear an innocent woman accused, to know that she is in prison, that 
she will be condemned, and not to be able to justify her without 
surrendering one’s-self—that is a torment which Hantc forgot in his 
* Inferno. ’ And the proof that she has repented is found in the fact that 
she wept dll the tomb of the woman she Mlled ; that she was willing to 
pay for the ground in which her victim reposes. The murder remains. 
But T am sure that she had not premeditated it. I divine all that took place 
at that ball at the opera house, to which she was compelled to go with the 
alternative of leaving her correspondence in the hands of a D’Orcival. I 
see her leaving the box, disturbed, upset by a degrading interview. She 
counts the letters which have cost her so dear —she knows their number — 
she perceives that they are not all there ; she thinks that the woman 
D’Orcival has kept one of them to use it against her at a later period, to 
hold her at her mercy ; she returns to the box — she enters it ; the 
D’Orcival insults her, threatens lier, perhaps ; she snatches the jioniard 

from her— she strikes ” 

“ Enough,” murmured Madame Cambry. 

“What pleasure do you find in going over that lugubrious story 
again?” exclaimed Darcy. “Don’t you see the painful impression you 
procfiico?” 

“ Madame Cambry will excuse me, I hope. And now it is to her that 
I dare to address myself in order to solve a difiicnjty which would perplex 
many a casuist. I dare to say to her : If my dream was a reality, and if 
you were in my place, what would you do ? ” 

“I don’t know what I should do wel^e I in your place,” replied Bertha 
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Lest^rel’s protectress, with au effort; if I wxre in the place of the 
unfortunate woman wlio wrote the letter which is in your possession, I 
should say to you ; Don’t fear that I shall drag with me into an abyss the 
man who 'wished to give me his name. 1 W' ill not marry him. An(> if 
you keep to yourself the secret which chance has thrown into your hands, 
this man will always he ignorant of the terrible danger to inhich he. was 
exposed.” 

‘ ‘ What guarantee should I have that the promise w^ould be kept ? ” 

“If it were not kept you could strike the perjurer, for the weapon 
would remain in your hands. But I am going, in* my turn, to put a 
question to you : Suppose this woman, hi^a-Hy realising that no place 
remains for her in this w'orld, should disappear for ever ; suy»p<)sc you 
learned that she hud gone to conceal herself in some far-oll’ solitude, or 
had buried herself in a convent, what would you do ?” 

“People return from the farthest countries, and French law no longejj, 
1‘ccogiiises perpetual v'ows,” replied Nointel, after hesitating a little. 

“ "i'ou are right, sir. There are none but the dead wdio do n^jiffTCtTii,-^ 
said Madame Camhry, in a husky voice. ^ 

“ You did not* allow me to finish, madainig. I should not exact so 
much. It would suffice for me that the projected nn^rriage should be 
irrevocably broken off. Much ado would be useless. A plausible pretext 
could easily be found to explain the rupture.” 

“ And when this lupture w'as consummated, you would burn the letter.” 

“Perhaps. But I should assuredly not make use of it to ruii> the 
woman who wrote it.” 

“ You forget that you can longer keep it. You told Monsieur 
Darcy that you w'ere going to hand ^tp h im. He awaits it.” 

“ I should tell him that I had lost that it had been stolen from me. 
He would blame me severely, and would no doubt think vejy badly of 
me, but my conscience would not reproach me. P'ortimately, however, 
wc only argue on hypotheses, and I think, like my friend Gaston, that ] 
must have tired your patience in submitting them to you. I am all the 
more unpardonable since you luwl, 1 believe, matters less sad to converse 
with me about. ” 

“ Less sad, but veiy serious, nevertheless. I wished to talk with you 
about my dear Berthe, to tluiiik you for all you have done for her, and to 
charge you with a delicate mission. Monsieur Gaston Darcy is interested 
in the matter, and he v/ould refuse the service I wish to confide to you, 
f<ir, to you who have given us all so many proofs of devotion. I wish to 
release myself from a promise I formerly gave to Monsieur Kogcr Darcy, 
and I have chosen you to lay before him the reasons which have led to my 
determination to remain a widow.” 

“ Don’t you fear, madame, that he will he astonished by this choice? 
My friend Gaston would be in a much better position than I to conduct 
au affair of so private a nature. ” 

“I decline,” said Gaston, quickly. 

“I was expecting that”’ continued Madame Camhry. “Your ui^cle 
has no doubt told you that I had written to him to ask him to postpone 
the date of our wedding; I am sure that ho has understood my intentions, 
and he has too much tact to hesitate to release me from my promise. I am 
also sure that ho has divined the motives of a decision which I shall not 
reconsider. He formerly made disclosures to me which I have not 
forgotten. He vowed to me t|^at he should only marry in case hie nephew 
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persisted in remaining a bache>or, or married against his wishes. It was 
his dream to leave his fortune to this nephew, who would charge himself 
wiyi worthily perpetuating his name. 1 wish this dream to be realised. 
I wish ilerthe to enjoy all the happiness which she deserves, and which 
she lias so dearly purchased, lie sure that Monsieur Roger also wishes it. 
I know his heart, and I know that he ardently wishes to make reparation 
for a judicial error whiclnhas been followed by such cruel consequences.’* 
“If Mademoiselle Lesterel heard you, inadame,’’ exclaimed Gaston, 
“she would join her prayers with mine to beg you not to sacrifice your 
happiness for interests which trouble her no more than they do myself. 
What matters my uncle’s fortune to us? We shall always be sufiiciently 
rich, as we love each other. ^ And we also have our dream. We dream of 
livdug near you— near my uncle, who has stood in the place of a father 
tf/ me ; of binding closer by your marriage the ties which alnsady unite us, ’’ 
“That dream was mine, my dear Gaston,” said Madame Garnhry, 
the awakening has come, and I have forgotteji the dream. 
Forget it and be happy. Monsieur Nointfd will willingly spare you 
tlie pain of informing Monsieur Roger Darcy that I renouiice tlie honour 
of marrying him.” , 

Her tone was so firm, her attitude so unmistakable, tliat Gaston, 
overcome, no longer dared to insist, but prepared to take his leave. I’lie 
0{4)taiu was already on his feet, but seemed to be waiting for- a last word 
from Madame Cambry before leaving, “I rely upon you, sir,” she con- 
tinued; “you can rely upon me.” Then, addressing herself to Gaston: 
“ When you see llertho tell her, if necessary, that I would die sf) that she 
might bo happy, 1 would die witliout regret.” And as (b'lstou, who wa? 
stupefied, sought for a reply to .tJ}jt''very unexpected declaration, she 
added, simply : “ Adieu, gentlemen.^’ 

“Madame,” said Nointel with much emotion, “allow me to hope that 
we shall sec each otlicr again, and that wc shall never talk of a past, 
which I wish no more to recall.” And he led away his friend, who made 
a strange appearance, for he understood ^othiiig of what had been said 
before him. 

“ Will you explain to mo this strange comedy you have been playing?’* 
said Darcy, as soon aa he had taken his seat in the brougham beside the 
captain. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, I had some scruples. I asked myself if I ha«l 
the right to deliver up to justice a w'oman who had nevcir doiuj me a w’rong. 
Madame Cambry is exceedingly intelligent. I had the idea of submittinc; 
the case to her — dramatising it to suit myself. And you have seen that 
she was not offended by my boldness. It appears that she is of the same 
opinion as myself. She thinks that it would be best to leave the guilty 
one to her remorse. ” 

“ My uncle won’t think so. He will demand those letters. If you did 
not wisli to give them to him, you shouldn’t have spoken of them.” 

“That is true, I did wrong. And I shall have to submit to the con- 
secjuences of my mivStake. But, if you w’ill listen to me, you will have 
nothing more to do with the case, and I will leave Madame Cambry to do 
IS she pleases. She is quite free to decline to bo married, and I would 
bet that Monsieur Roger Darcy won’t try to overcome her refusal. 
Resign yourself to inheriting from him some day, and remember that 
silence is golden. If you wish to be :^greeablo to me, you will never speak 
to me,* or to any one else, of what has just takpn place. Give your attention 
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to Mademoiaelle Lostc^rel, and forget tA c^inie at the opera house. The 
investigation is closed. And I hope the fiend may carry me off if 1 am 
ever persuaded to follow in Lolif’s footsteps again. But we are now in 
the Champs*Elys(^.es. Do me the pleasure of setting me down at the ifext 
turning.” 

“You know that my uncle awaits you ? ” 

“ Perfectly. I will see liim, but he won’t think badly of me if I go in 
the first place to get some news of Madame de Barancos. I will proceed 
to the Palais by way of the Avenue Ruysdacl.” 

Darcy rom:iined silent. He was offended at the fiaptain’s enigmatical 
replies, but did not dare to jircsa him closer. He vaguely felt that this 
reticence concc;iIcd a mystery which it wa§ best he should not try to 
deal up. He allowed his friend to aliglit, receiving his promise to see 
him the next day. 

Noin tel cr ossed the Champa -Ely sees, and seeing an empty cab spraij^ 
into it, giving Madame de Barancos’ address. He no sooner closed fpe 
door of the vehicle than he drew the famous letter from 
“ This one is certainly from her,” he said, between his teeth. “ I needed 
but a glance at the note which Caston showed me to recognise tlie writing. 
The cliaimiiiig and virtuous Madame Cambry was Gt'>lymiuc’s mistress, 
and stabbed J alia d’Orcival. If I had seen her note to Gaston one minute 
later she would have been ruined. I w^as about to deliver the autographs 
I took from Golymine’s pelisse to Monsieur Roger Darcy. He also had a 
narrow escape. It might have killed him outright. And if he knew that 
lie W'as indebted to me for not being obliged to have the woman he meant 
to marry arrested, he would wiMingly forgive me what I am about to do. 
For I shall not give him the lettefjwvT!^ marriage is broken off; that is 
all that is necessary. If I handed uie note to him, 1 should liave tlie 
cst(‘.cni of people who do not admit of any disobedieiiee to the law ; but I 
sliould not have self-esteem, for to reach a guilty one, wdio will punish 
lierself, 1 should strike at one who is innocent. Yes, but he Kiiow^s 
nothing about all that, and he will receive very badly the story I must* 
invent to explain to him how ft is that I no longer possess the papers I 
pretmised him. It will be of no use for me to tell him that they liave been 
stolen from me. He won’t believe a word of it, and he could, no doubt, 
find a clause in the Penal Code applicable to my case. It would he funny 
if, after all, I should be the only person condemned in this affair. 
AVell, I would resign myself to that rather than wound Monsieur Darcy’s 
heart by denouncing Madame Cambry to him. And then — why sliouhln’t 
I admit to myself that this unfortunate w'oman inspires me with pity, 
almost with interest ? What she must have suffered, what she will still 
suffer, redeems her crime in a measure. What force of character she re- 
quired not to betray herself just now when I put the question to her ! 
JShe understood me at the first word, and did not weaken. If 1 had been 
alone with her, 1 think I should have returned her her letter. And with 
what an air she said to me ; ‘Adieu 1’ I shouldn’t be astonished if she 
were to disappear, if she ended her days in some convent. Tempora*ily, 
however, 1 will keep the weapon I have against her, but I am almost 
<jertain that it will be a useless precaution.” 

These reflections brought Nointel to the door of the marchioness’s resi- 
dence. On arriving there, he saw the gate open and several footmen 
assembled in the courtyard. These men were chatting among themselves 
with an animation which apgurea badly. He alighted in ail haste, and 
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made inquiries. The porter vifc/rmed him that ATadame de Barancos had 
just driven away in a post-chaise, without sta ing lior destination or why 
she was going. She had taken her major-domo w.th her, and had left no 
orders with the other servants. The captain ih )ught to himself that a 
great lady who is several times a millionaire does not rnn away like an 
actress pursued by her creditors. The marchioness could not be alrcatly 
on her way to America, »n.nd the idea occurred to Nointcl that she had no 
doubt taken tlic road to her chateau at Sandoiiville, with the intention of 
isolating herself for a few days. lie wished at any cost to sec lior agjiin 
before she left ¥ranec, and he was quite as well pleased not to return 
home tliat day, for ho feared tiiat the magistrate might go tlie.ro in search 
of him. lie was driven t(/ the AVestern Railway iStaiion, and took the 
first train which startc<l on the road to Rouen. 

/' AA^lieii liie locomotive drew \ip at the station of Rouiiieros, night wns 
Vailing, and he had some trouble in hiring a vehicle to take him to iho 
Tie succeeded, however, and three qnaHers of an hour after his 
arrival ??K,Roniu\'',res, he was on liis way ov^er the roail ho liad followed liut 
a few days before in a much more brilliant turn-out. 'hlie man wlio took 
him wa,s nmiblc to tell him whetlier the marchioness was at Sandouville or 
not. She always came there by post, and the road did not follow the 
same direction as the railway line. Nointel thus remained in painful 
suspense until t' c end of his journey, and his heart throhlK-ul quickly when 
he saw some light-j burning at the end of the great aaamiui. '('hese lights 
werti not motiujdc.ss, however, like tliosc which illumiuato tlie Ai imlows of 
an occupied house. Tliey were moving to and fro in the courtyard. Tlie 
captain had his vehicle stopped outside The gate, and order'd tlie driver to 
wait for him. It was not certnm^jf!l the marchiotu ss ha,d anived ; he 
did not even know whether slic was coming, and he wi.diod to inform 
himself before deciding how he would employ his evening. 

In the courtyard he met several busy servants, who f-jcaifudy readied to 
the questions he addressed them ; but he finally found the iiiarcliioness’a 
steward, *an old servant whom ho knew fgom having sec'U him both at tho 
Paris residence and the chateau. Tills man dul not appear greatly 
surprised by the captain’s apparition, and he at once informed him that 
Madame de Barancos had reached Sandouville during tlic day ; that she 
had passed a few hours there, principally occii]ned in making iiupiiries 
concerning the inquest Avhich had been held on tho “beater,” who had 
been killed, and that she had gone away, still by post, for a.n miknoAvn 
destination. The stowanl added that the marchioiH'Ss had informed he/* 
people of her intention to leave France, and that he was personally charged 
with managing her allairs until her return at, no doubt, some very distant 
date. 

Nointel realised that it would be useless to try and learn more, and 
sadly took his way back to Bonui^res. IJo could have returned to Paris 
by an evening or a night train, but ho suspected that the Darcys, nephew 
and uncle, would be in search of him, and he did not mean to see them till 
tba next day. He, therefore, decided to stay at an inn in the village, 
where he slept but little. The marchioness never left his thoughts. He 
could not conceal from himself that she had gone off suddenly, almos’ 
clandestinely, so as to avoid a farewell scen^, which she had no doub 
apprehended, and that he would perhaps never see her again. Th’ 
thought grieved him the more since ]^s love had but increased, and he ha 
ao hope &at absence would cure it. Thus )ie was in an exceedingly ba 
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' humour yheu he reached the Rue d’ Anjou early the natt day. His 
servant informed him that M. DarcjF h^d been there three times the 
evening before, and he handed him tw<^ letters received during his 
absence. One was from Gaston, who wrote : **My uncle waited for you all 
day at the Palais. He is furious with you, and I have had all the trcflible 
in the world to calm him. I advise you to go and see him as soon as 
possible, arid I hope that you have given up your extrava*J;ant idea of not 
laanding him the letter of the wretch m ho killed* J iilia. Should you destroy 
that note, you would place yourself in a very bad position, and distress 
me very much, for I am not of your opinion, and ardently desire that the 
guilty one may be punished. ” ^ 

“ The Lord forgive him, for he knows not what he says,” murmured 
Noin tel. “If he suspected that Madame* Cftmbrj was the guilty one he 
would sing another tune. And as for his imcle, he can do ■a hat ne likes i 
but even if he places me under arrest, he shall not have Golymine’s no^. 
The captain’s ideas were strongly fixed, but they soon took a difiert^t 
course, for the second letter which he opened, without looking at ^e’v 
handwriting of the address, proved to be from Madame de Baraiicee. 
contained but one line, “ I love you ; I sufler martyrdom, ami go away,” 
It was almost the repetition of the historical phrase addressed by 
Mario Mancini to Louis XIV., at the time of the rtr^uro of their amours, 
but, as may well be believed, this resemblance did not occur to Nointel, 
lie had received a wound in the heart, and, after the fashion of lovers, 
he began commenting upon the marchioness’s laconic farewell. It was 
certainly a farewell, but it was not a dismissal. It did not terminate 
with the classical words: “Forget me.” She said she was going awa^’, 
without saying whej'e she was Jojng ; but she did not forbid the oaptaiu 
trying to discover the country w^u fe.she meant to hide herself ; she did 
not forbid his joining her. And he already promised himself not to be 
put ofi' with this abrupt issue. 

He had not much leisure that morning to think of the matter, however. 
His valet entered, just as he laid down Madame de Barancos’ letter, and 
informed him that a woman in mourning wished to speak to him on behalil 
of Madame Cambry, Very nnich astonished, and still more mystified, 
Nointel gave orders for the woman to be shown in, and as soon as she 
appearea he recognised Dame Jacinthe. She walked towards him slowly, 
like the statue of the Commander in the opera of Don Qiomnni. Without 
uttering a word, or waiting for Nointel to question her, she handed him a 
sealed note. Nointel, somewhat disturbed oy her solemn manner, opened 
it precipitately and read these words, written by Madame Cambry is s 
firm hand. “You said to me yesterday ; ‘One relunis from exile, hue 
leaves a convent.’ I replied to you : ‘There are none but the dead who 
do not return.’ I am going to die. Forgive me as I forgive you, 
save my memory. Burn my letter. ” 

“ Dead I ” exclaimed the captain. “She has killed herself 1 ” 

“Last night — at three o’clock,” said Jacinthe, in a hollow voice. 
“How?’° 

“ She took poison — k quick poison which leaves no trace. If you lleep 
silent no one will ever know that she killed herself.” 

‘ ‘ But — ^Monsieur Darcy ? ” ^ 

“Monsieur Darcy will learn in a few moments that my mistteae 
idied from the rupture of an aneurism. It depends on you whether He 
> shall mourn her or curse her.” 


voii. n. 
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have promised ; I will keep my promiso.” 

“ Keep it, then. What are you waiting for ? ** 

While speaking Dame Jaqjathe looked earnestly at Nointel, and her 
deep-sot eyes glowed with a sombre light. Nointel understood. The 
letter was where ho had placed it the night before — in his breast pocket. 
He took it out ^and held it towards Dame Jaciiithe, saying : “Bo you 
recognise it ? ’* 

“Yes.” 

A candle was burning upon the mantel-shelf. Nointel held the paper 
to the flame, and kept it there until the last particle was consumed. 
“ Thank you,” said Madame Jacinthe, simply. “ And the other ? ” 

, The other was the note which her mistress had written just before her 
death. The captain understood, and duly submitted it to tho candle 
flame. “That is well,” continued Jacinthe. “My mission is ended. 
A<Ueu, sir.” And she went out without Nointel trying to detain her. 

Poor woman ! ” lie murmured. , “ She has meted out justice to her- 
Iselif, but she deserved a better fate. Julia is excessively avenged ; and if 
I could haffve foreseen that the drama would end thus, I should have re- 
turned her the letter yesterday. The magistrate will never know the danger 
he has escaped ; but he is just the man to reproach me for my conduct 
in this affair, and I must have an explanation with him without losing a 
minute. By this time, indeed, he must have been informed of the event — 
it is the moment for me to present myself — he will be too much affected 
to dispute with me.” 

The captain did not take time to change his clothes. He sent his ser- 
vant to fetch him a cab, and was driven to the Rue Rougemont. He 
arrived just in time to meet tlie nnclo and nephew in the courtyard. M. 
B^er Barcy was very pal^ aud^tll'jVcon’s face was greatly disturbed. 
*‘Here you are, sir,” exclaimed the magistrate. “Bo you know the 
terrible news ? ” 

“I have just heard of it,” replied the captain, quite determined not to 
reveal in what way he liad been informed. 

“ You will then excuse my not receiving^.you. I went to your residence 
three times yesterday and regretted, and 'was surprised not to meet you 
there. You have, no doubt, brought me that letter ?” 

“ No, sir. T no longer have it. It has been stolen from me.” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders, that was all. “Those 
foreigners I called your attention to had an interest in suppressing tlie 
proofs of their complicity with Golymine,” continued Nointel, who 
thought it as well to give some colour to his untruth. “ They gained 
access to my room in my absence, and the papers I found in the peliss'.' 
have disappeared.” 

M. Barcy looked at the captain as though be was trying to fathom his 
thoughts, and, as the captain did not falter, he saluted him with an in- 
, ^lination of the head and passed on. 

“Ah I my friend, what a frightful catastrophe,” said Gaston, who 
stopped to snake NolnteTs hatid. 

“ Frightful, indeed, and very unexpected.^' 

“ One would have said, however, that Madame Cambry had foreseen 
It, for she had made her will. She leaves me her whole fortune.” 

/ “ Shall you accept it 

“ Yes, to transmit it to the poor in her name.** 

“Yott>iUdoireU.” 
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M. Earcy had already entered his brougham, which awaited him at 
the gate.* His nephew hastened to^jom him. The horse started off 
towards the Avenue d’Eylau, and Nointel Vent his way murmuring : 
do not believe that that gallant man wilijever speak to me about the 
letter again. He divined everything. ** WaS Noint^^l mistaken ? He aoes 
not know yet, nor will he ever know. 

Many months have elapsed, and the mystery which enveloped the crime 
at the opera house has not been cleared up. The investigation has been 
abandoned. Paris no longer thinks of it. Lolif alone occupies himself 
aV>out it in his leisure moments. Be has, however, other cares. Various 
crimes have given him a deal to do during the hffit few months. One 
day, however, towards the end of April, he thought that the affair of the 
D’Orcival murder was about to assume a new aspect. The Gazette de$ 
Tribunaux announced that the sleeve-button, the other one, which com- 
pleted the pair, had been found in a sewer-trap in the Avenue d’Eylau. 
It was a false alarm, however. No one could tell who had thrown h 
there, and not a jeweller recognised it. Madame Cambry’s death did iv)t 
give rise to any comments among the public. The friends of the clTarm* 
ing widow deeply regretted her, and Berthe Lestdrel mourns for hey still 
— will always mourn for her. Gaston liafi devoted the fortune ^hat 
Madame Cambry bequeathed to him to the endowment of an hospital and 
an asylum for poor young girls. The will assured an independent position 
to Dame Jacinthe, who has gone to end her days in a distant part of the 
country. Gaston is not yet a magistrate, but hw nomination is signed, 
and he will be married very shortly. His uncle nas sent in his re^gna* 
lion, and has gone to spend the summer at the seaside to recover from the 
violent shocks which have serioHs^y impaired his health. He will return 
to be present at the wedding, and . then intends to travel for a year. 

The marchioness’s disappearance caused a deal of excitement. It has 
been explained in a hundred different ways. Some have seen nothing but 
a great lady’s whim in it. Others have invented and circulated malevolent 
stories. No one has divined the truth. People were very curious to 
know where Madame de Baran^s had gone. It was at first thought that 
she had merely returned to Havana, but it was finally learned that she 
was sailing in the Mediterranean on a yacht she had procured in England. 
She had been seen in the waters of the Levant. She spent Easter at 
Jerusalem, and lived during the month of May in a kiosk on the 
Bosphorus. Kccently she has been heard of nearer France. The yacht 
carrying her colours has been signalled in the Sicilian waters, and certain 
wcll-inforn)cd people state that she has bought a dcliglitful villa near 
'^'i^lermo, where she lives independent and alone. She does not receive 
.. local magnates, and the brigands who hold the surrounding country 
respect her. 

Nointel, after remaining in taris until the latter part of uly, has ]us« 
left without stating his precise destination. All that Gaston Darcy knows 
of the matter is that his friend has gone southwards, and this whim 
greatly astonishes him. Indeed', 'the captain has gone to the land of the 
sun in dog-day heat. It is true that- he formerly campaigned in Algdfia 
and Mexico ; and, besides, lovers are indifferent to seasohs and climates 
alike. Nointel would have repaired to thp North Pole had the marchipnesa 
taken it into her head to fix her tent in the Arctic*region8. 

Those delightful gentlemen, Simancas and Saint-Galmier, have sailed 
for other shores, and it is probable (hat the Parisians will never hear of 
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again. They had long previously been preparing for fligjht, and on 
leaving the auction rooms th/sy 'bolted. Claud ine Kissler has gone to 
Bussia with WlacHmir. Sh^ has taken Mariette with her, and Julia 
d^Oi-’clval’s tomb would be sorely neglected did not Berthe Lestoel take 
care of it. She often carries flowers there, and each day she prays to Cod 
for the iinfortnnate victim of the crime of the opera house. She also 
prays for her benefactress, Madame Cambry, whose memory she blesses, 
and for her unfortunate sister, whose daughter she will bring up as though 
she were her own. She still sometimes sings Martini’s air, but she no 
longer saddens on ; ct-'diing the last sentence, for she no longer fears that 
the prophecy will be accomplished. For her, the “ sorrows of love *’ have 
lasted but a moment, and shc^ hopes that her happiness will prove as durable 
as her life. Brebord has attained his object. He has marrietl Miss Anna 
Smithson’s five millions. Crozon has again taken command of a vessel, and 
whales had better be upon their guard. 
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